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HE ha of the new « wockls — of a new 
te to the Eaſt Indies, by doubling the Cape of 
Hope, while it has changed the direction of 
werce, bas alſo increaſed its elements, and pro- 
the inhabitants of Europe enjoyments to 
0 heretofore, unknown. But theſe advantages 
been dearly purchaſed by the torrents of blood 
h ambition and ayarice have cauſed to be ſhed, 
r to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the treaſures or 
gone of the new hemiſphere. | 

dmmerce; by its nature, the friend of peace, 
s it, and favours its extenſion, has 
the ſource of almoſt all the wars that, for 
three centuries, have embrued the world 
blood; and what ſnould have multiplied and 
u. — No. vil. B cemented 
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cemented the bonds which affimilate and unite 
nations, 1s become the almoſt habitual cauſe of 
their diviſions and quarrels, 

The European governments, perſuaded that com- 
mercial ſuperiority muſt enſure political ſupremacy 
at a time, when war having become fo expenſive, 
the conditions of peace depended upon the power 
which could longeſt pay and maintain armies, 
have almoſt, without exception, directed their at- 
tention towards every object that could favour the 
improvement or the extenſion of their trade. 

America and the Eaſt Indies, producing com- 
modities ſo valuable for conſumption, or materials 
ſo important for manufactures, muſt neceſſarily 
have attracted the entire attention of thoſe nations 
whoſe geographical ſituation invited them to navi- 
gate the ocean. | 
Colonies have been formed in every part of the 
known world. It was not, as among the ancients, 
the ſurplus of tlie inhabitants that went to foreign 
parts, to ſeek for a ſettlement, and ſound an inde- 

zetident city, which "preſerved with the mother- 
country only an intercourſe of friendſhip and affec- 
tion, arifing from'their common origin. 

It is generally under the auſpices of governments, 
and with their aſſiſtance, that almoſt all the mo- 
dern colonies have been eſtabliſhed ; or, if a few 
fortunate adventurers have ſucceeded in forming 
ſettlements of ſome importance, they have ſelt the 
neceſſity of throwing themſelves into the arms of a 
| SIR power 
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power that could protect them, and ſgeure them 
from an inyafion which their el ſucceſs we- 
voked. | 
But theſe colonies. fac from being independent, 
baye not been allowed the enjoyment of the com- 
won. laws which governed their parent ſtates. 
The immenfity of the expenſes, entailed hy their 
preſervation, has forced them to ſubmit to a, fiſcal 
goyernment, which, by retarding their advance- 
ment, has oſten diminiſhed their attachment to the 
mother- country, and has ſometimes Jed them to 
wiſh to withdraw themſelves from her domination. 
Without here retracing the hiſtory of the ſettle- 
ments 'of the Europeans in the two Indies, we 
ſhall confine ourſelves to fixing the attention. of 
our readers upon one of the moſt remarkable 
epochs of this century, in which we have ſeen a 
portion of the Engliſh colomes all at once elevated 
to the rank of the moſt reſpectable powers; A re- 
volution, the principles and the conſequences. of 
which, have had no Gnall influence upon the ex- 
traordinary events that have fince paſſed under our 
eyes. | 
A multiplicity of circumſtances, which it would 
be too tedious to, enumerate, and. which, beſides, 
do not belong to the particular hiſtory of the pre- 
ſent war, having brought about this grand criſis, 
which, in every point of view, has changed the 
political ſituation of France, the Britiſh govern- 
ment, who could not forget the loſs of their colo- 
B 2 nies 
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"nies in North America, who could not forgive 
"France for the aſſiſtance which ſhe had given them, 
and which had ſo effectually contributed to their 
independence, muſt have hoped that the troubles 
inſeparable from a revolution, would afford them 
_ - favourable opportunities of retaliating and increaf- 
ing their power at the expenſe of a rival nation. 
In fact, the imprudence, with which a few mem- 
bers of the French legiſlature cauſed war to be 
declared firſt againſt Auſtria, and ſucceflively 
againſt all Europe, favoured the views which Eng- 
land had 9 ee! the — colonies in the 
Weſt Iodies. 

The two moſt eat dende of theſe, Martinico 
and St. Domingo, were attacked; the former fel], 
and the latter became a prey to diſorders, which 
deprived France of the immenſe reſources ſhe an- 

nually drew from that iſland. 

The unexpected victories of the French armies 
ſoon diſſolved a coalition, the elements of which 
were too heterogeneous for it to be of long dura- 
tion; but the depoſitaries of power in France then 
committed a great fault in requiring, as a pledge 
of peace, that ſtates, naturally amicable, ſhould 
take an active part in the diſpute between the Re- 
public and Great Britain, 

Spain and Holland, by declaring war againſi 
England, have offered her, on every fide, poſſe 
fions to invade, which, at a future period, will 
ſerve as compenſations for the conqueſts made 

| upon 
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upon the continent, or indemnifications for the 
expenſes of the war, which ſhe has ſupported al- 
/ moſt excluſively. 

This fault of the government of France, which, 
in weakening her new allies, has deſtroyed her 
commerce, and has abandoned that of all Europe 
io her enemies, was no ſooner committed, than a 
part of the Dutch treaſures and ſhips was ſequeſ- 
trated, and the important anchorage of Ceylon, and 
the rich colony of the Cape of Good Hope, became 
the prey of the Britiſh ſquadrons. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs, when the Directory 
arried into execution the project, ſo generally con- 
demned, of the expedition to Egypt. The repu- 
tation of the generals, and of the troops employed, 
the capture of Malta, the debarkation upon the 
banks of the Nile, the ſucceſſes againſt the Mama- 
liks, fixed the public attention, which was beſides 


5 WT avakened by the recollection of the priſtine ſplen- 
h dour of Thebes and Memphis, and ſtill more, per- 
- taps, by the idea that the ancient route of the 
n Wy commerce of India might be reopened, and that 
ge r few enterprifing men, whoſe courage, talents, 
1d ind even patience, had been put to the teſt, were 


not perhaps incapable, of accompliſhing a new re- 
yolution in Aſia. 


oft WW The Engliſh miniſtry felt all the importance of 
el. WW? danger, which might be only chimerical, but 
vill Which, if realized, threatened to undermine the 
ade WM Proſperity of the commerce, and the ſource of the 
wealth 
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wealth of the nation. There can be no doubt, 
that from this moment they formed the plan, ng 
only of counteracting the arrival of the French in 
the Eaſt Indies, but that they thought of hence. 
forth ſecuring their power there, by the deſtruction 
of that, which was inceſſantly oppoſing their ag. 
grandizement, and which ſhewed itſelf upon al 
occaſions diſpoſed to ſerve as an arif to their 
enemies. 

The importance that had at the time been at. 
tached to the embaſly ſent by Tippoo Saib, the pro. 
jets that might have been concerted between hin 
and the old government of France ; the certainty 
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that officers had been ſent to inſtruct the troops — 
Tippoo in the European exerciſe; laſtly, the prop in tte n 
_ fitions made by the Sultaun of My/ore to the com A rept 
mander of the Ifles of France and of Bourbon nd 6 
every thing forewarned the Engliſh, that it vas H Baue, 
Ingia that the moſt deciſive blows againſt then charged 1 
would be ſtruck. N the 
Accordingly we ſee, that, notwithſtanding Meg * 
ſecurity which the Britiſh government muſt ha err to 
felt at the.increaſe of their power in the Pen ina Royal 
of India, and the weakneſs of the means whi EM 
the French could employ there, they ſeized t Goo Ho 
opportunity of making conſiderable preparatiot iments 
for war. They diſplayed in them as much actin We thc 
both in Afia and in Europe, as if Egypt had be, beſo 
already ſubdued, and as if Buonaparte having G the Er 
ready formed a navy upon the Red Sca, had n In ay 


mounie 
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WW counted the obſtacles of the perilous. navigation 
bon der to Copeir, and from Caſſeir to the Straits 
of Babel mandel; or, after having conquered Syria, 
he had opened for himſelf through the deſerts the 
route of Baſſoru. The ohject of the firſt orders 
riven by the Engliſh miniſtry was to ſecure a com- 
nunication between the Red. Sea and the Indian 
ocean; a ſquadron, which left Bombay with 
troops for debarkation on board, ſet fail for the 
Straits of Babelmandel, and was to take poſſeſſion 
of the iſland of Socotora, ſo happily ſituated at the 
mouth 'of the Straits, on the coaſt of the Indian 
ocean, and ſo important as a ſtation, on account 
of the harbours and anchorages which it affords 
on the northern ſide. 

A report was ſpread that the French had endea- 
roured to anticipate the Engliſh in the Straits of 
Bubelmandel, and that Admiral  Rickery had been 
charged with this expedition. 

In the month of July 1798, Commodore Blanket 
filed from England with a few ſhips ; he received 
orders to take on board at Liſbon the ad battalion 
of Royals, and at Gibraltar the 2d and the joth 
rements ; and to direct his courſe to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he embarked the 84th and 86th 
regiments. 

We ſhould be much inclined to examine what 
ras, before this laſt epoch, the political ſituation 
of the Englith with reſpect to the different powers 
n India; we ſhould wiſh to be able to preſent to 
our 
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our readers a picture that would bring back to their 

recollection the reſources of which the govern. fouth 
ment could diſpoſe by means of the tributary fortre 
princes, and to enable them to form a better idea o. fembl 
the nature of this war, and of the operations that act 1 
preceded the fiege and capture of Seringapatar: keep 
But, in engaging in theſe inquiries, we ſhould prince 
leave too great an interval between the operations, to join 
which are, more than ever, connected with cach double 


other upon the theatre of war in Europe. We fatn, 


have even diveſied this ſketch of the expedition Wi joke o 
againſt Tippoo Saib, of every thing that refers to be ma: 
the tranſactions which have led to this rupture. In WF tough 
a note ſubjoined to this Number, will be found the empty! 
recapitulation of that fort of manifeſto contained £nglith 
in the official accounts ſent to the Court of Direc- Wi they co1 
tors of the Eaſt India Company, by Lord m- pendenc 
ington, the Governor- general. their col 
The firſt intelligence of the conqueſt of Egypt WW 1 orc 
by Buonaparte, reached Lord Mornington in the lad preſe 
courſe of the month of October 1798, and deter- ¶ be heir 
mined him to attack Tippoo in his dominions with iſ the r 
all the forces that he could collect to the eaſt and L Me 
to the weſt, upon the coaſt of Coromandel, and i to G 
upon that of Malabar. It is well known that tbe the co 
Engliſh have on both theſe coaſts a great mil- C ntiers 
tary eſtabliſhment; Fort St. George, or Madras, W®nimnion 
upon the eaſt coaſt, and Bombay upon the weltſ® Vuar? 
coaſt,” are two places of arms ſeparated by the direc 
whole breadth of the Peninſula, an interval ot The Er 
4 about Jr. 11.4 
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about twenty-two leagues from north-weſt to 
futh-weſt. The armies, to which each of theſe 
fortrefſes ferves as a point of fupport, and the aſ- 
ſembling of which it favours, being always able to 
a& in concert, and having their retreat ſecured, 
keep in ſubjection thofe vaſt provinces, whoſe 
princes, weakened and divided, could not attempt 
to join each other without expofing themſelves to a 
double attack, which they would be unable to ſuſ- 
tain, Almoſt all of them had ſubmitted to the 
joke of the maſters of Hindoſtan, who will ſhortly 
be maſters' of the commerce of the world, They 
thought it an honour to preferve, under the 
empty name of ſovereignty, the title of allies of the 
Engliſh, and, as it but too frequently happens, 
they conſoled themſelves for the loſs of their inde- 
pendence, by aſſiſting the conquerors to complete 
their conqueſt, _ 
In order to ſubdue the laſt of theſe princes, who 
the lad preferved a political independence, and who was 
er- be heir of the famous Hyder Ally, the moſt powerſul 
ith end the moſt victorious ſince the days of Nadir Shah, 
ind Lord Mornington on the 3d of February gave or- 
ters to General Harris, who commanded the forces 
n the coaſt of Coromandel, to march towardgthe 
frontiers of the Carnatic, and to penetrate into the 
ommons of Tippoo Sa: at the fame time Gene- 
Yuart, with the troops on the Malabar coaſt, 
as directed to march and join General Harris. 
The Engliſh army was increaſed by the contin- 
NL. II. NO. YIl, 4 gend 
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gent of the Nizam, in which were compriſed 6oco 
of the Company's troops in the pay of that prince, 
and of the ſepoys commanded by Engliſh officers, 
General Harris paſſed the frontier on the gth of 
March, and proceeded towards Seringapatam; and, 
on the other fide, hoſtilities commenced at Sead. 
feer, on the 6th of March, between a conſiderabl, 
corps of Tippoo's army, which he had himſelf af. 
ſembled at Periapatam, ſeven miles from Sedaſerr, 
and General Stunts advanced guard, which he 
had detached from his camp at Seedapore to Sed. 
feer, in order to more ſpeedily eſtabliſh his com- 
munication with General Harris. 

Sedaſcer is an elevated poſition, from whence is 
to be ſeen at a diſtance the My/ore country, and 
the courſe of the Cavery, almoſt as far as Seri 
gapatam, which is built upon an ifland formed by 
that river, 

This firſt attack of Tippoo. Saib was impetuous 
he ſucceeded in turning Colonel Montre/or's bt. 
gade, which occupied Sedaſeer, and in cutting of 
its communication with Seedapore. This advanced 
guard was | urrounded, when General Stuart march 
ed to its relief with the 77th regiment, attackel 


the column, which had turned Sedaſeer, diſengaged - wh 
Colonel Montrefor, and, in conjunction with hin dw 
and Ma jor-general Hartley, entirely defeated th WM 
troops of the Sullaun, who re-entered his camp. fortref 
Periapatam. This prince had hoped to beat Gene 


ral Stuart, and intended afterwards to attack Gene 
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ial Harris. As ſoon as he was informed of the 
entrance of the Madras army into the My/ore 
country, he broke up his camp at Periapatam, and 
marched with a great deal of celerity to meet 
General Harris with all the troops and artillery - 
that he was able to collect. He came up with 
him at the moment when his troops were entering 
the camp of Malavely. There ſpeedily enſued a 
general action, in which Colonel Welleſtey's di- 
viſion turned the right flank of the Indian army. 
Tippoo was not here more ſucceſsful than he had 
been in his attack upon General Swart; he was 
completely beaten, and driven from all the an 
which he tried to maintain. 

As early as the 2oth of March, Gunn Havris, 
after having croſſed the Cavery, had encamped 
within two miles to the ſouth-weſt of Seringapatam, 
in a poſition which General Abercromby had oe- 
cupied in 1792. He there ſtrengthened himſelf 
by driving in the enemy's out-poſts; and cloſing 
upon the place. 

General Stuart marched in order to effect a 
junction between the two armies; on the 6th of 
April he met at Periapatam Major-general Floyd, 
whom General Harris had detached with a corps 
of troops from the Madras army to join bim, and 
fecure his laſt marches t6 the approaches of the 
fortreſs. 

Tippoo Saib made no freſh efforts in the 
field to countera& this junction; be merely con- 

C, 3 tented 
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tented himſelf with defending, againſt General 


Sluart, the out- works of his capital to the north of 
the Cavery, from his laſt retreat, as he had done 
againſt General Harris. But this defence of the 
out-works was equally ſhort and ineffectual. Gene, 
ral Stuart drove the Sullaun's troops to within eight 
hundred yards of the weſtern angle of the fort, and 
carried an intrenchment which ſeparated him from 
the attacks made by General Harris. The place 


was inveſted, and the firft parallel was immediately | 


opened. We ſhall neither here report the details 
of the fiege, nor General Floyd's movements to 
cover it againſt the enemy's parties that were fill 
in the field. | 
On the zoth of April the beſiegers had begun to 
batter in breach; on the ad of May the breach 
was reported practicable, and the arrangement was 
made for aſſaulting the place; the 12th, 33d, 73d, 
and 74th regiments, were particularly deſtined for 
that ſervice; and, in order more ſurely to take 
the Sultaun by ſurpriſe, General Harris ordered the 
ſignal not to be given till about the middle of the 
day, at the time of the greateſt heat. 

The Engliſh troops and the ſepoy grenadiers 
moved from the trenches, eroſſed the rocky bed ot 
the Cavery under an extremely heavy fire, paſſed 
the glacis and ditch, and, led on by Colonel Sher 
brooke and Lieutenant-colonel Dunlop, who wa 
there wounded, aſcended the breaches in the 


ſauſſe braye and rampart of the fort. The batil 
2 vas 
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was obſtinate and bloody: Tippoo, taken by ſur- 
priſe, and deſperate, braved death wherever the 

danger was the greateſt ; he fell in the conflict, as 
well as his principal officers. All the fortifications 
were cartied, and the ſons of the Sultaun ſtill de- 
{ended themſelves in the palace which contained 
his family, his wives, and his treaſures : General 
Harris promiſing ſatety and protection to the in- 
habitants of the palace, they ſurrendered. 

A ſtrict ſearch was immediately made for the 
body of Tippoo Sultaum, and it was, after much dif- 


ficulty, found under a heap of ſlain near one of 


the gates; it was carried to the palace, recogniſed 
by his family, and interred with the honours due 
to his rank in the tomb of his father. This mag- 
nificent mauſoleum of Hyder Ally is ſituated on 
the ſouth fide of the iſland, and ſurrounded by a 
grove of cypreſs- trees. 

The treaſure found in the palace of Tippoo has 
been valued at three millions ſterling ; it belongs 
to the army which has made this rich conqueſt. 

The fituation of Seringapatam is ſaid to be de- 
lightful ; the city is large, and ornamented with 
(quares and handſome buildings; the works are 
extenſive, and in ſuch good condition, that the 
Sultaun could nof have expected to ſee them ſo ſoon 
carried by aſſault; four hundred pieces of cannon 
vere planted round the iſland. 

After the capture of Seringapatam, and the death 
of T;zppoo Saib, his children, his relations, and the 

princes 
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princes engaged in alliance with him, ſubmitted to 
the conqueror. | 

By this brilliant operation the Engliſh remain 
abſolute maſters of the peninſula of India ; their 
ſhips alone can approach it: they poſſeſs all the 
ations, all the anchorages, the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Hand of St. Helena, and the bay of Trin- 
male. The French, whoſe arms were, a few yean 
ago, ſtill dreaded in India, and whoſe ſquadrons, 
under the command of Admiral Suffretn, ſuccef. 
fully contended againſt thoſe. of Great Britain at 
the end of the laſt war, have now loſt their weat 
ſettlements upon the coaſt of Coromandel; hare 
ſeen thoſe of their allies conquered, and cannot 
again appear in force in the ſeas of India, whoſe 
fo lucrative commerce remains excluſively"! in the 
hands of their rivals. 

And if to this we add the deſtruction of the 
greater part of the French navy, the total anni. 
Kilation of that of the Batavian republic, and the 


loſſes which theſe two governments have ſuſtained, Foot 
and will perhaps, ere long, again ſuſtain in the ys 
Weſt Indies, we cannot but be of opinion, that 4 _ 
their navigation being, if not deſtroyed, at leak fue 
materially diminiſhed, their merchant-ſhips will no A = 
longer be able to furniſh with ſailors their marine, 

the repairs of which would, beſides, require ſum % 
that do not appear likely to be, for a long time 00 my 


come, at the diſpoſal of the two republics. 
We may therefore conclude, from this ftate- 
ment, 
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ment, that, with reſpect to maritime commerce, the 
Engliſh have ſucceeded in bringing under their 


| dependence all the continental powers. No one 


will henceforth be able to diſpute with them the 
empire of the ſeas, unleſs at the peace a part of 
the conqueſts af the republic be exchanged for 
thoſe made by England in the colonies; and that, 
by this medium of compenſations, there be re- 
eſtabliſhed a ſtate of things nearly fimilar to that 
which exiſted before the war, and with it the true. 
baſis of the balance of naval force, fo important 
to the general proſperity of the nations of Europe. 

Here only can be found the poflibility of a ſolid 
peace; and if ſuch be the period to ſo many ca- 
lamities, after we have ſeen periſh the moſt valuable 
part of this generation, thoſe promiſing youths, 
who ſhould have been employed in agriculture, 
and all the labours of ſociety ; after we have wit- 
neſſed the loſs of ſo many millions of men; we 
muſt be convinced that, although the. exiſtence of 
nations be leſs limited than that of individuals, 
they do not, on that account, attain a higher degree 
of maturity and wiſdom; and that among the 
former, as well as the latter, the experience of the 
fathers is loft upen the children. Nothing leſs than 
an event ſo conſiderable as the capture of Serm- 
gapatam was neceflary to diſpel, in London, the 
recent fears which the conqueſt of Egypt had in« 
ſpired. All the foreſight of the government, all 
that had becn ſaid and written, to demonſtrate the 

impoſſibility 
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impoſſibility of the execution of the projects aſcribed 
to Buonaparte, by no means reaſſured the com. 
mercial world againſt the enterprifing genius of 
the French general, and the irreconcilable hatred 


which the Sultaun of My/ore bore to the maſters of 


Bengal ; the deſtruction of one of the two could 
alone cauſe to be conſidered as chimerical the 
great revolution which it was imagined had been 
concerted between them, and reſpecting the poſ- 
fibility of which, travellers, men informed of the 
preſent ſtate of thoſe vaſt regions, are far from being 
agreed, 

This would be the place for a picture of the lat 
operations of Buonaparte in Syria and Egypt, and 


our readers perhaps expected it; but we are com- 
pelled to defer fulfilling our engagements on that 


head till our next Number. Preſſed by the rapi- 
dity of the events of the war in Europe, we ſhould 
be afraid of curtailing this great epiſode of the 
wars in Aſia, which will be one of the moſt inte- 
reſting in the hiſtory of the age of revolntions 
We would with alſo, before we compreſs in a ſew 
pages ſuch a variety of objects ſo intereſting, and 
of a nature ſo new, to have before us the materials, 
the accounts which as yet are too incomplete ; we 
muſt hear the actors, we muſt have from them- 
ſelves not only the ſeries of the facts, but alſo the 
details of that ſingular aſſemblage of French, 
Greeks, Arabs, Jews, and Copts, forming, as it 
were, a new nation. It is not only his projects 
and 
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ant his plans of war, of which wer ſhould now! 
ge 100 [light a ſketch," but it is ell Ahe internal 
policy of the-conqueror of Egypt that extites cu- 
foſity and deſerves tbofx atteftön. ot It is that 
medley of arms, manners, cuſtoms, and la | 
v rarious,, underiia military authorityn apprNe ly 
tempered by ſome fotms of demoefatical $6veyho 
went. It, is that tranſplantation- Sf the Arts of 
the moſt improved practices of inddſtryy vdr 
reſults of the! higheſt degree of cation ii th 
midit of-deſerts,--and:of barbarous-hordes, that It 
would be intereſting to obſerv Tus, ''therdforey 
in the hope of being able to pte ſom ti bur: readers, 
at a ſubſequenti period, notions iii vague; let us 
d well no longer upon the ſubject h /but᷑ det luis try to- 
5nd again, and to diſplay upon tllat theatre alda 
too extenſive, from the Nori Sen to the Gulf o 
Gra, the unex peced cbimbinatiuns ie mare 
ments more and more rapid and the actions mbrd* 
nd more frequent, of all the forces which beth 
arties ha ve been ablt to bring forward 


. 


, ® 


7„, P mp, ow 


7 


2 


© have ſucceſſively developed the'coriceptibnz> the 
kecution, and the iſſue of three different plans of 
fenſive operations, both general and combined: 
three marked by great events which ſormed the 
euuement of each of thoſe ats. 90 
Firſt epoch (March and April) Firſt olentive 
rations of the French under the old Directory, 
o renewed hoſtilities— Conqueſt of the Griſons 
vol. 11,—NO, vii. D by 


At the three principal epoths of this campaign, 


— RI » 


Lecaurbe-Battle of Sterkach gained by the 4, 
duke—Battle;of M 
Set + Tha; French * c ment in excy 
quarter. 
| offenſive operations of the Allies in Italy—Paſiay 


 Savarrow-—Recapture of Lombardy and of pat 


 Alefſandria——Battle of Sar Gidiano, near Piacenn 


18 Errroux or 
hy. Mats, and of the frontiers of the Tyral by 


— 


er a Wee 


of, the Adda— Battle of Caſſano gained by Marſu 


of | Piedmont—Recapture of the Griſons—-Paſſze 
of the COS Ren Ry 
Zurich by the Mthduke. ? 
Active deſence of the French-Sthto of oblers 
tion—PFarces - balanced in Switzerland—Beſieging 
war in Italy Advantages gained by Moreau nea 


gained by ' Sxwarrow — Defence of the ſtate «f 
Genoa — Junction of W —— of 
Tuſcany Capture of Mantua. 
Third epoch (Agi and — 
offenſive operations of the French Attempt « 
General dJoubers to relieve Toriona-—Battle of Nei 
gained by; Marſhal Sarroto Attack of all the 
poſts; of the Alps, and of Piedmont, by Genera 
Ghampionmet—Attack of the poſition of Zurich by 
General Moſſena—Advantages gained by Genera 
Chabran and Lecourbe againſt the Archduke's lei 
wing—Paſſage of the Rhine by the corps unde 
the French general Muller Invaſion of the B. 
latmate—Bombardment of Philipſburg. y 
Fe 2 1 | 6 


A 
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We again place this picture under e eyes of 


our readers; we diſtinguiſh theſe epochs, in order 
to enable them” better to comprehend paſt events, 
and to facilitate the application of the new ſyſtem 
of war to future occurrences. 

It has been frequently obſerved, that ſome mo- 
gern biſtorians had eſtabliſhed between iſolated 
fats connexions which had not, perhaps, at all 
exiſted ; and that they had imagined an order-of 
things correſpondent to their conjeQures, for the 
purpoſe of giving to the too uniform recitals of 
human miſeries the point and attraction of the in- 
quiry into firſt cauſes, rerum copnoſtere cauſas. We 
ſear not this reproach, and we think we have pre- 
rented it by ſhewing, how, by dint of extending 
and multiplying the combinations, they are fo 
connected, that at this terrible game a blow can 
no longer be ſtruck, nor a movement made, with- 
out the whole ſyſtem being deranged. It ſeems 
that the progreſs of this new kind of war leads 


ſtateſmen and generals beyond their ſphere ; thers- 


s no longer any rule or known limit for the con- 
(ption of their plans and the directian of their 
operations. 

The better to explain this aſſertion, which might 
appear paradoxical, we ſhall give a clear idea of 
the ſituation of the armies at the fourth epoch of 
the campaign; and the recent events by which it is 
fiſfinguiſhed, will be brought forward and: put in 

Þ 2 _ 


4 Perlen erer 


their, KB eveꝑ of the n 
that have produced, em. zen: 
The too mumerous armies, andi the too. * 

proportion, of, artillexy in the French armics, and 
of cavalry in the Imperial inet hath indeed made 
it neceſſary, to enlarge the theatre and had, as ve 
have beſore . demonſtrated;., thus! changed almoſt 
all the old, data reſpeclipg the importance of ſuch 
and ſuch 2; part, of the, frontier between Germany 
and. the Toy „Countries, or between France and 
Italy, and reſpecting the nature of the military 
operations of which. theſe countries were ſuſceptible. 
Byt the combinations of attack, and defence had 
not yet, before this laſt campaign, extended beyond 
the great limits which ſeparate the theatre of var 
if Flanders, from that of the Rhine, and the latter 
from Italy. Was. it not already wonderful, that 
the ſpaces. which had ſufficed for the Condis, the 
Eugenes, the Montecuculis, the TFuremes, and the 
Luxembourge, to diſplay with great forces ſo much 
genus and. adixity s, that the fortreſſes, the-polis, 
the _obſtacles, which bad ſtoppod or ſavoured thele 
great generals, during ſeveral; campaigns, were, in 
a manner, effaced from the new military topo- 
graphy,? Were we. alſo, to have expected greater 
efforts than thoſe: which had been neceſſary for 
taking up poſitions, and fighting battles upon thi 
EVE: 4 ſurface of a country, without paying an) 
regard to the ground, to the intermediate poſitions 
| but 
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but folely to the importance of the points occupied 
at great diſtances: without being connected, and 
as if it had been agreed to mark only by the oc- 
cupation of the principal poſts the ideal delineation 


of theſe immenſe lines. Nevertheleſs, theſe de- 


ployments, theſe marches in columns of manœuvre, 
ſor the purpoſe of reciprocally endeavouring to 
furround each other at the extremities of a line 
which the eye could not meaſure, were not 855 the 
laſt period of the progreſſion. 

The great barriers placed by nature betwore the 
different countries having been opened, and paſſed 
through, as had been the particular limits, the 
lines, the connexions of poſts, and the courſes of 
nvers ; means have been found to move the great 
bodies of armies, and to march them from one 
frontier to another, in like manner as corps were 
marched to different points of a frontier, in order 
to form a ſingle line. 

The object of theſe vaſi operations is no longer 
merely to carry a poſition, to reduce an important 
fortreſs by puſhing on beyond the country which 
it covers; and the communications which it con- 
fines; but to force the enemy to at once evacuate 
a whole country, by alſo running the riſk of loſing 
an entire frontier by a ſingle chance, by a fingle 
erent of war. 


In theſe general actions, the movements of the 


troops are no longer merely manceuvres of the- 
ine, no longer merely forced marches, but expe- 


ditions 


1 . 
” , as 
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ditions of fifty and ſixty leagues performed by peri 
large armies, undertaken with as little hefitation, feig 
and. executed with as much rapidity, as if the the 
queſtion was only to detach a fimple advanced alon 
guard. of g 

The French armies had for the ſirſt time, and of p 
with ſo much ſucceſs, put in practice this kind of force 
offenſive war, that the Allies were forced to adopt the 1 
it in their turn: never were ſuch large bodies of ſtac 
troops rendered ſo moveable. | eithe 

In proportion as the means increaſe and com. of tl 


bine, the object becomes enlarged and ſimplified, 
as is always the caſe in the improvement of the 
arts and ſciences. The generals on both ſides now 
ſeek only to outflank and deſtroy one of the great 
ſupports of the wings, in order to force the = 
to an abſolute retreat. 

We do not here allude ſolely to a common rule 
applicable to war, from the attack of the ſmalleſt 
poſt to that of the beſt flanked and moſt import 
ant poſition; but we wiſh to make our readers 
obſerve, that this epoch which we deſcribe, is at- 
tended with this remarkable circumſtance, that the 
moſt bloody pitched battles, fought in determined 
poſitions, thoſe great victories, which would for- 
merly have decided the fate of the campaign, ot 
perhaps the fate of the war, are of no importance, 
except when they are connected with the whole ot tem 
a general attack. treſs a 

The Archduke and Marſhal Suwarrow had ex: il On 

perienced, 


S. = . - 
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perieaced, the former at the recapture of Lucieu- 
* and at the paſſage of the Rhine, the latter at 
the patiage of the Auda, that decided ſucceſſes 


done in this kind of war, could be only the reſult 


of grand movements, of a multiplicity of affairs 
of poſts combined, connected, and ſupported by 
forces ſufficiently ſuperior to penetrate, in ſpite of 
the moſt vigorous reſiſtance, in ſpite of all the ob- 
ſtacles of nature and art, and to invade all at once, 
either the whole, or, at leaſt, a conſiderable part 
of the theatre of war. 

But, if this theatre of war had in 1794 been 
ſound too confined for the numerous French batta- 
ions, it was now too extenfive for the two allied 


armies of Switzerland and of Italy, which being 


doth lopped by formidable poſitions, that of Ma/- 
ſea before Zurich, and that of Moreau in the Apen- 


tines, could not before the arrival of freſh rein- 
*forcements purſue farther an offenſive war. 


In fat, after the battle of Novi, General Suwar- 
rom had too great a ſuperiority to remain in obſer- 


ration, and leave the French all the advantage of 


their capital defence of the ſtate of Genoa z and 
tevertheleſs this ſuperiority was not yet ſufficient 
for forcing the head of theit intrenchments, or for 
detaching corps capable of penetrating through the 
different paſſes of the Apennines, in order to take 
them in the rear, and oblige them to quit the for- 

treſs and the Riviera of Genoa. | 
On the other hand, the Archduke, who (as we 
have 
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have ſeveral times repeated, becauſe. it is à capital 
point in the diſcuſſion: of the general operations of 
this campaign) had not been able to ſupport his 
leſt wing, already too much weakened, againſt the 
attacks of General Lecourbe, found it, at the mo- 
ment of the arrival of the 26,000 Ruſſians, com- 
manded by Prince Kor/atow, impoſſible to collet 
all his forces for the purpoſe of retaking his firſt 
poſition, and reopening his communications with 
Italy by Mount $7. Go:hard. The ſuccour of the 
Ruſſians had been too long delayed, the march of | 
this auxiliary army was too well known, for the 
French generals not to have been prepared ſor pro- 
fiting by the laſt ſavourable moments, which they 
had remaining, previous to the junction of the 
Ruſſians and Auſirians upon the Rhine, in order 
to interrupt beſoreband, by the vigour of their at- 
tacks, the concert of operations which this junction 
was to produce. 2 165 

The 9% who had been aware of this ef- 
fort of the French armies, and had made diſpo- 
ſitions ſor covering Swabia, was in the preſence of 
Maſſeua, and almoſt in the middle of the. battles 
which the latter baſtencd to bring on with him, in 
order to detain him, obliged to accompliſh the 
march of the Ruſſian troops which were entering 
Switzerland, and that of the Auſttian troops which 
he was leading to the right bank of the Rhine. 

We have mentioned the incurſion of General 


Muller into the Palatinate, and we have remarked 
the 
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the aſtoniſhing celerity of the marches of the 
Archdnke, who hardly arrived in time to ſave Phi- 
Iburg. The reverſes experienced by the Allies in 
Switzerland will, perhaps, one day be attributed 
to this movement 'of the Archduke, which may ap- 
pear ill-judged and precipitate, at the moment 
when the arrival of General Suwarrow was about 
to re-eſtabliſh the balance of the forces, and give 
him even a ſuperiority ſufficiently great, to be able 
to purſue the courſe of his former operations. 

But in reaſoning thus, we ſhould loſe ſight of 
the general plan, and of the importance of the 
formation of an army of the Empire; we ſhould 
forget, that if the French had ſtrengthened them- 
ſelves upon the right bank of the Rhine, they 
would have threatened the rear of the allied army, 
and the communications, without which the pro- 
viſions and forage collected at ſo great an expenſe 
in the environs of Vm and upon the Upper Danube, 
could not reach the allied army in Switzerland, 


po- which was entirely deſtitute of them. Undoubtedly 
e of there never were motives more urgent for detaching 
tics Wh the right wing of an army, and for placing it, 
"yy eſpecially a cavalry too numerous for the nature of 


lhe Swiſs territory, in a ſituation to act. 


| We ſee, that, both in Italy and in Germany, 
yhich notwithſtanding their junction fince the capture of 
9 Mantua, notwithſtanding the reinforcements they 
_ lad received, the coaleſced powers had not yet, at 
r 


de end of September, troops ſufficient to accom- 
VOL, 11.—NO. VIE, E pliſh 
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pliſh their firſt. deſigns, and to execute the two 
grand attacks, which were to diſconcert and to 
counteract the plan of defence of the eaſtern fron- 
tiers of France. They divided the main body «f 


cach of their armies, and tried to fill up the inter. 


vals which they were forced to leave between them; 
almoſt as if, in the ſimple order of battle, before 
coming to a diſpoſition for an attack, the front of 


a ſpot, or of a line too extenſive, is occupied by 


marches to the flank, and by manceuvres which 
appear to have no particular object. 

The French on their fide, whether they re. 
mained in a paſlive ſtate of defence, or whether 
they withed to repel or anticipate attacks, by ad- 
ing themſelves, were inſufficient for covering every 
part of their frontier, except by movements, un- 
doubtcdly leſs apparent, ſince their general poſition 
was more confined, but not Jeſs rapid than thoſe 
of the Allies. Of this, the reader will have been 
able to form an opinion from the battles of M- 
reau's army, from the marches and attacks of Ge- 


neral Championnet, againſt the chain of the pols i 


of the Allies in all the vallies of the frontiers dl 
Piedmont ; from the frequent actions of the co- 
lumns of Maſſna's army, from the paſſages of the 
Rhine, the incurſions of the garriſons of Mai: 
and Ehrenbreiſſtein, and the reinforcements drann 
ſrom the coaſis and from the interior, in order (0 
ſupport the Batavian army. 


Thus, then, in every quarter, both parties havin; 
con- 
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conſamed beforehand, either by battles or fa- 
ticue, à greater number of men than they had 
hoped to aſſemble, for ſtriking at each other the 
final blows, they endeavoured, ' by 'marches and 
countermarches, to compenſate ſor this want of 
force, for this deficiency of proportion between 
the object and the means, in order to bc able, be- 
fore the end of the campaign, to attempt upon a 
fingle point a deciſive irruption. 

Such ſeem to us to be the cauſes of that pro- 
digious activity of the armies, which continues in- 
creaſing from day to day, and which unſortu— 
nately extends afar the ravages of war, and too 
frequently forces them to abandon nations, whoſe 
cauſe they have taken up, or whom they have in- 
duced to eſpouſe theirs, and who remain expoſed 
to the vengeance, or dependant on the generolity 
of the conqueror. 

It is under this general point of view that we 
have juſt examined what opinion ſhould be ſorm- 
cd of the events which we have to relate, and we 
ſhall compare their developments according to this 
concluſion, 

Since the eventual reduction of Tortona, Mar- 
ſhal Suwarrow had unfolded his projects. General 
kray, who, after the battle of Novi, had marched 
by Novara towards the frontier of - the Valais 
vith fourteen battalions and two regiments of ca- 
valry, had received orders to bring back this corps 
to Aleſſandria; and to confine himſelf to ſupport- 
E 2 ing 
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ing Colonel Strauch and the Prince de Nolan, on 
the frontiers of the Valais, with General Landon; 
brigade. 

The new plan determined upon by the two In. 
perial courts, conſiſted in forming, 1. In the cen. 
tre, in Switzerland, a Ruſſian grand army, under 


the orders of General Suwarrow. 2. Upon the T 
left, in Italy, an Auſtrian army commanded hy orga 
Generals Kray and Melas. 3. To the right, upon fede 
the Lower Rhine, the Imperial army reinforced by the | 
the contingents of the Empire, under the com- T 
mand of the Archduke. Cant 
We have ſufficiently explained the general mo- the | 
tive, and we ought likewiſe to make known the varia 
particular motives of this unexpected change in the L. 
arrangement and diſtribution of the forces of the the! 
Allies. torati 
It is certain that this new formation was pre- It 
ferable to the mixture of the troops of different Accor 
nations, in the ſame army, which, even ſuppoſing cumſ 
the moſt perfect harmony to exiſt between them, is, ir 
neceſſarily impedes the ſervice by the difference of ſucco 
language, regulation, and diſcipline. For one ad- three 
vantage accruing from the rivality of. courage and to be 
talent, how many ſerious inconveniences are not the 1. 
riſked! | | | to thi 
Each of the three armies was therefore to gain Wi land, 
by this new arrangement; the Ruſſians drew nearer Let 
to the ſhorteſt and beſt route for receiving their ¶ V. 
recruits ; the inevitable confuſion in the depots, WI © the 


hoſpitals, 
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hoſpitals, and magazines, became leſs; each army 
was likewiſe to receive different auxiliaries in Italy, 
in Switzerland, and in Germany; and it was a 
very wiſe precaution not to add the mixture of na- 
tions in the armies to that of the people, whom 
they excited to take up arms. ; 

The Piedmonteſe troops, which were to he re- 
organized without delay, and thoſe of the con- 
federation of the princes of Italy, were to augment 
the forces under General Kray. 

The new levies in the Griſons, and in the little 
Cantons, the troops formed by old Swiſs officers, 
the Prince de Conde*s corps, and a diviſion of Ba- 
rarian troops, were to join the Ruſhan army. 

Laſtly, the different contingents of the Empire, 
the levies of militia, newly organized in the Elec- 
torates, were to reinforce the Archduke's army. 

It may not be unneceſſary here to mention, that, 
according to calculations as correct as in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances we have been enabled to make, that 
is, in continuing to eſtimate the loſſes and the 
ſuccours, we have reckoned that each of theſe 
three armies ſeparate, and formed, would be found 
to be from 60 to 70,000 ſtrong, at the period of 
the 1ſt of October. A conſiderable corps belonging 
to the Archduke's army was to remain in Switzer- 
land, under the command of General Ho/ze. 

Let us now ſollow the movement of General 
Srvarrow for the execution of this new diſpoſition 
ol the forces, one of the boldeſt that has heea 

dared 
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dared to be attempted before an active and enter. 
priſing enemy. In the beginning of September, 
the centre of his army was at Ati. The left wing, 
which was firſt under the orders of General Ry. 
berg, occupied Novi, covered Tortona, and puſhed 
on its poſts by Yo/tagio to within fight of the Bo. 
chetta, The right wing, under the command of 
General F:chtenſtem, extended as far as the P, 
towards Turin. Two Ruſſian diviſions were poſt. 
ed in the environs of Spigno and Acqui; the poſts 
at the entrance of the vallies of the Piedmonteſe 


Alps had been reinforced. 


General Championmnet continued to. carry on a 
very ſharp war of poſts; one of his columns had 
entered Suſa, a ſecond had taken poſſeſſion of the 
city of Aoufta, in the valley of that name, and 
had forced the Imperialiſts to retire near Fort 
Bardo. At the ſame time he made demonſtrations 
towards Coni and the Col di Tenda; he had forced 
ſome important poſts, and penetrated as far as P- 
guerol. 

General Moreau, who, after having ſupported his 
poſts towards the river of the Levant againſt the 
enterpriſes of General K/enau, had concentrated his 
forces between Savona and San Giacomo, puſhed on 
his detachments as far as Bafſaluzzo and Cupriata, 
and made diſpoſitions for moving forward. 

On the 8th of September, General Snare 
ordered the firſt column of the Ruſſian troops i 


march, under the command of General Ro/znberg; 


N if 
IF 
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it directed its route towards Novara, to proceed 
afterwards by Bellmzona to Mount St. Gothard. 
Whether General Moreau had diſcovered this 


* movement by the manceuvres of General Xray, 
ied or that the eventual truce of Tortona not being 
N yet expired, he hoped. to be able ſtill to ſnatch 


from the Allies this trophy of the battle of Novi, 


Pu, he left his poſition, on the gth of September, with 
It. a corps of from 20 to 25,000 men, forming three 
its columns; the firſt marched againſt Acgw, and the 
eſe two others againſt Novi and Serravalle. + 


General Kray, having marched to meet him 
with the left, and part of the centre of the Imperial 
army, there was a very warm engagement ; the 
French columns were repulſed. After a pretty 
conſiderable loſs Moreau fell back, and reſumed his 
former poſitions. 

On the 11th of September the citadel of Tortona 
was at length ſurrendered to General Suwarrov, 
who, after having publicly taken his leave, aud 
expreſſed his acknowledgments to the Auſirian 
generals and troops, ſet off for Switzerland with 
the rear guard of the Ruſhan army. 

At firſt, after the reduction of Tortona, all that 
part of General Kray's army which was encamped 
at Bozzolo di Formigaro, and at Rival/a, marched 
firſt to Ae ſandria, and then towards Coni by Felici- 
an) and Alba. 

The main body of the army, conſiſting of about 
turty-five battalions, and five regiments of ca- 

valry, 
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valry, under the command of General Melas, vn 
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aſſembled on the 16th of September, at Bra upon * 
the Sura. This was a central poſition between * 
the Alps and the Appennines, very well choſen for tion o 
counteracling the progreſs of General Championng, power 
and the junction which he was endeavouring to yolts. 
execute in front of Coni with the army, of which of thi 
General Moreau was about to leave him the com- Ger 
mand, in the country of Genoa. 7 allem! 

Championnet was then near Pignerol; his head. in att 


quarters were at Villa Valletta ; the corps, which 
he had detached in front of Su/a, and which was 
eſtimated at 6 or 7000 men, was advancing to- 
wards Turin, where commanded General Bellegard:, 
brother to the field-marſhal of that name, who 
had been ſent for to Vienna, 

The left column of the French army of the 
Alps, commanded by General Duheſme, was ad- 
vancing from Aoigſla againſt Forea, which was 0c- 
cupied by General Haddick, whoſe diviſion formed 
the right wing of the Auſtrian army. 

By means of theſe movements (by which, in pene- 
trating by the two principal vallies, he threatened to 
ſurround the fortreſs of Turin, and the right flank 
of the Auſtrian army) General Championnet marched 
in force through the marquiſate of Saluzzo, at the 
entrance of the valley of the S/ura, near the ſamous 
field of battle of Staffarda, where, in 1690, the 
Marſhal de Catmat beat the Duke of Savoy. 


On the 14th and 15th of September there were 
ſome 
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ſome very warm addions in front of Faſſano and 


Savighano, which General Gottſheim defended with 
in advanced guard of about 6000 men, in expoRta- 


tion of being ſupported by General Melas. He was, 


however, forced to give up theſe two important 
polts, General Championnet made himſelf maſter 
of them, but they were ſoon retaken. 

General Kray had, as we have before mentioned, 
aſſembled his forces at Bra; he loſt not a moment 
in attacking General Championnet's corps, which 
was almoſt iſolated, and fo far advanced, that 
it could in one day's march join the left wing of 
Moreau's army. 

The Auſtrian army left the camp at Bra on the 
ih: it was divided into two columns. General 


Kray, in perſon, led on the left column, and di- 


rected it againſt Faſano. General 'Melas, at the 
head of the other, marched to attack Savigliano. 
The action was firſt commenced by the latter: 
lis right column, in which the regiments of Fur- 


r and Stuart attacked, retook the poſt of 


Savighans, 

The French alſo evacuated in the night the poſt 
of Foſano, and, after having ſuffered confiderable 
los, fell back upon Maria, aſcending the little 
Iver of that name, one of thoſe which form and 

ater the valley called Chateau Dauphin. The 

hole chain of poſts above Turin had been at- 
xked at the ſame time; General Bellegarde being 
reſſed, and at firſt driven back towards Rivoli, 
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was ſupported by Generals Kaim and Valaſſiu ich, 
who forced the French to retire to Sa, 


Nothing had happened on the fide of Ge, of i 
fince the laſt fruitleſs attempt made by Morea to hene 
relieve Tortona, and ſince his retreat into his po. tion. 
fition of Savona. Two ſmall Auſtrian corps hat fakit 
remained in obſervation, one between Gavi and Corn 
Novi upon the Scrivia, and the other in the environ In ſt 
of Acqui and Spigno upon the Bormida. | gene 

Such were the manceuvres and actions, by which confi 
General Kray, in going to meet the French, watch- that 
ing them cloſely on all fides, and himſelf attacking rt 
them at the opening of the vallies, contrived to Al 
cover and to ſecure the march of the Ruſſians that c 
who were haſtening to reach the paſſes of Mount ot fa 
St. Gothard. On recollecting the ſieges and the pablic 

actions, which in former wars rendered famous the ſubjec 
places that we have juſt mentioned, as ſimple poſt, * 
take and retaken in a few days, we might be . 
aſtoniſhed that the paſſes of the Aſſietie, of Exills 'luti 
that Mont. Melian, Chateau Dauphin, and Pigneri|, the a 
have not been of the ſame importance as former, Indivic 
even for bodies of troops nearly of the ſame force, ud w 
if we did not ſeek for the motive of this difference Rances 
in the yery object ob the operations, which can nov benoa 
no longer be thus circumſcribed, 4 Go 

After this attempt, General Championnet, having 1 gat 
left the command of his troops to General Duleſu, op 
who, in the courſe of the day of the 16th, hal 4 y 
marched againſt Saluzzo, went to Genoa to receine Ko 


fron 
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from , the bands of General Morea the command 
ol the army of Haly; ; that of the Alps was to be 
henceforth compriſed under the {ame denomina- 
ton. Moreau had Jäſt been ſent for to Paris: : on 
taking leave of his' army, at the head- quarters at 
Cornegliano, he congratulated, it upon its fortitude 
in ſupporting every Kind of piivation- The new 


| conſidered as an inſult to the army, the reports 


evacuation of the Ligurian territory. 

A few days before Champiannet O arriyal at Genoa, 
that city had been put into a ſtate of fiege, that i is 
to ſay, the authority of the government as. to 
public order and interior police was ſuſpended, and 
ſubjected to the military power. Serious commo- 
tions had compelled the French to take this pre- 
caution, and the remembrance of the famous re- 
jolution of 1746 might juſtify it; for there are in 
the charadters of nations, as well as in thoſe of 
Individuals, traits which are ſuppoſed to be effaced, 
ud which ſuddenly reappear when fimilar circum- 
ſtances awaken the ſame ſentiments. In 1748, 
Genoa, terrified and confounded at the approach 
of 60,000 Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, had opened 
ls gates; they availed themſelves with ſo much 
Ngour of what is, by general conſent, called the 
ghts of victory, that the people, who obeyed 
nurmuring, roſe and armed themſelves. The com- 
wndant at firft took little notice of this frenzy, 
F 2 which 
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general alſo iſſued a proclamation, in which he 


that had been ſpread reſpecting the approaching | 
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which he thought momentary : it however iy. 
creaſed ; barricadoes were formed, and all the; in. 
habitants of Genoa became a ſormidable army, 
which drove . out the conquerors; a memorable 
inſtance of the energy which a ſpark may revixe i 
the mind of a people, when eyen bordering upy 
the laſt degree of conſternation, _ 

The effect which the French government had 
promiſed. themſelves from this laſt movement i 
in Italy General Suwarrow, and the Mn. which 
the Archduke, in his turn, demanded ; or to profi 
by, the weakneſs of the allied army, in order t 
unite the two French armies of the Alps and d 


2 Ly in the plains of Piedmont; and if they coil 


not there reſume the offenſive, to at leaſt extend 
and facilitate the defence of the country of Gena, 
where the French were ſuffering much from the 
difficulty of the communications. 

This object was not accompliſhed, becauſe th 
army of the Alps was nothing more than a rei- 
forced. cordon of troops, whoſe aQivity and reit 
rated attacks upon the whole chain of poſts, whic 
the Allies had puſhed into the upper vallies, coui 


not at firſt ſufficiently attract their attention tt 
divert them from the ſiege of Tortona, and malt 


them quit the poſitions by which they were col 


fining the ſtate of Genoa. When the aſſembli 
of the conſcripts had increaſed the diſpoſadl 


forces under General Championnet to nearly 25,00 
Men 
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men; and when about the cpoch when the 
battle of Novi was fought, he could venture to 
penetrate farther, this diverfion did not check Gene- 
ral Suwarrow, and it would have been of more ad- 
vantage to the French, that theſe freſh troops 
had been ſent to the army of General Joubert. In 
ſhort, in this latter caſe, the movement of General 
Championnet was dilatory. It ſeems that his greateſt 
effort ſhould have been attempted. on the gth of 


his poſition of Savona, and deſcended from the 
Apennines 1n order again to attack the corps of 
obſervation under General Kray. When it is in- 
tended, by the attacks of two ſeparate armies, to 
compel an enemy ſuperior in force to each of them, 
to give up the poſition which he occupies between 
them, it is neceſſary that theſe attacks ſhould be 
ſimultaneous, and that the enemy ſhould be obliged 
to divide his forces, or to loſe one of the ſupports 
of his wings. 

The want of concert, which we have juſt re- 
marked, muſt have been ſerviceable to General 
Kray ; but he could not avail himſelf of it with 
more celerity and preciſion, nor better fulfil his 
object, which was to maintain his ground till the 
arrival, of the reinforcements, that were to fill the 
vacant ſpace occaſioned by the departure of the 
Ruſſian troops. 

There ſcarcely remained more than 18 or 20,000 

men 


September, at the very moment when Moreau left. 
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men of the auxiliary army, which General Sava. mar 
row had brought into Italy, and which, at the end Ma/ 
of July, had received a remforcement of 10 or {ecu 
7 1,000 men by the route of Hungary. f 
on the 14th of September, the advanced guard the 
of this army (one of thoſe which has fought ſo corp 
many and ſo bloody battles in the ſpace of four and 
months) reached Bellinzona. A 
The columns defiled through Agno, and en- war 
ramped at Bironico, Faverna, and Bedans, in the of t 
environs of Mount Cenero, a poſition which Gene. and 
ral Lecourbe had occupied three months before. Gen 
On the 15th of September General Suwarrow ar- Rhin 
rived at Lugano, after having collected his troops Auf 
at Mount Cenero. He made his diſpoſitions for Mad 
the attacks of S7. Gothard, and for his junction to jt 
with the Aufirian corps under Generals Auffenberg Wil bon 
and Jellachich, which occupied, in front of Gene- n 
ral Lecourbe's advanced guards, the frontiers of the poſit 
Griſons and of the little cantons. Was 
This divifion of Auſtrian troops, which was fill 8 
to receive ſome reinforcements by the Tyrol, was force 
deſtined to ſecon® General Suwarrow, whoſe ob- Ogre 
ject was not only to repulſe General Lecourbe, and Num 
to re-eſtabliſh the left wing of the allied army of migh 
Switzerland in its former poſitions upon the Revs, ang 
but alſo to ſurround the right of the French army, outle 
to ſeparate it from the Valais, and croffing, at yin 
once, both Mount Furca and the Engelberg, to ua 
C TC 


march 
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march againſt Lucerne and Berne, in order to force 
Maſſena to quit his poſition, and paſs the Aur to 
ſecure his rear. 

In proportion as the Ruſſians advanced towards 
the frontiers of South Switzerland, General Strauch's 
corps, ſupported by General Laudon, moved forward, 
and reſumed its former poſts. 

As early as the 23d of September, Marſhal Su. 
warrow, having aſcended the Leventina, or valley 
of the Teſino, took poſſeſſion of the poſt of Airolo, 


General Ro/enberg turned, by the ſources of the 
Rhine, the poſition of Ur/ſeren. Farther on General 
Auffenberg deſcended, with his brigade, by the 
Maderanthal into the valley of the Reuſs, in order 
to join General Suwarrow's columns in the poſi- 
tion of the Szezg. 

Thus the recapture of S/. Gothard, and of the 
poſitions upon the Revs, by General Suwarrow, 
was exactly the reverſe of the operation executed 
a month before by General Lecourbe, who was now 
forced to give up theſe important poſts. The to- 
pographical detail by which we have, in our 75 
Number, endeavoured to explain this expedition, 
might here be repeated ; it would be ſufficient to 
tranſpoſe the names of the vallies, and of the 
outlets by which General Suwarrow's columns, 
iſſuing forth in front of each other, as thoſe of 


lhe retreat of the different French poſts eſtabliſhed 
upon 


and the next day of that of S/. Gothard; while 


General Lecourbe had done, ſucceſſively cut off 
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upon the courſe of the Reni from the Der}; Au 

Bridge as far as Altorfe. and 

Marſhal Suwarrow's entrance into Switzerland fou 

could not be more fortunate ; and this expedition, forc 

perhaps of a new kind to this veteran general, was an 
the more remarkable, as his officers and ſoldier wwe 
came out of the plains of Italy, and had ſcarcely at /; 
any experience in this ſort of war. | : entr 
| If the capture of S/. Gothard by the French had, x fron 
| | month before, given ſo favourable a change to the Lin 
1 fituation of their affairs in Switzerland, this key was cam} 
J no leſs important in the hands of the Ruſſians. We po 
4 have mentioned how far General Suwarrow would 4070 
have puſhed his progreſs, if the ſucceſſes of an attack, Bad 
or merely the ſupport of the poſition of the right lecke 
of the army upon the Limmat, had left him ſuff- T 
cient time; we have even ſaid, that aſter a great temb 
reverſe, the occupation of the Upper Alps, and 0 
the communication with Italy, if they could not als v 
| balance the fortune of arms, might, at leaſt, hare Id! 
13 enſured the means of re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of lhe { 
| the Allies. However complete may have been the il" 
1 victory which General Maſſena has ſince gained, it be 
4 ſeems that he ought to have rendered it more diff 7 
YN cult to General Suwarronv to enter Switzerland by In 
| 3 St. Gothard. vert 
| Since the army of Prince Kor/akow had replaced rom 
{ the Auſtrian troops in the poſition of Zurich, and 7 
. the Archduke had marched to the relief of Phily/ 7 $3 
burg, General Hotze commanded the part of the * 


4 Auſtrian 


VOL 
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Auſtrian army which had remained in Switzerland, 
four regiments of cavalry. Compelled, by ſuperior 


an advantageous poſition behind the Linth, be- 
tween Meſen and Utznach ; his head-quarters were 
at Rattbrun, and, with his left wing, he covered the 
entrance of the Griſons. The Ruſſians extended 
from Utznach, along the lake of Zurich and the 
Liumat, as far as Baden; they had a corps en- 
eamped upon the Horn before Zurich, and another 


We upon the heights near the road which leads to Mul- 
ald kſkofen ; General Nauendorf's corps was oppoſite to 
ck, Baden, and cloſed the right wing, which was pro- 
joht lected by the Rhine. | 

i The following was, from the beginning of Sep- 
Treat tember, the poſition of Maſſena's army: 

jor On the right, General Thureau occupied the Va- 


lis with a diviſion. Lecourbe occupied St. Gothard 
and the courſe of the Reuß, as far as the lake of 
lhe four Cantons, and puſhed his advanced guards 
into the valley of the Griſons. The diviſion of 
4, it Grncral Soult was at Glaris, which was three times 
ry laxen and retaken, and extended as far as Adliy- 
eil; the diviſion of General Mortier from Adli/- 
weil to Dietiton, and that of General de Lorges 
om Dietifon to Baden, formed the centre of the 
French army; that of General Heudelt from Baden 
o the Rhine, and the reſerve, which General 
Hein commanded in the Frickthal, formed the left ; 
General Chabran commanded, at Baſle. 
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and which conſiſted of twenty- nine battalions, and 


forces, to abandon GJaris and Nefels, he had taken 
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Effeive Force at which we think we may eflimate i|4 
two” Armies, before General Suwarrow's Arrival in 
Switzerland. 

| ALLIED ARMY, 


Mer, 
From the left to the right. 


| General Jellachich's corps - - <= 8,000 


Left wing, under the orders of General 


Hotge * - — - * - 15,000 
Ruſſian army in the centre, under the 
command of Prince Kor/akow - 26,000 


Right wing or reſerve, under General 
 Nauendorf = - - — 10, ooo 


—— —¾—¼ʒ 


59,000 


« FRENCH ARMY. 


From the right to the left. 

Thureau's diviſion in the Valais - $8,000 
Right wing, under the orders of General 

Lecourbe - = — - - 18,000 
General Souli's corps in the canton of 

Glaris = - - — - - 11,000 
Diviſions under the command of Generals 

Mortier and de Lorges, forming the 

centre = - - - - - 25,00 
Left wing or reſerve, under General Klein 10,09 
In the intrenchments of Baſle = = 6,000 


12 
in 
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Independently of the actions of Glaris, there 


had been between the two armies various engage- 
ments of little importance, although the war of 
poſts, which commenced between the two poſi- 
tions, was warm and deſtructive; both parties re- 
ciprocally attempted to ſurpriſe each other, but al- 
ways without any effect. 

Since the ſucceſs of General Lecourbe's attacks, 
General Maſſena with his right hemmed in the leſt 
wing of the allied army, in order to attack the cen - 
tre with more advantage. He had juſt puſhed 
forward General Lecourbe; he endeavoured to 
penetrate, and entirely turn, by the valley of the 
Griſons, the poſitions which covered General Hotze's 
line; he thus prepared by degrees far a general at- 
tack, The intelligence of the march and pro- 
greſs of General Suwarrow, who might, in a few 
days, attempt upon the rear of the right of the 
French, in the weſt of Switzerland, what Maſſena 
was meditating on the eaſtern frontiers againſt the 
left of the Allies, haſtened his difpoſitions: he 
availed himſelf of the laſt moment which he had 
remaining to attack. 

Prince Korſakow's poſition at Zurich upon the 
heights, and upon the two banks of the Limmat, 
was the centre, or, to ſpeak more correctly, the 
bead of the general line, occupied by the three 
corps of the allied army, from the poſt of We/en, 
between the lake of Mallenſtadt and the Linth to 
lie Rhine. It will be ſeen, that upon this inter- 
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val, of about ſeventeen leagues, the lake of Zar;c; ler 
and the Linth, which forms it, on iſſuing from the alt 
valley of 'Glaris, had permitted the Allies to ex. Br 
tend, or rather to detach their left wing, to within or. 
near ten leagues of the head of the central pof. ab 
tion, which, till then, had appeared impregnable. cal 
Although this interval appears too conſiderable, 
General Hotze had nevertheleſs had reaſon to hay m⸗ 
advanced as far as the backs of the heights which fio 
ſeparate the courſe of the Lint} from that of the tac 
Thur. His head-quarters were at Kaltbrunn, ard 
by this concentrated poſition between thoſe heights to 
and the Linth, he could deſend inch by inch e 1c 
entrance of the two vallies of the Galt, and of ih: po! 
Toſs, the courſe of which, from the ſouth-ealt to 
the north-weſt, parallel to that of the Zimat, cul tac 
off, in the ſhorteſt direction, the rears of the cen- cro 
tre, and of the right of the allied army. aw; 
Such was the evident advantage of Hotze's pol. (01 
tion; and the object of Maſſena's firſt manceuvres He 
was, if poſtible, to diſlodge him from it, ſrom the atta 
beginning of the general action. 1. In order fel 
completely ſeparate him from General Jellachich All 
and to render impoſſible all junction with Suwar: batt 
row by the cantons of Schweits and Glaris, 2.11 1 
attack the centre with more confidence, when tt tain 
rears ſhould be threatened. Tele 
In order to attain this important object, ef Sen. 
French general made, upon his left, in the Fault 
hal and upon the Aar, ſeveral demonſtrations. i Au! 
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length, on the 24th of September, after having 


attracted attention, by a falſe attack directed againſt 
Bruck, and conducted by General Menard, he gave 
orders to General de Lorges to croſs the Limmat 
above Baden with his diviſion, and to attack the 
camp of the Ruſſians on the oppoſite bank. - 

General Morlier's diviſion, and the reſerve com- 
manded by General Klein, marched to get poſſeſ- 
fon of the heights to the weſt of Zurich, and at- 

tacked in front. 

General Aſaſſena had alſo ordered General Soult 
to croſs the Junt at the moment when the action 
ſhould begin, and warmly attack the advanced 
poſts of the Auſtrians in that quarter. 

General /otze, ſurpriſed by this impetuous at- 
tack, and informed that the French had already 
croſſed the Linth, mounted his horſe, and rode 
away with a few officers to the out-poſts, in order 
to reconnoitre between Schoannis and Kalten-Brunn. 
He advanced raſhly; the party was. ſurrounded and 
attacked, and General Hotze was left dead upon the 
held of battle, He was as much regretted by the 
Allies, as General Joubert, who was killed at the 
battle of Novi, had been by the French. 

The Imperial army of Switzerland could not ſuſ- 
tain a greater loſs than that of the defender of 
Feldkirch, nor at a moment when the talents of that 
general, and his particular knowledge of the diffi- 
cult country he was in, were more neceſſary; the 
Ruſſian generals thus loſt their guide. Holze, born 
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at Zurich, received his death-wound almoſt at li; 
own home. 

The French vigorouſly followed up their ff 
advantage; they firſt carried the bridge of Gryn, 
at the foot of the Brun-Berg, ſituated at the influx 
of the Linth into the lake of Zurich; the Prince of 
Wurtemberg, haſtening from Rapper/chwei with three 
Rufhan battalions, retook this poſt, but was unable 
to maintain it againſt a freſh attack; the bridge re. 
mained in the poſſeſſion of the French, and from 
that moment the Auſtrian troops, among whom 
the loſs of their general had already created ſome 
confuſion, could not maintain the poſition of U- 
nach, the right flank of which was upon the point 
of being turned. General St having defeated 
General Ho7ze's diviſions, forced them, by continuing 
the actions the next day, fo retreat in diſorder by 
the Goldmerthal towards Leickten/teig, in the Tre: 
genburg. 

This left wing, of which General Petra/ch took 
the command, atter the death of General Hot, 
was therefore, in this manner, from the 25th to the 
26th, entirely ſeparated from the centre of the 
army, the left flank and the rear of which re 
mained expoſed. 

The attacks againſt Zurich had been attendel 
with equal ſucceſs; de Lorges' diviſion had carricd 
all the poſts which were oppoſed to it, forced the 
camp, and driven the Ruſſians as far as the walls 


of 
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of Zurich. The heights to the welt had been car- 
ried by Generals Mortier and Klein. 

The French attacked with fo much reſolution, 
the Ruſſians, almoſt ſurrounded, defended them- 


flux ſelves with ſo much valour, kept their poſts and 
e of their ranks with ſo much firmneſs, that the ſlaugh- 
hre ter was as dreadful as the defeat was complete; 
able the artillery and baggage were loſt. 

e re. A ſtrong rear guard, ſhut up in Zurich, would 
from not ſurrender ; and the town, being ſummoned in 
hots rain, was carried ſword in hand. 

Cal Prince Korfakow retreated by Bulach and IVin- 
U ferthur, upon Egliſau and Scha ſt hauſen, too late, no 
peint doubt, if he was timely apprized of what was paſſ- 


ated ing on his left, between the two lakes. 


/ 


The French, maſters of the poſition of Zurich, 


110g 
er by of the two banks of the lake, and of the courſe of 
IT g. the Glatt, purſued in the two directions of $7. Gall 


and Scha ſſhiaiſenm the ſeparated Ruſſians and Auſ- 
tans, who, not being able either to join, or to 
take up good poſitions upon the Thur, were com- 
pelled to croſs the Rhine, and to place between 
them the lake of Conſtance. 

The towns even of Conſtance and Peterſhauſen 
vere occupied by the advanced guards of the 
French, who could not there a firſt maintain their 
ground. 
ed the Before we ſhew the reſemblance there was be- 
> walls WT ween this poſition, and that which the Archduke 

of ccupied, at the beginning of the campaign, above 
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above and below the lake of Conſtanre, we mutt 
give an account of the poſition and of the ma. 
nœuvres of General Suwarrow in Upper Switzer. 
land, and of his efforts to break the right wing of 
the French army; to penetrate, by the valley of 
the Linth, into the canton of Zurich, and forcing 
General Maſſena to fall back with his left, ex. 
tricate and rally before him the two corps which 
had been beaten. We may judge of the import 
ance that General Surwarrow attached to this ſecond 
project by the letters which he wrote to the com- 
manders of the Ruſſian troops diſlodged from 
Zurich . You will anſwer with your heads for 
* one more ſtep that you retreat; I am coming to 
4 repair your faults.” _ 

Aſter having driven General Gudin's brigade 
along the Reus, as far as Allorſt, he was ſtopped 
by the diviſions which General Lecourbe collected, 
and marched againſt him: among theſe was the 
diviſion of General Loiſon. 

Maſſena, foreſeeing that General Lecourbe's leſt 
wing would not be able to ſuſtain the attacks of 
General Suwarrow, joined by the diviſions of Jel- 
lachich and Auffenherg, marched to his relief witl 
a corps of about 15,000 men. He directed the 
diviſion of General Mor!ier againſt Schiveits, that 
of General Scult againſt IIA gen, and himſelf marched 
againſt Altorff. 

After the affair of the 25th and 26th, General 
Lincken had had ſome advantage upon the left bank 

of 
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wit of the lake of Wallenſtadt ; he had taken two 
mas French battalions, and endeavouring to favour, 
zer- by the centre, the movement of General Suwarrow, 
g of had advanced on the 28th as far as Glaris; but 
y of not being able to communicate, either by his right 
cing or by his left, he was forced to retire into. the 
ex. Griſons. „ee 8 
hich | In the mean time General Suwarroto, in ſpite of 
Jort- the moſt vigorous reſiſtance, at the expenſe of the 
cond bloody actions which he inceſſantly fought in the 
*0M- narrow vallies of the Muttenthal and of the Linthal, 
from penetrated as far as Mutten and Schweitz; and a 
s for part of General Ro/enberg's corps, after having re- 
g to pulſed a French corps at the defile of 44ten, arrived 
at Glaris, from which General Lincten had juſt 
igade retired. It was, in particular, at the opening of the 
pped valley of the Mutten, in the environs of Schtveitx, 
ted, that General Lecourbe had to ſuſtain the greateſt 
s the effort of the Ruſſian troops in the affairs of the 
za and 4th of October: the bridge upon the Mut- 
s leſt en, and the poſt of Brunnen, were carried by the 
cks of Ruſſians after an obſtinate battle. 
f Jel- General Suwarrow did not penetrate farther ; it 
f wilt vas his buſineſs not to attempt it, nor to hazard a 
d the general action. On one fide, the lower valley of 
„ that Glaris, the paſſage between the lakes of Zurich 
wched Wh and of JVallenftad?, was barred againſt him; and on 
the other ſide, if he had advanced to the more open 
eneral poſition of Notre Dame des Hermites, he would have 
t "7 allen into the ſnare laid for him by Maſſena, who, 
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in a deciſive affair, by ſurrounding his leſt flank, 
might cut off his retreat to the Griſons. 

The Ruſſians, and the corps of Generals Auf. 
berg and Jellachich, therefore, retired in good order, 
from the cantons of Schweizz and Glaris, by the 
Flimfthal, into the valley of the Griſons, where the 
principal column marched out between ants and 
Coire. The rear guard was haraſſed by the French 
column which General Maſſena had directed again 
Altorff. Their wounded could not be carried off, 
and part of their artillery and baggage fell into the 
hands of the French. 

It was to be expected that this laſt effort of Gene. 
ral Suwarrow to effect the junction of the two 
armies, by marching them to their former poſition, 
would be ſeconded by the movement of Prince 
Korſakow againſt Maſſena's left; and accordingly, 
while with part of the centre of the French army, 
he had ſo opportunely and ſo ſucceſsſully ſupported 
his left, the Allies had recroſſed the Rhine, and 
were advancing againſt Winterthur. The greater 
part of Prince Kor/akow's column had croſſed at the 
bridge of .Dre/enihoffer ; the corps of Conde, and the 
Bavarian troops, had entered the Thurgau by the 
bridge of Conflance. | 

General Maſſena being informed of this movement, 
firſt detached General Souli's diviſion towards 
Rheineck, at the head of the lake of - Conſtance, il 
order to ſecure. his right flank, and to keep in check 
the Auſtrian corps, which, under the command of 

4 General 
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General Petraſch, had croſſed the Rheinthal, and 
had fallen back upon Feldtirch and Bregents, 

At the ſame time he paſſed from the right to the 
let of his army, and put himſelf at the head of the 
livifions which were in front of Zurich, namely, 
thoſe of de Lorges, Menard, and Gazan ; he fell in 
with the Allies on the 7th of September, between 
the Thur and the Rhine, charged them, and, divid- 
ing their columns, which had been ſcarcely joined 
by their out-poſts, forced them to recroſs the Rhine. 
The bridge of Dzeſenhoffen was broken down; the 
French made themſelves maſters of that of Conflance, 
and purſued acroſs the town, as far as Peterfhauſen, 
the rear guard of the corps of Cond? and of the Bava- 
rians, The affair was very warm on the fide of 
Conftance ; the left wing, commanded by the Duke 
?Enghien, had at firſt had ſome advantage, but it 
was driven back into the town, by ſuperior forces. 
General Bauer, who commandcd the right, was cut 
off with part of his cavalry ; he fought his way 
through, re-entered the town, took poſſeſſion of the 
Rhine, and thus covered the remainder of the 
ſclreat, 

Three times in this ſame day the town of Con- 
lance was taken and retaken ; the French, on both 
des, fought with equal valour; but the 3 
cans remained maſters of Conſtance. 

Here ended the battle of Zurich, which from the 
firſt attacks of the advanced poſts on the 24th of 
Yptember, had laſted a whole fortnight. 

H 2 Half 
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' Half of Switzerland, all the eaſtern part com- 
priſed between the courſe of the Reus and that of 
the Rhine, from Sf. Gothard to Conſtance, became 
one field of battle ; and this vaſt encloſure, thickly 
interſected by natural difficulties, ' was occupied in 
ſuch a manner, that in this ſpace of from five and 
twenty to thirty leagues in length, from north to 
ſouth, by fifteen or eighteen leagues in breadth, 
there was not a fingle valley, a fingle path trodden 
in the high mountains, a ſingle communication be. 
tween the lakes and the rivers that was not diſputed 
by battles, occupied as a poſt, and traverſed hy 
troops, marching and manceuvring relatively to tle 
ſame aCtion. 

It would be difficult to efiimate correctly the 
loſs of the two armies, during this fortnight. That 
of the Allies has been reckoned above 25,000 men, 
and we think that if there were included in the 
calculation the loſſes ſuſtained on both ſides, in the 
battles fought by General 7hureau upon the fron- 
tier of the Valais, in the valley of Domo di Oil 
we ſhould not be far from the exact truth in elit 
mating at 40,000 men the lots of the two armies in 
killed, wounded, and priſoners : this is more tha! 
a fourth of the effective force under arms. 

As ſoon as the Archduke, at his head-quariers on 
the Lower Rhine, received intelligence of the battle 
of Zurich, and was informed that the generals of ti 
French army of the Rhine were cauſing troops d 
defile towards S/ra/burg and Balle, he tet off wit 
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the greater part of thoſe which he had brought to 
Mankeim, leaving, however, General Prince de 
S:kwartzemberg a corps ſufficient to cover Man- 
eim and Philipſburg. He performed this counter- 
march with as much diligence as he had exerted in 
relieving Philipſburg : he. arrived on the 4th of 
October at Donaue/chmgen, where he held a grand 
council of war. The Auſtrian troops arrived in 


Upper Swabia, and upon the frontiers of Switzer- 
land, on the 7th and 8th. 


A ſew days after the Archduke judged it neceſ- 


ary to collect and concentrate his forces; he drew 
nearer to him General Nauendorf, who was placed 
in obſervation towards the Briſgau, and took a 
firong poſition in Upper Swabia. 

Part of General Kor/akow's corps defiled, by his 
left, towards the lake of Conſtance; and on the 
ober hand General Suwarrow, who had at firſt 
eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Coire, after having 
received there a great part of his artillery by the 
lake of Como and the route of Chiavenna, proceeded 
to Feldkirch, viſited the cordon of troops along 
the right bank of the lake of Conflance, and joined 
the Ruſſian generals at Lindau. 

Thus was Switzerland almoſt ee evacuated 
by the Allies; the French had retaken S/. Gothard, 
and, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon was already very 
ar advanced, they threatened to enter again into 
the Griſons, by the valley of Di/entis and Sargans. 
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Out of Switzerland, and on the fide of Italy, 
the principal communication with their right was 
covered; the attacks of General Laudon and of 
Colonel Sirauck, and their efforts to re-enter the 
Falais, had no longer any object that was con- 
nected with the general operations. Upon the 
Lower Rhine, General Muller, recroſſing the river, 
advanced again upon Francfort, Heidelberg, and 
Manheim, and repulfed the militia, who were not 
now ſufficiently ſupported. Prince de Schawarts- 
emberg confined himſelf to the covering of PHI. 
burg. 

Such were the inevitable conſequences. of the 
loſs of the battle of Zurich. 

We ſhall revert to the new difpofitions of the 
Archduke, and of General Suwarrow, when we 
ſhall reſume, and always in the ſame order, that 
is, from the ſouth to the north of Italy, and to the 
Lower Rhine, the picture of the general opera- 
tions. Our readers will, no doubt, have remarked, 
that we do not reſtrict ourſelves to follow, exacth, 
the order of dates and facts, but cloſely that of the 
epochs formed by great removals of forces, or by 
great battles. If we ſometimes appear to hare 
neglected to relate operations or warlike feats, the 
date of which coincides with that of the events 
which we report, it is, undoubtedly, becauſe thelc 
particular operations, however intereſting they may 
be in themſelves, have already no longer any im- 
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ue, in this point of view, to find their place in 
the following period. We have no occaſion to 
dwell upon the neceſſity and advantage of this 
method, without which we ſhould produce'only a 
cold and dry compilation of military journals. 

We ſhall therefore reſerve, for the next Number, 
he battles fought in Italy by General Kray with the 
corps of the army of obſervation before Cor:, and the 
laſt movements of General Championnet ; we ſhall, 
at a ſubſequent period, alſo ſpeak of the defence of 
the Yalais by General Thureau, and of the bloody 
ations fought upon the back of the Simplon. In 
a4, the reiterated attacks of the column of Colonels 
Strauch and Rohan, ſupported at firſt by General 
Lullin, and afterwards by a corps of Ruſſian 
troops, were no longer of the ſame importance, 
fince General Suwarrow had been forced to aban- 
don H. Gothard and the valley of the Reuſs, and 
renounce his firſt plan of operation againſt the 
Engelberg, and the left bank of the lake of the 
Four Cantons. 

On the other hand, as, ſince the battle of Zurich, 
lhe object of the movements of the French upon 
tie right bank of the river, as well towards the 
Hagau as upon the Lower Rhine, was not only to 
detain the forces which the Archduke was bringing 
back towards Switzerland ; we ſhall wait till the 
bew plan of the French government is ſufficiently 
lereloped before we recur to what has paſſed in 
hat quarter. The almoſt entire evacuation of 

Swit- 
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Switzerland by the Allies, the reſpective fituatioy 
of the two. armies, the firength of the defenſiye 
poſition of the Yorarlberg, connected by the lake of 
Conſtance, to that of Upper Swabia, forced both 
parties; once. more to ſuſpend their blows. The 
victors and the vanquiſhed, after efforts fo prod. 
gious, were almoſt equally exhauſted ; they all 
demanded and expected reinforcements. During 
this latter period (to uſe an expreſſion, fo true, that 
it was employed at the ſame time in the accounts of 
both parties), Switzerland was now nothing but a ſua 
of fire; the laſt reſources of the two armies bal 
been entirely deſtroyed ; the little that the inhabit. 
ants had been able to gather was conſumed ; labour 
was every where ſuſpended; the Archduke, by ſolemn 
and urgent proclamations, ſummoned the inhabit 
ants of the dutchy of Wurtemberg and of Uppe 
Auſtria to concur, by voluntary gontributions, in 
money or kind, in the ſupport of his army; and 
* Maſſena was likewiſe reduced to exact from the 
Swiſs a heavy contribution, in order to be enabled 
to pay his troops. 

The ſcourge of war, which during near three 
centuries had, at different periods, preyed upon 
Italy and Germany, had reſpected Switzerland; 
but at preſent, this torrent of calamities, which 
had been ſtopped by political barriers, as much # 
by thoſe placed by nature, having overthrown then 
all, carried into this unfortunate country its mol 


- dreadful ravages. 
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Let us finiſh; this picture, let us terminate this 
epoch by the iſſue of the N againſt Kiel 
land. — 

Since the battle of | Ea, wh ich took place on 
the 19th of September, nothing important had hap- 
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rodi- pened between the two armies till the 1ſt of Ofto- 
y all bet. The army of the Duke of York, on reſuming 

uring is poſition on the Zype, had re-eſtabliſhed and re- 
„ that e inforced its right, extending to the ſea, and occu- 
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pied, with the extremity of its left, the towns of 
Eukhuy/en and Megdenblick. The Engliſh flotilla put 
into theſe harbours, whence it continued to attack or 
moleſt different points of the coaſt of the Zuyder Zee, 
The Engliſh being "maſters of the Lemmer, took 
poſt in Frieſland; they ſummoned Harderwyck, 
and attacked $taveren, without theſe attacks hav- 
ng the effect which they expected, relatively to the 
uterior, or producing reſources which were daily 
becoming more ſcarce, 

During this interval, the laſt Ruſſian diviſion 
wrived, and the combined army prepared to renew 
Is attacks. It even appeared by the ſpeeches made 
i the Parliament of England, and by the bill pro- 
pled for the employment of the militia out of the 
ngdom, that the miniſtry were decided in pur- 
ing their plan, without ſuffering themſelves to be 
terred by. the difficulties which reſulted from the 
ture of the country, the unexpected efforts of 
e Batavian government, and the ſuccours from 
ance, much more numerous than it had been 
Jol. .- No. VII, 1 thought 
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thou bt ' pofible eputa: be furniſhed at this epoch 
of- the campaign. 

General Brune, till inferior i in force, expected x 
diviſion which the InſpeQor-general Kellermam 
had organized in Belgium, and the march of which 
he haſtened towards North Tlofland. The Bata. 
vian government, on their ſide, neglected nothing 
for completing and augmenting their battalions, 

By the concurrence of the efforts of the tx 

republics, the defenſive poſition of the Franco 
Batavian army was every day becoming fironger 
General Brune perfectionated the different in. 
trenchments which covered his left, principally in 
front of the village of Bergen: the woods whit 
ſurround it, the ſand-hills which cover and con 
mand 1t on the north fide, in the direction of tht 
avenue of Schoreldam, rendered this part of the pol 
tion very reſpectable; and the ſame ground, inter 
ſeed by ſand-hills as far as the ſea-fide, was no 
leſs favourable for defence: the centre and | 
right were almoſt inacceſſible ; the ſwelling of 
waters had allowed of extending the great inund 
tion of the Hryzer-Waard; and if it was not entire 
formed, at leaſt almoſt the whole country had bet 
rendered marſhy and impaſſable, and all the ro 
and avenues between Alkmaer and Medenblick 
cut in different directions. 

Behind this line, the Polder of the Been 
alſo almoſt entirely inundated, covering Edan u 
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deſznce was. reduced to two leagues and a half, or 
three leagues at moſt. This is the more import- 
ant to obſerve, as the Anglo-Ruſſian, which was 
the attacking army, paſſed all at once ſrom a diſpo- 
ſition of attack too divergent (as we have remarked 
in our laſt Number) to the contrary extreme; ſince, 
if it ſueceeded in getting beyond the poſition of 
Ahnaer, inſtead of being able to deploy, in order 
to profit by its ſuperioxity, it was obliged to double 
is lines, and to eloſe the interval of its colundns. 
The diſadvantage of this kind of attack is obvious; 
and it is ſo much the greater, as, in caſe of retreat, 
the ground opens in the inverſe ſenſe, and counter- 
acts, inſtead of favouring, a junction. | 
On the ad of October, the Duke of York, with 
the whole of bis forces, made a general attack. 
As he could not manœuvre with his leſt; on ac- 
count of the inundations, nor venture to involve 
himſelf in difficult paſſes, in order to turn the 
Haard, he once more directed his principal effort 
againſt the French diviſions, which ſormed General 
runes leſt. 
The advanced poſts of this leſt wing, and of the 
centre of the Franco-Batavian army, were firſt 
attacked, and diſlodged from Groet, Camper, Scho- 
fel, and Schoreldam, by the Engliſh and Ruſſian 
troops, The diſpoſition of the Duke of York's at- 


tack was in four columns. 

Ide right column, formed of three brigades of 

infantry, with nine ſquadrons of dragoons and a 
I 2 detach- 
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detachment of horſe-artillery, was commanded 
General Abercromby; it followed the ſea-ſide. 

 - Two columns nearly of the fame force, one 
formed of Ruſſian troops under the orders of Ge. 
heral D Een, and the other of Engliſh troops undet 
the command of General Dw:das, marched againſt 
Bergen, and after having followed the road at the 
foot of the ſand-hills of Camperdown, deployed by 
the right, in order to crown the heights. 

A fourth column, led by General Sir James Pte. 
ey, and in which was the Prinee of Orange, kept 
in check the diviſion under General Duendels. Al. 
ter the poſt of Schoreldam was carried, the battle 
became more ſerious in front of Bergen. The 
French General Gouvion, who commanded in this 
village, ſuſtained the attacks of General Dundas, 
and obſtinately maintained his ground, while Ge- 
neral Abercromby had already got beyond Bergen, 
and, ſupported by the fire of the gun-boats, which 
ſwept the beach, was endeavouring to turn, by 
Egmont-op-Zee, the poſition of Alkmaer. He had 
made his column defile acroſs the ſand-hills ; and 
availing himſelf of the advantage and the inequa- 
lities of the ground, in order to place his flying 
artilfery, and protect his attacks, he had driven all 
that oppoſed him as far as Egmont-op-Zee. This 
laſt poſt, where General Yandamme commanded, 
was not leſs vigorouſly defended than Bergen; but 
both were evacuated by the French in the night 
between the ad and zd, after the moſt bloody 1 
- 35:00 4 o_ Ch 
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ges that had yet been fought in Holland. Several 
generals were wounded; and whether in attacking 

or defending themſelves, both parties charged each 
other ſeveral times with the bayonet. 

The eentre of the Franco-Batavian army at 1. 
gen · yet and Coe-dyck was attacked with the ſame 
ſucceſs; fome boats armed with cannon, and placed 
along the canal of .A/kmaer, had greatly contri- 
buted in this quarter to the capture of Schoreldam, 
and to the progreſs of the columns. Much cou- 
rage and addreſs were diſplayed by the Scoteli high- 
landers, who fought in the inundations, and ſur- 
mounted, 'with agility, every obſtacle, in order to 
gain the an of 3 N that were oppoſed to 
them” | 
General Brides ſeeing his left paſſed by the co- 
lumn under General Abercromby, and his centre 
broken, fell back in good order, and took a new 
poſition, very firong, and more concentrated than 
the former, with his left at Myct-op-zee upon the 
ſea-fide,” and his centre at Crommenie-dyck behind 
the pond. General Daendels diviſion, although it 
tad not been attacked, was obliged to follow the 
movement of the centre and left, and to quit the 
poſition of Brocct, St. Pancras, and Ouds Carjpel ; 
it fell back upon Purmerend and Montkendam, be- 


nded, i kind the inundations of the Schermer and of the 
; but i Beger. The advanced poſts were at Lymmen, 
night i Bett, Aekerflool, and the head- quarters at Bever- 
y bat- hct, which is only three leagues from Haerlem. 


The 
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The Engliſh entered A/kmaer on the 3d of Odo. 
ber, and moved their poſts forward, and in a paral- 
lel direction to thoſe of the Franco-Batavians, 
General Brune, after having ſent to Haerlem part 
of his baggage, ſtrengthened himſelf in this ex- 
cellent poſition; and there received on the 3d and 
4th a pretty conſiderable: reinforcement of Freuch 
trons =: i; 5-1 | 


During the days of the 4th and 5th of October, 
the two. armies took ſome repoſe; but, on the 6th 
in the morning, the Duke of York again ordered 
an attack upon the whole front of the line. If he 
thought to carry by main force this concentrated 
poſition, he was juſtified in not ſuffering General 
Brune to ſettle himſelf in it ; and- the more the 
right of the Batavians was rendered inacceſſible by 
the inundations, the more urgent was the neceſſity 
to repulſe beyond Haerlem, the corps of troops 
which was intrenching itſelf at Beverwyck. 

The Anglo-Ruſſians, in this ſecond attack, had 
at firſt ſome ſucceſs; they took poſſeſſion of Alan 
ſ/loot, and advanced as far as Cafiricum; but the ac: 


tion becoming general, the fate of arms ſuddenly f 
changed. While his troops attacked in their tum * 
General Brune ſeized a favourable moment 0 8 
charge at the head of his cavalry; he broke the af 
line of the Anglo-Ruſſians, who could neither tony . 
again, nor maintain the ground which they ha 5 
gained; they were repulſed beyond Bakkun, after 5 


having ſuffered a very conſiderable loſs. It appear 
that 
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that this charge, executed by General Brune, who 
in this affair had two horſes killed under him, con- 
tributed not a little to the change of fortune. 

The battle laſted till night, and the Franco- 
Batavian army reſumed its poſition of Beverwyck. 
The reſult of this ſecond batile, apparently not very 
deciſive, although it had coſt both parties a great 
deal of blood, was nevertheleſs entirely to the ad- 
vantage of the Batavians ; in fact, it was conquer- 
ing to have occaſioned the failure of a deſperate 
attack, on the ſucceſs of which depended, not only 
the means of accompliſhing the moſt difficult of 
all enterpriſes, but alſo the means of finding ſub- 
ſiſtence for an army, which, not being able to 
ſpread, nor to draw its proviſions ſrom the country 
in which it was acting, had to receive by ſea every 
thing that was neceſſary for its ſupport. 

The military men who have not diſdained to 
occupy themſelves with the details ſo important 
and ſo difficult, of the daily ſubſiſtence of a great 
army; thoſe who have experienced, that this mira- 
cle of every day, requires all the attention, all the 
foreſight of the general, will here find a memorable 
example, a great leſſon. They will appreciate the 
motives, which determined the Duke of York to 
aſſemble a council of war, the unanimous opinion 


of which (to uſe the expreſſions of this Prince, in 


his official report) was, © that it would be for the 
benefit of the general cauſe to withdraw the 
| troops 
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= troops from, their advanced , poſition, in nl to 
[ l 1 : wait his Majeſty's further inſtructions.” +. 

; Although the poſition of the Dake. of Vots 
army was no more than fix or ſeven leagues from 
the. points of debarkation, nevertheleſs. the heavy 
rains, the roads broken up, the cuts of the dike 
and of the ſmall: canals, rendered the -communi. 
_ cations impracticable, and the conveyance and 

diſtribution. of proviſions and forage impoſſible. 
The final orders of the Engliſh government could 
not but be for the evacuation of North Holland; it 
was no longer time to change the plan of opera- 
tions; no conſiderable and effectual diverſion could 
be made without weakening, and running the rik 
of facrificing the whole of the army; beſides, the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced, and the perilous 
navigation of the coaſt of the Texel did not admit 
of prolonging this movement of convoys; laſtly, 
the immenſe expenſes of this expedition could no 
longer be counterbalanced by the moſt fortunate 
reſults, that they might ſtill have promiſed them- 

ſelves. 

Aſter the affair of the 6th, Cn Brune ſoon 
perceived the retrograde movement of the Duke of 
| York. On the 8th, the left and centre of the 
Franco-Batavians re entered Alkmaer, and reſumed 
the poſitions which they had occupied before the 
battle of the ad; their right, under the command 
of General Daendels, advanced againſt Hoorn, which 
it entered on the gth. 00 
Tre f 
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The Anglo - Ruſſian army ſucceſſively evacuated 
Enckhuyſen and Megenblick, where the docks, the 
naval ſtorehouſes, the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt 
lidia Company, and public property of every de- 


ſcription, were deſtroyed or injured. This retreat 


vas effected in good order; and nevertheleſs the 
Duke of York was obliged to leave behind part of 
lis wounded, for want of means of conveyance. 

In proportion as the Anglo-Ruſſians concen- 
trated themſelves in their intrenchments of the 
lype, General Daendels' diviſBn hemmed in their 
left, attacked their rear guards, and occupied the 
poſis which they were forced to evacuate, on ac- 
count of the too great extent of their line; Op- 
neer, Eerſiueud, and Il intel, were thus occupied. 

On the 11th, General Drumonceau's diviſion, by 
getling poſſeſſion of the villages of Dirk/hoornand 
Haring Carſpel, re-eſtabliſhed his communication 
wth Daendels' column. The latter advanced to 
latczinkel, and took poſſeſſion of the Zee-dyck 
ſuice, in which the Engliſh had already made a 
(ut of nineteen feet; a too dreadful mean of de- 
knce! 7, 

On the 12th and 13th, the Franco-Batavian 
my occupied the poſition the neareſt to the Zype; 
lie left before Petten, the centre at Warmenkhuy/or 
nd Diri/hoorn, and the right in front of Minlel. 

lt was in this reſpective fituation of the two ar- 
dies, that the Duke of York, having ſent a flag of truce 
General Brune, propoſed a capitulation, upon the 

VOL, IL,—NO, vit. K bafis 


concluded at Amer on the 18th of October. 
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{ baſis of an armiſtice, and of the free retreat and 
reimbarkation of his army. General Kor, on the 
fide of the Engliſh, and the General of Brigade 
Roftollan, chief of the flaff of the Franco-Batayian 
army, were provided with powers to negotiate and 
draw up the articles of this capitulation, which wx 


The ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities and of all works 
offenſive and deſenſive; the ſucceſſive reimbarka-| 
tion of the allieff army, which was to be effected 
by the iſt of November; the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
fortifications of the Helder, and the preſervation of 
the works erected by the Anglo-Risſſian army; the 
reſtitution of 8000 French and. Batavian priſoners, 
that of Admiral De inter being particularly ſtipu- 
lated: ſuch were the articles of this capitulation. 
There was a talk of the reſtitution of the Batatin 
ficet, which had gone over to the Orange ſtandard 
but there was undoubtedly nothing granted in thu 
reſpeR, or at leaſt the article remained ſecret. 
The retreat of the Duke of Yor#'s army if 
followed by the evacuation of the Zuyder-Zee, and 


of the iſlands and harbour of the Launer by Admy des 
ral MichetÞ's flotilta. nar 
We have indicatcd in the preceding Number gail 
this work the cauſes which had retarded the jundo arm 
of the four Engliſh and Ruſſian diviſions ſuce i ® P 
fively ſent to the elder, and which had prevent T 
the Duke of York from profiting by the ſucces e: 
| Wer 


3 
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the firſt debarkation ſo well executed by General 


on the fbercromby. © | 

rigade We muſt alſo fay, that the faults or labor. 
Itavian tunes too little foreſeen; in ſhort, that the fate of 
te and arms did not alone occaſion all the ſucceſs of Ge- 


neral Brune. His plan of defence was ſolid and 
well conceived, '-fince he had no occaſion to 
change his principal diſpoſition, which, in defenfive 
war, is the proof of the beſt poſſible combination, 
with reſpect to the ground. This truth was de- 
monſirated by the little advantage which the Duke 


works 
nbarka-l 
effected 
it of the 


ation of of 1074 derived from the battle of Bergen and 
ny ; the Eemot-op-Zee. The diſpoſitions before and during 
riſoners, the action, the concert in the attacks, and the ſkilful 
ly ftp. mancuvres of Generals Abercromby and Dundas, 


prevailed over an obſtinate defence, on the ground, 
and in the poſitions the molt difficult for every ſort 
of army. 

And, nevertheleſs, at two leagues only fo the 
feld of battle, a poſition parallel to the firſt, and 


tulatton, 
Batavian 
tandard 
d in tl; 


et. 

rmy wi almoſt impregnable, ſtops the victorious army; the 

Zee, a French general, who was already preparing the 

by Ac uf defences of his third line, being attacked upon a 
| narrowed front, more favourable to his movements, 

umber d Lins in his turn a decifive advantage over that 

e jundio amy, forced to fight and to conquer every day, or 

ns ſuc ee periſh for want of proviſions. 

prevent Thus has terminated this maritime expedition, 

ſucceß WM ve molt conſiderable which has been attempted by 


de moderns, and which appeared likely not only to 
K 2 change 


q 
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change the form of government in Holland, bu 
alſo to be attended with conſequences the moſt in. 
portant, whether with reſpect to the continuation oſ 
the war, or the political balance which a general 
peace was to re-eſtabliſh in Europe. 

At the moment when we are completing the 
picture of the great events which, during the lf 
month, have ſo ſtrangely changed the face of af. 
fairs, a telegraphic diſpatch announces the arrival 
of Buonaparte upon the coaſt of Provence; and thi 
incident divides the public attention, and ſeems to 
promiſe to the French government the accompliſh. 
ment of the return of fortune, 
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\ 


Upon the recent War in  Indis. 
I. may have been ſeen by our preceding Numbers, that, 


faithful to our engagements, and to the title even of this 


Work, we have taken the greateſt care to omit no military 
gent, either by land or by ſea ; whether it has taken place 
in Europe, or in another quarter of the world, We have 
thought that beſides the intereſt claimed by theſe events 
themſelves, the influence, of which is ſo deciſive upon the 
happineſs of individuals, or the fate of governments, our 
readers would be gratified in peruſing ſome hiſtorical com- 
pariſons analogous to the facts we relate, or ſome deve- 
lopments of the ideas or of the principles which belong to 
the nature of the ſubjet. With this view, and not to clog 
the narration, which ought itſelf, as much as poſſible, to poſ- 
ſeſs the rapidity of the events it repreſents, we have referred 
to notes ſuch articles as we have thought deſerving of a 
particular diſcuſſion, 

The teſtimonies of approbation which our labours hafe 
hitherto obtained, have confirmed us in the intention of col- 
leing every material that might appear to us capable of 
throwing light upon the hiſtory of the war. 

Thus, although we have not given the official reports 
which are to be found in the public papers, we think we 
ought to make an exception in favour of the diſpatch in 
which Lord Mornington gives to the Court of Directors of 
the Eaſt India Company an account of the motiyes that 
determin ed him upon the attack which he directed againſt 
1ihpoo Saib, and the reſult of which has been the dellruQtion 


of 


. 
8 * 
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of the power, and even the death of that Indian prince. 
This event is of a nature to be followed by conſequences ſo 
important commercial power, which, in our days, is be- 
come the baſis of the proſperity and political influence of 
nations, that we are of opinion that the hiſtorian will col. 
le, with particular attention, every circumſtance which 
has given rife to it, or by which it has been attended, 

Under this perſuaſion we do not take the liberty of alter. 
ing a ſingle word in Lord Mornington's diſpatch, in order to 
enable the public to form an impartial Judgment on this 
fort of manifeſto intended to legitimate the war, which has 
rendered the Engliſh. maſters of INTO and of the 
kingdom of Myſore, 

The following account of the laſt war in India is ex- 
tracted from a letter of Lord Morning/on, Governor General, 
dated Fort S.. George, the 20th of March 1799, addreſſed to 
the Court of Directors. 

« A proclamation iſſued by the Governor General of the 
Iſle of France, in the month of February 1798, made its 
firſt appearance at Calcutta on the 8th of June of the ſame 
year. 

e This proclamation ſtates, that an embaſſy had arrived 
at the Iſle of France with letters from Tippoo Sultaun, 
addreſſed, not only to the government of that iſland, but to 
the Executive Directory of France, propoſing to conclude 
an offenſive and defenſive alliance with the French, to ſubſi- 
dize and to ſupply whatever troops the French might fur- 
niſh to the Sultaun, and to commence againſt the Britiſh 
power in India, a war of aggreſſion, for which the Sultaun 
is declared to be fully prepared, waiting with anxiety the 
moment when the ſuccour of France ſhall enable him to 
ſatisfy his ardent deſire of expelling the Britiſh nation from 
India. The proclamation concludes by offering encourage- 


ment to the ſubjects of France to enter into the ſervice of 
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Tippoo Sultaun, on terms to be fixed with his , N Fb 
then on the ſpot. 

« Although I was inclined, in the firſt inſtance; to doubt 
the authenticity of this extraordinary publication, T thought 
it adviſable to tranſmit'a copy of it, on the gth of June, to 
Lieutenant-general Harris (then governor of Fort St. 
George, and commander in chief on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del), informing him, that, if the proclamation ſhould prove 
authentic, it mult lead to a ſerious diſcuſſion with Tippoo 
dultaun; and directing Lieutenant-general Harris to con- 
fider, without delay, the means of aſſembling the army 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, if neceſſity ſhould — 
nately require ſuch a precaution. 

« On the 18th of June 1798, I received a regular au- 
thentication of the proclamation in a letter from his Excel- 
lency the Earl of Macartney, dated the 28th of March; and 
at the ſame time ſeveral perfons arrived at Calcutta, who 
had been preſent in the Iſle of France at the time of the 
publication of the proclamation. 

By a ſtrict examination of the moſt reſpectable of | 
theſe perſons, I was enabled to obtain an authentic and ac- 
curate ſtatement of all the material circumſtances attending 
the publication of the proclamation at the Iſle of France; 
the ſubſtance of which ſtatement I have already forwarded 
to your Secret Committee, and now have the honour to 
lubmit to your Honourable Court. 

« Tippoo Sultaun diſpatched two ambaſſadors, who 
embarked at Mangalore for the Iſle of France, and arrived 
a Port Nord- oueſt in that ifland towards the cloſe of the 
month of January 1798. The ambaſſadors were received 
publicly and formally by the French government, with 
every circumſtance of diſtinction and reſpect, and they were 

ontertained at the public expenſe during their continuance 
en the iſland. 
«« Previous 
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4 Previous to the arrival of ambaſſadors on the iſland, 
no idea or rumour exiſted there of any aid to be fur. 


| | niſhed to Tippoo Sultaun by the French, or of any pro. tor 
| ſpect of a war between that prince and the Company; but vo 
within two days after the arrival of the ambaſſadots, the cor 
proclamation in queſtion was fixed up in the moſt public the 
places, and -circulated a the town of Port Nord- ag 
oueſt. que 
«The ambaſſadors, * from e againſt the matter ac 
or ſtyle of the proclamation, held without reſerve, in the the 
moſt public manner, the ſame language which it contains 
with reſpe& to a war of aggreſſion to be commenced by vit 
Tippoo Sultaun againſt the Britiſh poſſeſſions in India; and hel 
they even ſuffered the proclamation to be publicly diſti- 00 
buted by their agents at the place of their reſidence. in: 
«© The ambaſſadors wete preſent when the French govern. bal 
ment proceeded to act under the proclamation in queſtion; the 
and the ambaſſadars aided and aſſiſted the execution of the and 
proclamation by making promiſes, in the name of Tippoo the 
Sultaun, for the purpoſe of TY recruits to enliſt in his the 
ſervice, ſill 
«© Theambaſſadors propoſed to levy men toany practicable 
extent, ſtating their powers to be unlimited with reſpe@ to le 
the. force to be raiſed in the name of Tippoo Sultaun. They * 
entered into certain ſtipulations and engagements in the Wil © 
name of the Sultaun (according to the tenour of the [aft A 
paragraph of the proclamation) with ſeveral Frenchmen, Ws: 
and others, particularly with M. Dubuc, whom the ambal- and 
ſadors engaged in the ſervice of their ſovereign, for the perl 


expreſs purpoſe of aflilting in the war to be immediately 
commenced againſt the Britiſh power in India. 

An opportunity now occurred of aſcertaining beyond 
the pollibility of doubt, whether the acts of the Sultaun s 


amballadors Y 
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«rnbaſadors in the Iſle of France were conformable to the 
zaltructiotis of their Sovereign. For although the preſump- 
gon was already ſufficiently powerful, that the ambaſſadors 
ould not have ventured to tranſgreſs the limits of their 
commiſſion in a matter of ſuch momentous importance, as 
the conclufon of offenſive engagements with the French 
ainſt the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, yet it remained a 
queſtion, whether Tippoo Sultaun would venture openly to 
nom proceedings, which could not fail to expoſe him to 
the juſt reſentment of your government. 


matter 


wor « This queſtion was immediately ſolved ; for the Sultaun, 
ed by vithout heſitation; permitted the French force to land pub- 
; and ich at Mangalore ; and far from manifeſting the leaſt 
diſtri ſptom of diſapprobation of, the conduct of the embaſſy 

in any part of the negotiation, he formally received his am- 
oven. baſadors; and the French officers, and principal perſons in 
eſtion; their ſuite, with public and extraordinary marks of honour 
of the and diſtinction; and finally, he admitted the greater part of 
Tippos the French force, raiſed for the purpoſe of making war upon 
tin lis the Honourable Company, into his ſervice, i in which it is 


ſill entertained. 


Aicable « To confirm the concluſions neceſſarily reſulting from 
ſped to Ile fas already ſtated, I received undoubted information, 
. They = Tippoo Sultatin had, for ſome time paſt, been employed 
may in military preparations, conformably to the hoſtile ſpirit of 
the loft his engagements with the enemy ; that the greater part of 
Achim tis army was actually in a ſtate of equipment for the field; 
i nd that a large portion of it was then encamped under his 
for the perſonal command. 
ediately The Sultaun himſelf had not attempted to allege even the 


pretext of a grievance againſt the Britiſh Government. In his 


; beyond ters to Sir John Shore (written a ſhort time before the 
Sultaun's urn of the Myſorean ambaſſadors from the Ifle of 


CH 
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France, and received at Fort William on the 26th of April 
1798, the day on which the French force landed at Manga. 
lore), Tippoo declares that his friendly heart is diſpoſe 
© to pay every regard to truth and juſtice, and to ſtrengthen 
the foundations of harmony and concord between. the two 
nations; and he ſignifies his deſire, that © Sir John Shore 
© would impreſs Lord Mornington with a ſenſe of the friend. 
© ſhip and unanimity ſo firmly ſubſiſting between the tut 
« ſtates.” | 

« This is not the language of hoſtility, nor even of dif. 
content. From what diſpoſition in the friendly heart of the 
Sultaun theſe amicable prefeſſions have procecded, hoy 
they are connected with a regard to truth and jultice, or 
calculated to ſtrengthen the foundations of harinony and 
concord, and to impreſs me with a ſenſe of the Sultaun' 
friendſhip, your Honourable Court can now determine 
without difficulty; ſince it is now proved, that theſe lette 
were written at the very criſis when he was in anxious ex. 
pectation of the hourly arrival of that military ſuccour 
which he had earneſtly ſolicited from the enemy, for the 
expreſs purpoſe of commencing a war of aggreſſion againl 
the Company's poſleſſions. 

« Under all theſe circumſtances an immediate attack 
upon Tippoo Sultaun, for the purpoſe of fruſtrating tht 
execution of his unprovoked and unwarrantable projects d 
ambition and revenge, appeared to me to be demanded by 
the ſoundeſt maxims both of jultice and policy, 

6 The act of Tippoo Sultaun's ambaſſadors, ratified by 


himſelf, and followed by the admiſſion of a French tor 


into his army, was equivalent to a public, unqualified, ans 
unambiguous declaration of war. But while his hoi 
purpoſe had been clearly manifeſted, the immediate means 
of accompliſhing it had happily diſappointed the order % 
his hopes. 
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« The inconſiderable amount of the aid which he had 
already received from the French, while it could not be 
conſtrued as a limitation of my juſt right to vindicate the 
public ſafety, afforded ſtrong argument of policy in favour 
of attacking this deſperate, implacable, and treacherous 
enemy, before he could either complete the improvement of 
his own army, under the French officers whom he had 
already admitted into his ſervice, or could receive a further 
acceſſion of ſtrength under the progreſſive operation of his 
alliance with France.“ 

In the moment of his comparative weakneſs, of his 
diſappointment and probable dejection, the principles of 
jultihable ſelf-defence, and of prudential precaution, re- 
quired that we ſhould ſtrike ſuch an inſtantaneous blow 
zrainſt his power and refources as ſhould preclude the poſ- 
libility of his deriving any ſubſtantial advantage from the 
ad of France, whenever it might reach his dominions. 

“The diſpoſition of the French government to attempt 
an enterpriſe againſt the Britiſh poſſe ons in India, has 
never been diſguiſed ; and although I had not obtained po- 
ſtive proof that any formal and regular correfpondence be- 
tween Tippoo Sultaun and the Executive DireQory of 
France, had exiſted previous to the embaſſy and letters 
which arrived at the Mauritius in January 1798; yet the 
nature of that tranſaction afforded a ſtrong preſumption that 
a previous intercourſe of the fame hoſtite character had 
This prefumption was further corroborated 


dy my certain knowledge, that for fome time paſt various 
emiſſaries of France had reached the councils of Tippoo 
dultaun, and that, through their reprefentations, he had been 
lught to entertain a confident expectation of ſpeedy and 
effectual ſupport. 


* Even admitting that this expeQation was likely to be 


fruſtrated, cither by a failure of faith on the part of France, 
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or by the vigilance and ſuperior power of his Majeſty; 
fleets, I was appriſed that Tippoo had alſo diſpatched a 
embaſſy to Zemaun Shah, the object of which could be 
no other than to encourage that prince in the proſecution of 
his long-threatened invaſion of Hindoſtan. The whole 
tenour of my advices from the north-weſtern countries gf 
Hindoſtan, led me to believe that Zemaun Shah would en. 
deavour to purſue his avowed project of invaſion in the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon; and it appeared probable that his approach, 
which muſt neceſſarily engage the attention of the army in 
Bengal, might be the ſignal to Tippoo Sultaun for an irrup. 
tion into the Carnatic. 

« Under ſuch circumſtances it would have been an un. 
manly and weak policy to have confided the ſafety of the 
Carnatic to the precarious forbearance of Tippoo Sultaun, 
or to have left him any longer in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of the powerful advantage of being able to chooſe, accord- 
ing to his convenience, the time and mode of the attac 
which he had openly menaced. - 


” — ey. — — — — —— 5 =42 


] therefore recorded my decided judgment, that it wa 
neceſſary to aſſemble the armies on the coaſts of Coromand 
| and Malabar without delay, and I iſſued my final orders f 

this purpoſe on the 2oth of June 1798. 

1 «« Some officers of approved military talents, experienct, 
1 and integrity, at Fort St. George, declared, that your army n 
the Carnatic could not be aſſembled for offenſive purpoles 
! before the commencement of the year 1800, and that: 7 
b period of ſix months would be required for its equipme i 
| even for the purpole of defending the Carnatic againit a 2 

| ſudden attack. I was not diſcouraged, either by the (vl ( 
| a geſtions to which J have referred, or by ſi ubſequent repreſet- 
ations of a ſimilar character and tendency, from ini v 
on the immediate execution of my orders. c 

« While the army was aſſembling on the coaſts of Corn 
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mandel and Malabar, my early attention was directed: 
trengthen and improve the defenſive alliance concluded be- 
tween the Honourable Company and their Highneſſes the 
Nam and Peſhwah, under the treaties of Paangal, Poo- 
nah, and Seringapatam, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a 
barrier againſt the ambition and revenge of Tippoo 
Sultaun. 

« The ſtate of this alliance afforded abundant matter of 
painful anxiety ; I found both the Peſhwah and the Nizam 
{whoſe reſpeCtive power it was the object of the treaty of 
deringapatam to maintain in ſuch a ſtate of efficiency as 
night render them uſeful allies in the event of a war with 
Myſore) reduced to the loweſt condition of depreſſion and 
weakneſs ; the former by the intruſion of Doulet Row 
Sindia, and the latter by the threatened hoſlilities of the 
lame chieftain, and by the eſtabliſhment of a numerous and 
dire French faction in the centre of the Decan ; and while 
the internal convulſions of each ſtate had diminiſhed the 
reſources of both, their co-operation againſt Tippoo Sul- 
tun had become impracticable by the progreſs of their 
mutual animoſities and diſſenſions. 

« The final reſult to the Britiſh government appeared to 
me to be, firſt, the entire loſs of the benefit of the treaty of 
triple alliance againſt Tippoo Sultaun, by the unter inabi- 
lity of our allies to fulfil their defenſive engagements with 
the Company; and, ſecondly, the eſtabliſhment of a French 
army of 14,000 men, in the dominions of one of our allics, 
in the vicinity of the territories of our irreconcilable enemy, 
and on the confines of the Carnatic and of the Northern 
Circars. 

« In this ſtate of our political relations, the Company 
was expoſed, without the aid of a ſingle ally, to the hazard 


of a conteſt with the united force of Tippoo Sultaun and of 
the French. 


« On 
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On the 18th of September I ratified the new ſub. 
fidiary treaty with the Nizam. 

« On the 18th of October I received the firſt authentic 
information of the invaſion of Egypt by the French, and of 
the progreſs of their arms in that country. 

& The neceſſity, however, of either compelling Tippoo 
Sultaun to detach himſelf from the intereſts of France, or 
of depriving him of the power of co-operating with the 
French, if they ſhould be enabled to reach India, now be- 
came too evident to admit of any doubt. My opinion had 
long been decided, that no negotiation with T ippoo Sultaun 
could be ſucceſsful, unleſs accompanied by ſuch a diſpo- 
fition of our force, as ſhould alarm him for the ſafety of 
his capital; and that no military operation could effect an 
adequate or ſpeedy reduction of his power, unleſs direde 
immediately to the ſiege of that city. 

« On the 20th of October, therefore, I gave peremp- 
tory orders to the government of Fort St. George, for com- 
pleting the equipment of their battering train, and for ad- 
vancing it with all practicable difpatch to the mot eligible 
ſtation on the frontier of the Carnatic, with a view df 
proceeding towards Seringapatam, at the earlieſt poſhblc 
period, if ſuch a movement into Myſore ſhould become 
neceſſary. At the ſame time ] ſignified to the government ol 
Fort St. George, my intention of reinforcing their army 
with 3000 volunteers from the native infantry, on the ella- 
bliſhment of Bengal, who had offered their ſervices with 
the utmoſt alacrity and zeal. 

« To the government of Bombay I iſſued further orders 
for the collection not only of their troops, but of the 
largeſt poſſible ſupplies on the coaſt of Malabar. 

« On the 22d of October (as I have already informed 


your Honourable Court), the diſmiſſion of the French fe- 
tio 
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tion in the Nizam's _— was happily accompliſhed at 
Hydrabad, 

I then reſolved to proceed to Fort St. George, for the 

rpole of conducting the expected negotiation with the 
Sultaun, which I flattered myſelf my preſence on the coaſt 
of Coromandel might enable me to bring to an iſſue, before 
the ſeaſon ſhould be ſo far advanced, as to relieve Tippoo 
Sultaun from thoſe alarms for the ſafety of his capital, on 
which I founded my ſole hope of obtaining any ſatisfactory 
adjuſtment with him, 

« On the 1oth of December I addreſſed a letter to the 
dultaun, informing him of my intention to proceed to 
Fort St. George, and again urging him to receive Major 
Doreton. On the 25th of December I embarked on board 
his Majeſty's ſhip the Sybille, Captain E. Cooke, and 
anived at this preſidency on the 31ſt of the ſame month. 

« The advanced period of the ſeaſon abſolutely required 
that I ſhould aſcertain the Sultaun's views within a ſhort 
time. My propoſition contained nothing derogatory to the 
honour or dignity of the Sultaun. It was now urged for 
the third time without variation, and it related ſimply and 
diſtintly to the admiſſion of an ambaſſador, for the purpoſe 
ef opening a negotiation; to demand an immediate anſwer 
oa propolition of ſuch a nature, could not, therefore, be 
&emed either offenſive or unreaſonable, 

« Tippoo Sultaun remaining filent for a conſiderable 
line after the receipt of my letter of the gth of January, 
| concluded that his object mult be to delay his anſwer un- 
til the ſeaſon ſhould be ſo far advanced, as to render the 
capture of Seringapatam impracticable during the preſent 
ear, 

In the mean while the advices from Buſſorah, Bagdad, 
Conſtantinople, and Bombay, were of ſo uncertain a na- 

ture, 
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ture, as to leave me ſtill in doubt with reſpect to the con. 
dition of the French army in Egypt; the only ſafe concly. 
fon which could be drawn from thoſe advices being, that 
the French till maintained the poſſeſſion of that country 
with a large army. 

<< Int order, therefore, to defeat the object of the $ul. 
taun's ſilence, and to avail myſelf of the actual ſuperiority 
of our torce, and of the advantages of the preſent ſeaſon, 
before the French could effect any junction with him, ] 
determined to commence hoſtilities without delay, and to 
ſuſpend all negotiation, until the united forces of the Com. 
pany, and of their allies, ſhould have made ſuch an im. 
preſſion on the territories of Myſore, as might give full 
effect to our juſt repreſentations. 

& With theſe views, on the 3d of February, I directed 
Licutenant-general Harris to enter the territory of Myſore 
with the army aſſembled under his command; on the ſame 
day I iſſued orders to Lieutenant-general Stuart to be pre- 
pared to co-operate from Malabar; and I ſignified to Rear- 
admiral Rainicr, and to the ſeyeral allies of the Company, 
that I now conſidered the Britiſh government in India to be 
at war with Tippoo Sultaun. | 

% At length, on the 13th of February, I received from 
Tippoo Sultaun a letter informing me, that being fre- 
quently diſpoſed © to make excurſions and hunt, he was * ac- 
cordingly procceding upon a hunting excurſion,” and de- 
firing that I would © diſpatch to him Major Doveton ſlightly 
attended.) 

« But the ſeaſon for 1 through the paciic 
channels ſo often offered by me, was now elapſed. After 
mature deliberation on the grounds already ſtated, I had 
dizeced the advance of the army into the territory of the 
| Sultaur; 
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Suftzin ; and T had fignified to the allies my determination 
w proceed to hoſtilities. ' 

J rephed to the letter of Tippoo Sultaun, by de- 
claring to him, that Lieutenant-general Harris was the 
only perſon now authorized by me to receive and to anſwer 
whatever communications the Sultaun may think fit to 
make, with a view to the reſtoration of peace, on fuch 
conditions as appear to the allies to he indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary to theit common ſceurity. This letter I direQed 
General Harris to forward to the Sultaun on the day on 
which the army an his command ſhould pals the fron- 
tier, 

« The Nizam's contingent conſiſts of above 600 of 
the Honoyrable Company's troops, ſubſidized by his High- 
neſs, of about the ſame number of his own infantry (in- 
cluding a portion of Mr. Peron's ſepoys, now commanded 
by Britiſh officers), and a large body of cavalry. This 
force, under the general command of Mur Allum, formed 
junction with the Britiſh army on the 19th of February. 

“General Harris entered the territory of Myſore on 
the 5th of March, with orders to proceed directly to Serin- 
gapatam.“ 

Lord Mornington concludes his account with ſome re- 
flections upon the effect and the conſequences of the mea- 
ſures he has taken. Towards the end he fays: „ If 
Tippoo Sultaun had been diſpoſed to content himſelf with 
the quiet poſſeſſion of his preſent dominions; if he could 
have been brought to a ſenſe of his own peril in forming a 
connexion with the French, the repreſentations which I 
addreſſed to him would have produced an early and ſalutary 
impreſſion. Whatever ſpeculative opinions might have 
been entertained with reſpect to his intereſts, views, and 
power, the juſtice and moderation of the Britiſh govern- 
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ment would never have diſturbed his tranquillity. But he 
reſolved to attempt the recovery of his loſt dominions, at 
the hazard of thoſe which he ſtill retains; and, in the 
ardour of his paſſionate purſuit, he overlooked not only thy 
certain deſtruction of his own independence, the inevitable 
conſequence even of the moſt proſperous ſucceſs of an 
alliance with France, but alſo the predominant influence 
of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, which would dete& 
his treachery, and turn againſt his own empire the ruin 
which he had meditated againſt theirs “.“ 


* This letter from Lord Mornington to the Court of Directors of 
the Eaſt India Company, may be ſeen at length in the eighth volume 
of Debrett's © ColleFion 4 State Papers relati ve 10 the War againf 
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Ar the moment when this Number was nearly printed 
of, we received by a ſure channel, a document, which, 
from its importance, as well as its authenticity, appears to 
ws deſerving of the attention of our readers. It is a copy 
of the inftruQions ſent from Italy by General Suwarrow 
to the Ruſſian and Auſtrian generals in Switzerland, in 
which he explained to them his general plan of attack, the 
points of junction of the columns, and requeſted from them 
ſuch information, reſpecting the localities, as might deter- 
nine his farther views. 

Although events have not anſwered the hopes of the 
gneraliſſimo of the Imperial armies, this diſpatch is con- 
ceired with ſo much clearneſs and preciſion, that we think 
extremely well calculated to throw ſome light upon that 
© nultiplicity of affairs, actions, or battles, which have taken 
place from the Griſons to Schaffhauſen, In publiſhing 
this official paper, we willingly engage to gwe with the 
lame exactneſs, all thoſe documents which hall anſwer 
the ſame deſcription, and which can ſerve to elucidate the 
liſtory of the preſent war. 


ectors of 
1 volume 


Ir againſt 


Ii Lieutenant-generals, Baron de LINKEN, Baron de HoTz x, 


and Prince KORSAKOW. 
NOTL 


Aſti, September the sib, 1799. 
Taz Imperial troops of Ruſſia, which till now were 
with the army of Italy, will ſet out from Piedmont on the 
th of September (28th of Auguſt, Greek ſtyle), on their 
M 2 march 
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march to Switzerland, and I expect to arrive with them 
on the 17th at Airole, at the foot of that ſide of Mount 
St. Gothard, which I purpoſe to attack on the 19th. 

As the troops under the Royal Imperial Colonel Strauc, 
thoſe of Prince Victor Rohan, and of General Count Had. 
dict, are to co-operate in this attack, it will be very necef. 
ſary that the armies of the two Imperial cqurts, united in 
Switzerland, ſhould, with firmneſs and perſeverance, make 
a combined and ſimultaneous general attack upon all the 
poſitions of the enemy; but, in particular, the left wing, 
under the orders of General Lincken, ſhall combine all! its 
means, and exert all its efforts, perhaps even with Previous 
reinforcements, in order to facilitate and ſupport .the paſ- 
ſage of the main Ruſſian army by Mount S?. Gebhard, the 
upper valley of the Reuſs and that of the Linth, ſo that 
it will be poſſible to take the enemy in the rear. It may 
| likewiſe be poſſible, by the rapid junction of the left wing 
of the army of Switzerland, and by advancing in concert, 
to prevent the enemy from defeating the Ruſſian corps of 
Italy, and from deſtroying it piece-meal. 

As I have not an exaQt knowledge of the poſitions of te 
two Imperial armies united in Switzerland, but only ſuch 
as 1 have picked up accidentally, I may preſume that the 
corps of Ruſlian troops, under the command of General 
Korſakow, is poſted between Zurich and' the Aar, along the 
right bank of the Limmat; the corps of Royal Imperial 
troops, under the orders of Baron Haze, between the lake of 
Zurich and that of /Yallen/tadt, from Meyenfeld in the Rhein- 
thal to Diſentis—I muſt, above all, expect the junction of 
the troops of the latter general; I wiſh to learn from him- 
ſelf, as he is better acquainted with the country, where and 
how w effect it, in like manner on my part. As ſoon as 
the junction ſhall have taken place, I think that the Ruſſian 

3 troops 
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woeps ef Italy, heving then nothing more that can arreſt theit 
pegreſe, will penetrate. upon both banks of the lake of 
lucerne 3 the corps under Generals Lincten and Hotze be- 


rauch, tween the lakes of Zurich and of Lug ; and: laſtly, the 
Had. wtal aſſemblage of the Ruſſian troops, under General Kor- 
necel. ſun, near the right bank of the Lower Neilſi and of the 
ited in lar; this, will be the only manoeuvre that can promiſe. A. 
make dcilive reſult for the ſubſequent operations. 
all the As I ſhall haſten to make known to you, from Bellin- 
wing, zu, the arrival of the column of the Ruflian army of 
| a fl July; it will alſo be at Beilinzena, at the lateſt, unleſs you 
ids em da ſo earlier by the route of Novara and Yareſa, that yon 
be paſ- vil let me know, by couriers, the poſition and the ſtrength | 
be all de troops, both Ruſſian and Royal Imperial, which 
29 ue united in Switzerland, as well as the poſitions of the 
1 2 | emmy, his forces and their diſtribution; I deſire, likewiſe, 
ny tht Generals Hotze and Lincken would communicate to me 
2 trir opinion and their local knowledge, relative to the 
ground, and to the manner of carrying on war in that 
ng he cunt” y; indicating at the ſame time how the before-men- 
aly fuch bone co-operation of all the troops which are already in 
BT Witzerland, and of thoſe which are on their march thither, 
General an be the moſt effectually and the moſt advantageouſly 
Jong the executed; I ſhall thence be .enabled to prepare my attack, 
[mpecial ad to fix the poſitive day and hour. 
e lake of Poſſeript. 
** For the general attack, I mult recommend a precaution 
. mich becomes more and more neceſſary; namely, to keep 
rom him- le troops, as much as poſſible, collected, in order not to 
where and nder the attack ineffectual, by parcelling them out unne- 
« Coon 25 elarily, and weakening them to no purpoſe; beſides, 
e Ruſſian ach diviſion ſhould be minutely and exactly acquainted 


troops with 
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with the poſition and the ſtrength of the enemy's corpy 
which it is oppoſed. No time ſhould be loſt in previoul 
communicating theſe particulars, as we ought every d 
reciprocally to ſend to each other, by couriers, very mi 
reports of our firſt operations. 

F alſo wiſh that all the troops aſſembled ſhould, in'th 
interval of the leiſure days till the day of the general 
be exerciſed, in executing in three columns, this @ 
with the bayonet and the ſabre. 

It is to this mode of attack that we are hitherto j 
debted for our repeated ſucceſſes which have coſt li 
blood; and, in my opinion, General Korſakow may, fo 
the performance of this exerciſe, diſtribute the Ruſſian off 
cers, Who are acquainted with it, in the Royal Imperj 
corps which is in Switzerland, 

The before-named General Korſakow is thereto author , 
by the orders ſubjoined. 


| 


(Signed) SUWARROM, 
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Weollefting the materials which may one day 
We to crect the monument of the hiſtory of the 
tions and wars of the end of the eighteenth 
, we are often ſtopped by a reflection pain- 

e real friends of humanity : we cannot avoid 

ing the fort of univerſal apathy, the ſelfiſn- 

which ſeems to be the vice of the age, and 

k& deſtroys, with the amor patriæ, the ties and 
he foundations of general ſociety. 

Ekubtleſs alſo, the greatneſs, the multiplicity and 
I>gularity of events, by too rapidly effacing the 
of anterior epochs, have, in no ſmall degree, 

uted to this barbarous levity, the charaCter- 

Wirait of the Europeans of our days. We have 
Moody battles, in which whole armies have 
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deen mowed down, recall, on theſe theatres oH ;ncreaſt 
carnage and deſolation, from the Texel to the africa 
Appenines, only a faint remembrance of the battle ads w! 
formerly fought almoſt in the ſame poſitions ; the antient 
political cauſes, the intereſt of ſo many former wa rences ; 
are, in a manner, ſwept away by the torrent of nes charms 
events, and, diſappearing from our ſight in the way We! 
of the general revolution, are a ſufficient auguri f Gen 
that freſh wars, ſimilar battles, and other revolution berg 1e 
will baniſh fill more rapidly theſe recollection gude cit 
which we endeavour to fix in our memory. Thok widity 
plains of Germany and of Italy, where our brothe Prery « 
and our children have periſhed on the graves 0 ben o 
our anceſtors, will again be inundated with tb every © 
blood of our poſterity. « the 1 
But it might be ſaid, that in proportion as tui gem b: 
ſcourge extends its rayages, men accuſtom them But « 
ſelves to them as to the natural Nate of ſociety baron 
Never did the horrors of war make leſs impreſſion WF ind 0 
it is neceffary, at the foot of the volcano, to ſolici tory of 
the attention of the ſpectators, as if they ran no un WII 
common danger, as if the lava, or the matter emittet publiſh, 
from the crater, could not reach them. which 4 
Yet, notwithſtanding this almoſt general unco intiqua 
cern, extraordinary enterprifes, thoſe which a lick 
conducted, in countries formerly famous, by met If we 
themſelves already celebrated, and whoſe 'deftin fibj6A, 
may have an influence on that of nations, ſudden! would, 


awaken intereſt. We attach ourſelves to the per great v 
tze, and the heroic ä * their n 3 
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creaſes by a ſort of enchantment. In a war of 
Africa and of Aſia, it is not now merely military 
ads which arreſt attention, but the recollection of 
ancient and great events mixes with recent occur- 
rences; and we, at the ſume time, meet with the 
charms of fable, and the intereſt of hiſtory. 
We ſee, in fat, that the details of the expedition. 
of General Buouaparte to Egypt and Syria, have 
been received with a lively eagerneſs; the moſt mi- 
te circumſtances have been collected with equal 
aidity in England, in France, and in Germany. 
Every eye was fixed on the ſcene which had juſt 
een opened in the Eaſt, and reſpecting which, 
every one formed conjectures and wiſhes as various 
is the ſentiments and oppo ititereſts that gave 
them-birth, 

But what writer would, henceforth, dare to en- 
deavour to gratify the expectation of the public, 
and would venture to preſent to theni the new hiſ- 
tory of Egypt under the eyes of the aQors whoſe teſ- 
limonies on both fides have been fo very recently 
publiſhed, and are yet only imperfect ſketches, 
which the labours of the artiſts, the refearches of the 
intiquaries, and the meditations of the men of ſci- 
ence, will ſucceſſively embelliſh and complete. 

It were to be wifhed that a pen worthy of ſuch a 
ſubjecl, an able, but, above all, an impartial critic, 
would, at a future period, devote himſelf to this 
* work; compare, preſerve in all their purity, 
N 2 and 
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and arrange i in a 2 order, theſe valuable 
materials, 

We are very far from motonding to thei advan. 
tages; time, the limits of this work, the period at 
which we began it, and its object from which we 
never willingly depart, do not permit us even to un- 
dertake ſuch a taſk, 

The expedition to Syria * tken place in 
the courſe. of this.campaign, it ſhould naturally find 
a place in this hiſtorical eſſay; but we cannot en- 
tirely detach it from anterior facts; and we mug, 
before we reſume, from the accounts of both parties, 
the ſummary that we have announced, preſent a 
baſty view of the events which have preceded them, 
It is at this time the more important to revert ta 

the firſt expedition againſt Egypt, and to make 
known the motives for it, the circumſtances, and 
the firſt preparations ; as the ſituation of Europe, at 
that epoch, will ſerve better to explain that in 
which ſhe 1s at preſent, and enable the reader to 
judge of the reſpective intereſts and means for con- 
tinuing the war, as alſo of the poſſibility of laying 
anew the foundations of a juſt and laſting peace. 

None of the preceding wars of Italy, wars always 
bloody, and always prolonged by the diverſity of 
the intereſts of the ſmall ſtates, were ſo quickly and 
ſo completely terminated as that conducted by Bus- 
naparte ; we ſhould in vain ſeek in hiſtory another 
inſtance of ſo great a cqnquelt, undertaken with : 

muc 
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much boldneſs, proſecuted with ſo much ardour 
and judgment, ſecured by the poſſeſſion of all the 
fortified places, completed by decifive battles, and 
finally ſtrengthened by a peace advantageous to both 
parties, in the ſpace of ſixteen months, 

The conſequences of this extraordinary event 
were likely to change, with the form of the ſtates 
of Italy, the face of the affairs of Europe; there can 
de no doubt that the conqueror who was ſo fortu- 
nate as to have attached his name to it had conceived 
rarious plans for conſolidating his work; but it ap- 
pears that he was ſtopped in the very outſet of their 
execution. In their unſteady progreſs, the Directors 
of the French Republic, like all new authorities, 
frengthened themſelves by war; the ſucceſſes of 
Bumaparte had elated them; they were accuſtomed 
to ſee all the luſtre of the triumphs of the armies 
radiate the government; and they beheld, with 
regret, limits fixed to the career open to their 
ambition. 

The preliminary articles of Leoben, received coldly 
by the diſtruſt ful policy of a few members of the 
government, were welcomed by the French nation 
vith juſt gratitude. From the bottom of the hearts 
of the people was ſeen emanating an unanimous 
ſentiment, which terror alone had been able to ſup- 
preſs ; the hope, the want of beholding an end put, 
at once, to the war and the revolution. 

If the force of circumſtances and the diſtreſſed 
ituation of the French and Auſtrian armies had 

brought 
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I rught about this tranſaction, the firſt overtures 
bore at leaſt an appearance of frankneſs and genero- 


ſity, which might be attended with the moſt happy 
conſequences for both nations; and an opinion may 
be formed on this ſubject from the official commu. 
nications of Buenaparte, and of a prince whoſe cha. 
racter has never varied. 

In the Introduction to this work we have had orcs 
caſion to obſerve, how theſe diſpoſitions were cooled 
on both ſides, by difficulties, which, prolonging the 
negotiation, rendered abortive the moſt ſolid of its 
advantages, its inevitable influence upon a general 
, pacification. 

It is pretty well known what events changed, 
much about the ſame time, the government and the 
interior ſtate of France, and what effect they muſt 
have produced on her exterior relations: of all theſe 
occurrences we wiſh here to recall to mind the influ- 
ence alone which theſe ſame events and the vacilla- 
tions of the government appear to have had on the 
fituation, and at a ſubſequent period, on the reſolyes 
and projects of Bonaparte. 

It ſeems to us, in fact, that the fort of dictatorſhip 
with which this general found himſelf inveſtcd at 
the epoch of the preliminaries of Leoben ceaſed 
ſhortly after, and became to him as irkſome as the 
alarms which it is aſſerted that it had occafioned 
among the members of the French government ; and 
yet the ſolidity of the peace, and the fate of the te- 
publics of Italy, depended on the duration of that 
cConcentrated 
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concentrated authority, without which fo many new 
cements could not agree and ſubſide, 

When the new Directory, after the concluſion of 
the treaty of Camps Formio, haſtened to ſend for 
Buonaparte, in order to derive ſupport from his pre- 
ſence, and when they removed him from the grand 
buſineſs of the peace of the Empire, and from the 
gorerument of Italy, to give ſome conſiſtency to the 
project of the conqueſt of England, all Eurape 
muſt have believed that they dreaded his charaQer 
and his talents, doubted his fincere attachment to 
the new- revolution, and wiſhed to _—_ his 
influence. 

It is a fign of 1 and one of the moſt * 1 
naty ones in a ne- government, to with to direct 
the execution of the ſmalleſt details, and much leſs 
thoſe of the operations of war, to concentrate the 
adion of authority, and to ſubmit all its effects to 
individual influence; thus it is that in the eyes of 
men animated by an intereſt of party, almoſt always 
contzary to that of the ſtate, every thing that does 
not immediately concern it becomes ſuſpicious : 
they get angry when opinion, inſtead of giving 
them credit for what is executed in their name, 
on the contrary, ſeparates and diſlinguiſhes the 
cauſes, and applauds the effects. How often has 
the old Committee of Public Safety broke its inftru- 
ments of triumph? How often have we heard re- 
peated that terrible word Moc be to grateful nations / 
and yet none of the generals of the armies of the 

republic 
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republic had gained that aſcendancy of which ths 
members of the committees and of the directories 
ſhewed themſelves ſo jealous; none of them, after 
great conqueſts, obtained over the army, over the 
nation, over affairs in general, an influence equal to 
that which the peace concluded with the Houſe of 
Auſtria gave to General Buonaparte ; we muſt not, 
therefore, be aſtoniſhed at the ſecret envy excited 
by the conqueror, the pacificator, the legiſlator of 
Italy; its effects cannot be queſtioned in the preci- 
pitation with which, under pretence of direQing 
againſt England all the forces of the republic, the 
Directory diſorganiſed his army, diſtributed it on the 
coaſts of the two ſeas, and endeavoured to make a 
uſeleſs generaliſſimo of him for whom there was no 
longer any other glory to be acquired, than that of 
conſolidating the peace on the continent. 
I The deviations from the preliminaries of Leoben, 

and ſhortly after the evaſive interpretation,t he non- 
execution even of an important article of the treaty 
of Campo Formio, muſt have cooled Buonaparte; he 
could not have approved the new baſis laid down 
by the Directory; if, however, that name can be 
given to the abuſe of the fruit of conqueſts, to that 
ambition fatal to the republic herſelf, had the con- 
ſtitution of the Empire been deſtroyed or modi- 
fied according to their immoderate pretenſions. 

Not only the ſtyle of the negotiations, but alſo 
the ſlowneſs of the forms, and the almoſt endleſs 
diſcuſſions to which this overbearing policy gave 
4 | riſe 
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i, counteracted the wiſtr felt by Buonaparte to 
ſyperintend his work till the concluſion of a defini- 
me treaty; he had finiſhed his part as a plenipo- 
tentiary; in his journey to Raſtadt, he had ſettled 
the important exchange, the double evacuation of 
Veniceand Mentz, and, no doubt; after having ſur- 
mounted the moſt conſiderable difficulties, a paper 
war, under the diate of the Directory, accorded 
little with his way of thinking; and, on the other 
hand; the interior fituation of France did not per- 
nit him to take a part in the management of affairs; 
he did not attempt to uſe his influence, and to give 
that impulſe which the nation, fatigued with fo 
many troubles, had always in vain expected from 
thoſe whoſe courage; talents, and ſucceſs, ſeemed to 
lare deſtined to fix tlie revolution, and whom for- 
une had ſucceſſively raiſed and precipitated from 
that dangerous poſt. | 

It was in theſe circumſtances that Buonaparte is 
laid to have propoſed to the Directory his expedi- 
ton to Egypt, as a mean of ſtriking England blows 
more certain than thoſe with which they threatened 
ber, in preparing a deſcent upon her coaſts. It is 
afirmed that before he left Italy, this general had 
meditated more than one project againſt the Eaſt, 
and that on approaching the ſhore of the Adriatic 
gulph, the fight of ancient Macedonia and of Pe- 
loponneſus, by reminding him of other conqueſts, 
and of other models, had rekindled his thirſt of 
glory. 

vol. II,—NO. vIII. 0 We 
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We cannot avoid recogniſing, in this projed} 
F romantic in appearance, ſome great view 
which were often meditated by the old governmen 
The object was not ſolely to. ſucceed in deſtroying 
the territorial power of the Engliſh in India, ani 
there to dry up the principal ſource of their riches 
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Turks; la 
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ry conſt 


the poſſeſſion of Egypt might likewiſe counter ty juds 
{poiſe theſe advantages, give a new turn to commer{ifpolitical q 
cial ſpeculations, and by that means even increaſe this ec 
the ſtrength and the wealth of the maritime you ortance o 
rivals of Great Britain. x9 the ( 


Had the only queſtion been to en abroad 
the talents, the activity, and the warlike ſpirit of th 
flower of the armies of the republic, it · miglt 
ſaid, that no enterpriſe was more analogous to th 
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national character, and could fix more the atten aliſm ir 
tion of the people, or affect the intereſt of mo Nould ſoo 
individuals, eſpecially in the departments of . enſe re 


ſouth of France. Incomplete ſucceſs, the me! 
- poſſeſſion of the iſland of Malta, might give to th 
commerce of the Levant a new vigour, and gn 
dually render it more difficult, perhaps, almol 
impoſſible, to be carried on by England. Com 
- plete ſucceſs might alſo give a ſhare of this advan 
tage to the maritime powers of the Mediterranea 
allied to France, not even excepting the Gran 
-Signior. Thoſe who will not fail to contradic 
this laſt aſſertion, have not, perhaps, examined! 
ſufficiently. The precipitation with which this al 


fair was treated at Conſtantinople ; the confidend 
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nd the contempt of forces ſo important to the 
Turks; laſtly, the ſea-fight of Aboukir, which ſo 
ingly recalled the remembrance of the diſaſter, 
nd of the burning of the Turkiſh fleet at 7ihe/me, 
xcelerated the reſolutions of the ſeraglio; and theſe 
ry conſiderations have in general cauſed a too 
by judgment to be pronounced on this great 
wlitical queſtion. We think, that, notwithſtand- 
pe this eclat, and preciſely on account of the im- 
grtance of the armament, it was not impoſſible to 
xp the Ottoman Patte within the limits of its real 
jereſts, that of its fundamental policy, of its na- 
nl alliance; means might be found to compen- 
tte it for the nominal poſſeſſion of Egypt; and 
werience, which can alone guide men who carry 
tliſm' into the deliberations; of affairs of ſtate; 
vuld: foon have convinced the Ottomans of the 
nmenſe refources, of the ſupport which they would 
derived from that brilliant colony lying be- 
een their poſſeſſions in Aſia, and the regencies 
Africa, Nevertheleſs we ſhall, here repeat with 
nfdence what we have ſaid at the beginning of 
Ws work: the Directory, who, during the nego- 
ations at Raſtadt, reſolved on, or conſented to the 
edition to Egypt, committed a great fault; and 
ery thing that has happened ſince that period, has 
ned only to ſtrengthen us in this opinion. We 
ould not ſtrive to make the opinions we have 
ned beforehand on the wiſdom or improvidence 
men in ſtate affairs ceincide with events; ſel- 
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dom are they confirmed by fate; but however f4 
vourable or contrary may have been its ſtrok 
with reſpect to our conjectures, to' juſtify the 


it is ſufficient that no other part was left to For 
tune, than that which could not he ſnatched fron Th 
her power. with'« 
Was it not an inſtance of Mind temerity, to ſen was ( 
to the bottom of the Gulf of Syria the beſt pan dipo! 
the armies, and the remainder of the Mediterranea every 
fleet, at the moment when the Directory were far the ] 
ning the flame of war againſt England; when th multi 
were giving to the Houſe of Auſtria ſubjects for d deſen 
content and inquietude, by the new revolutions arms 
Italy and of Switzerland; when they were affes Engl 
ing to diate to the empire a diſgraceſul peace | 


when they were expoſing themfelves, in ſhort, t 
recommence the war with means fo inferior ? 

On recollecting that the men who then g 
verned France perſuaded themſelves that they h 
gained new''ſtrength at home by the violation 
the laws, and that they would acquire ſome abro; 
by affecting dominion; we are tempted to thi 
that Buonapurte laid hold of perhaps the only meal 


which he had left in ſuch circumſtances, of eſcapit aſſer 

from the dangers of his own fame; he thus d of ſe 

engaged himſelf from the dependence of the parti man 

0 which, ſince the revolution of the 18th Fructid men 
| were contending for power; he opened for him caſte 

a new career, in ſpite of thoſe, who, reſerving ſiſte 

him only a ſecondary part, an empty ſhew af u arra 
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Great Britain, took his place in the great 
tranſaction, the foundations of which he had juſt 
laid, and which, perhaps, no other hand than his 
could ſo well ſupport and conſolidate, 

The preparations for this expedition were made 
with equal ſecrecy and diligence: the activity which 
was diſplayed on the coaſts of the ocean, in the 
diſpoſitions for a deſcent upon England, occupied 
eyery mind, fixed every eye; the conduct even of 
the Engliſh government, their precautions, their 
multiplied attentions, to put the coaſts in a ſtate of 
deſence, ſerved to conceal the real object of the 
armament of the French in the Mediterranean. The 
Engliſh miniſtry ingeniouſly ſeizing this oppor- 
tunity of rallying the great body of the nation by 
the intereſt of property, and the ſentiment af the 
defence. of the cquntry, ſhewed themſelves more 
'uneaſy than they really were; it was no longer 
doubted in London, as well as in Paris, that the 
{quadron and the convoy of troops, which were 
preparing at Toulon, were deſtined for the weſtern 
ocean; and when the details of the embarkation 
began to be known; when indications, ſuch as the 
aſſemblage of a great number of artiſts and men 
of ſcience attached to this expedition, ſufficiently 
manifeſted that its object was a great eſtabliſh- 
ment, and that it could be deſtined only for the 
caſtern ſhores of the Mediterranean, people per- 
ſiſted in conſidering theſe fingular preparatory 
arrangements as falſe demonſirations employed to 
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nas remained fince that epoch, theſe impreſſions 
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conceal the object, which the govetninent had re- 
vealetl with a-ſort of rage; namely, Ithe relieving 
of the Spanith fleet blocked up in Cadiz, wy. 
ſembling of all the naval ſortes of the two natibns, 
in order to protect the conveyance and dhe debark. 
ation of mae in — inne Tog: 
land. 1 25. 1 

Our 5 may e 3 eren 
times in the courſe of the war of the evolution, at 
the ſecrecy with which the greateſt enterpriſes of 
the French have been prepared; bor tHis' ſecrecy 
neither accords with the levity with whidh, in the 
moſt ſerious affairs they have lalways been re- 
proached, nor with democratical ſorins; public dif. 
cuſſions, and the diviſion of authority! The abuſe 
of principles, and the exaltatjon j of ſentiments, 
have produeod this offect, the eauſe of which can. 
not be diſcovered, either in the very priiiciples of 
the republican govefument, or in the given ſtate of 
things. '' The. violence employed by the National 
Convention as a principal ſpring of government, 
fell in the firſt inſtance upon the members of its 
committees, and aſterwards re- acted upon their 
agents; they all trembled at the ſiglit of one ano- 
ther; they {ſcarcely held any communication among 
themſelves, and armed, as it were, with poiſoned 


weapons, they durſt not come in contact; ſecrecy 


was then guaranteed by terror; and, it is certain, 
that, in the ſtate of convulſion in which France 
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have been prolonged beyond the reign of Rabe- 
ſhierre, the iron age of the French revolution: but 
ſear alone has not produced this extraordinary diſ- 
cretion 5 it muſt be acknowledged, that never was 
the individual intereſt of the leaders of a govern- 
ment ſo ſtrongly connected with the ſucceſs of the 
cauſe, and ſuch is the meaſure of the zeal. with 
which they are themſelves ſerved. There is nei- 
ther coldneſs nor negligence in their agents, when 
they participate in ſo great riſks; always imminent 
dangers and vaſt hopes; accordingly the changes, 
eren the fall and the alternate triumphs of parties, 
have ſerved only to ſtrengthen this faithful obſerv- 
ance of ſecrecy. What a crowd of uſeful reflec- 
tions preſent themſelves, when we dwell an inſtant 
upon the ſmalleſt; circumſtance of the hiſtory of 
our age; and how eaſy is it in this too extenſive 
career to forget the limits which we have ourſelves 
laid down! ä N 8-401 

Let us endeavour to paſs more rapidly over theſe 
details, to which are attached ſo many intereſts, 
ſo many connexions with the ſubſequent eras, 
with the events, the recital of which, and the ob- 
ſerrations reſulting from them, have been more 
particularly the object of this work. 

While the preparations were haſtened as well in 
France as in Italy, Buonaparie was living at Paris 
in a ſort of obſcurity, and occupying himſelf very 
much with theſe details; he ſeemed to have en- 
trely withdrawn from public affairs, to devote 

1 his 


always been thought at Vienna, that he really had 
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his whole attention to the culture. of the ſci. 
ences: the more he fixed the general attention, the 
more the inſtability of his proceedings, and the 
uncertainty which prevailed concerning his re] 


deſtination, ſerved to conceal it from conjeQurez, | 


He contrived to wear this maſk till the moment of 
his departure, and by various means kept up the 
vacillation of opinion, as well at home as abroad. 
Thus was the real project revealed by the French 
government, without either fear or-riſk, that the 
fuſpicions of the Engliſh miniſtry would light on 
it in preference to any other. After having re- 
peatedly ſpread 'and contradicted the reports of 
Buonaparte's return to Raſtadt for the acceleration 
and concluſion of the negotiations, there appeared 
in the official journals, about the beginning of 
April 1798, the arre&e of the Directory ordering 
him to repair to Breſt, to take the command of the 
land and ſea-forces, of which he had made a prior 
inſpection. Shortly after it was announced, through 
the ſame channel, that he was certainly going to ſet 
off for Raſtadt; Buonaparte himſelf wrote to Count 
Cobenzel, to requeſt him to repair to Raſtadt, in 
order to act in concert with him in removing the 
difficulties with reſpect to the peace. The counter 
ſet out on his return from Vienna on the 10th of 


May, with the anſwer of the Imperial miniſter, 


who was to go to Raſiadt on the 12th, and Buonu- 
-parte. arrived at that very time at Toulon. It has 
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an intention of repairing to Raſtadt, and that he did 
pot determine on ſetting off and purſuing his plan 
ul the laſt moment, and from confiderations re- 
ative to the interior ſtate of the republic, and to 
the coalition of the majority of the members of 
the Directory with the Jacobins of the oppoſition. 

The Toulon fleet, when aſſembled, was compoſed 
of fiſteen ſhips of the line, ſix frigates, eight ſhips 
armed en flute, witli a few corvettes; and the con- 
voy conſiſted of about three hundred and fifty fail 
of tranſports. Twenty-five thouſand troops of dif- 
ſerent deſcriptions, and in every reſpect well ap- 
pointed, were embarked with great precipitation; 
the impatience of the ſoldiers and ſailors was ex- 
treme, and the generals could ſcarcely ſuppreſs the 
diſcontent and the murmurs of the troops, when 
the preſence of Buonaparte re-eſtabliſhed their con- 
fdence, and revived their ſpirits. 

This was a very remarkable epoch, when France, 
ſarcely drawing: breath, and indulging the hope 
of peace, having to repair ſo many ſacrifices, and 
the wealth ſquandered in ſeven campaigns, ſaw 
exported from her ſhores, the moſt precious re- 
ſources that could poſſibly be collected in the ſouth- 
ein departments and in Italy, as well in men, as in 
money and ſtores of every ſort. 

General Berthier, during his ſtay at Rome, had 
made the firſt arrangements for the embarkation of 
a diviſion at Civita Vecchia, and in ſome other 
ports. General De/aiz went to Italy to take the 
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command of it, and was to ſet ſail from Civjy 


Vecchia. At the ſame time, another part of the * 
convoy, the armament and embarkation of which a 
were directed by General Murat, and which way "a 
under the immediate command of General Baragyy Gre alli 
d Hilliers, failed from Genoa : the junction of the How 
whole was to be effected at ſea. wight b 


There was a great deal of concert, unanimity, 
and preciſion, between the different points; a r: 
ſult which is ſo difficultly obtained in operations of 
this nature. Every thing was ready about the 150 
of May. 

The moment in which General Buonaparte weil 
with Admiral Brueys on board of the Orient of 11 
guns, and there hoiſted the colours (the 14th o 
May 1798), was alſo that of the laſt glimpſes 0 
peace; not but that it was ſtill time to prevent 
rupture, and to profit even by the diſpoſition of tit 
court of Vienna to make ſatisfaction to the republi 
for the diſturbance committed by the people 
that capital at the hotel of the ambaſſador Beru 
dotte; but England, already impolitically inſulate! 
and excluded from the congreſs at Raſtadt, threal 
ened with the loſs of Ireland, which being almol 
entirely in a ſtate of inſurrection, was ready to 
ceive the French, had made, with ſucceſs, 
greateſt efforts to form by the intermediation ( 
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important articles of the treaty of Campo Formio, 
have led to ſatisſactory conſequences, was, in ſo 
far as regarded the ex- director Frangois de Nei- 
thateau, only the maſk of the offenſive and defen- 
five alliance between the two Emperors. 

However favourable to the new plan of England 
might be the opinion and the private ſentiments of 
the Emperor of Ruſſia, yet his political fituation 
with reſpe& to the Ottoman empire muſt have in- 
ſpired him with no ſmall degree of ſecurity, for 
him to venture to ſtrip his ſouthern frontiers, and 
to march towards the Eaſt, to the extremities of 
Europe, the beſt part of that army, become for the 
aſt thirty years ſo formidable to the Turks. It was 
firſt neceſſary to ſucceed in re-eſtabliſhing peace 
between Ruſſia and Perſia, becauſe that war could 
not but lead to hoſtilities with the ſubjects of the 
Grand Signior, Peace was concluded about this 
period at 7ef1s, the capital of Perfic Georgia; the 
conditions of the treaty, the principal one of which 
was the reſtitution of the conqueſts made by the 
Ruſſian armies, to the weſt of the Caſpian ſea, 
prove that- the Emperor wiſhed, at the price of 
theſe ſacrifices, to diſpoſe quickly of his armies, in 
order to affiſt the new coalition. The Turks were as 
yet ſo far from being free from alarm, and inclined to 
the ſtrange alliance which exiſts at this day, that 
the corps of 20,000 Ruſſians which was left upon 
the banks of the Kur, on the limit that ſeparates 
the empires of Perſia and Ruſſia, gave offence to 
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the Ottoman Porte, which 3 a; corps of nearly 
equal force to be, eblad on the frontiers of 
Armenia. iy 

On the od * the n of Paſſawas 
Oglou produced great inquietude at Conſtantinople 
on account of the ſupport that he might receive 
from the old enemies of the Ottoman empire. . The 
deep impreſſion of the victories of Catherine II. and 
of her projects of conqueſt, and of the partition of 
Turkey in Europe, was by no means ff. oed; and 
to prove the change of ſyſtem of the cabinet of 
Peterfburg in this reſpect, it required nothing le 
than the offer, no doubt very unexpected by the 
Turks, of employing the conqueror of Jjnael to 
ſubdue the rebel Paſha of Vidin. 
The old French government had long neglected 
its connexions with the Porte; it had long departed 
from the real baſis of the alliance, and, ſince the 
new political era of the treaty of 1756, had itſelſ 
contributed to weaken that balance to the power of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, and to the increaſe. of Ruſſia, 
The incoherence, the uncertainty, and the confu- 
fion, in which the firſt revolution neceſſarily in- 
volved the exterior relations of France, the di- 
ference of opinion of miniſters, the intrigues of par- 
ties, were more felt at Conſtantinople. than in any 
other court of Europe, owing to the diſtance, and 
ſtill more to the religious reſpect for ancient cul: 
toms, and the apathic W of the Turks, de Er 

who WM iexts f 
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who. cannot comprehend that human n 
xe periſhable like their authors. | 

Inſtead of applying themſelves to found | anew, 
and to cultivate an alliance fo neceſſary to the re- 
public, fince ſhe was engaged in a conteſt with the 
natural enemies of the Porte, the French-govern+ 
ment, too much occupied by the war, and by 
ſucceſſive commotions, confidered it of very little 
mportance; they did not ſecond the miniſters and 
zzents, 'wh> felt the neceſſity of reſpecting thoſo 
forms and cuſtoms held ſacred ; they ſent ſome 
who neglected them; and when, a few months pre- 
ſious to the expedition to Egypt, they wiſhed to 
renew the ancient connex1ons, it was too late to 
recover confidence; there was not time enough leſt 
to be in a fituation to treat reſpecting a very deli- 
tate affair, but which it would not have been im- 
poſſible to arrange, if the former conduct of the 
French government had cultivated the means of 
ſo doing; it would have been requiſite to be aſ- 
ſured of the favourable diſpoſitions of the Divan, 
aud to have paved the way to them long before; 
fo the neceſſity of. keeping ſecret. the object of the 
expedition, allowed not of entering into an open 
negotiation for the poſſeſſion of Egypt. 

The Toulon armament, which, if it was not dis 
rected againſt England or Ireland, evidently threat- 
ened the poſſeſſions of the Grand Signior, gave 
the Engliſh miniſter at Conftantinople uſeful pre- 
exts for inſpiring miſtruſt; and ſapping the found» 

ations 
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ations of one of the alliances moſt profitable to 
France, and which for a long time excited the wy 
of England. 
Yet; even after the departure of Buonaparte, 
which took place on the 19th of May, the laſt 
doubts reſpecting the real object of the expedition 
were not diſpelled. The fleet ſtood to the eaſt- 
ward, and was. ſucceſsfully joined by thirty-ſix ve. 
ſels, having on board 4000 men from Baſtia, and 
the two grand diviſions of the coaſts of Italy: that 
of Gema, of one hundred and fifty fail of tranf. 
ports, joined the body of the convoy between the 
26th and 28th of May, abreaſt of the ifland of 
Sit. Magdalen; on the 31ſt of May the fleet put 
into the bay of Cagliari, and on the 4th of June 
anchored off the coaſt of Sicily, in fight of Mar- 
fala. It was in theſe ſeas that Buonaparte had fixed 
the rendezvous of the divifion from Civita Verchis 
under the command of General Deſaiz, convoyed 
only by a few frigates. The ſquadron and the 
whole of the convoy were collected together on 
the 9th of June, under the ifland of Go; and, on 
the 10th, this formidable armament appeared off 
Malta. 
The requeſt made by Buonaparte, and the refuſal 

of the Grand Maſter to admit the French ſquadron 
into the harbour of Malta, and to allow the vel- 
ſels of the convoy to water at the different anchor- 
ages of the iſland, were not empty formalities. To 


ſecure the moſt important point between Europe 
and 
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and Afia, the entrance of the ſeas of the Levant, 
and the excluſive navigation of the Mediterranean, 
of which the Engliſh were on the point of making 
themſelves completely maſters ; to deprive that na- 
tion of a port of retreat, which, at this middle 
diſtance, was equally convenient as an emporium 
for their commercial ſpeculations, and formidable 
a3 a point of ſupport for affiſting the Italians, and 
revictualling their cruiſers ; in ſhort, to ſecure this 
communication, which was indiſpenſable for the 
execution of his ſubſequent projects; ſuch were 
the views of Buonaparte, and the motives of this 
unexpected attack. 

The debarkation was executed, with the greateſt 
diſpatch, upon different points at once, and prin- 
cipally at the head of Port St. Paul, and at the 
anchorage of Mar/a Sirocco, under tlie orders of 
General De/azx; Generals Lannes and Marmont cloſed 
on the place to the very foot of the glacis. 

So much ardour and boldneſs awed the ſurpriſed 
Malteſe ; but even after having neglected to oppoſe 
the debarkation, this place, one of the ſtrongeſt in 
Europe, and the works of which are kept in ſucli 
good order, might have ſtood a ſiege as memorable 
as that which, in 1565, eternalized the memory of 
Jean de la Valetie. It would have been paying a 
fine homage to his memory, to defend the fortreſs 
which, after having driven away the Turks, he him- 
ſelf conſtructed, and the defences of which have 
been 
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been ſince A by the moſt (kilfu] efigis 
neers. 

But the ſecret oxide between the French 
and a party of their countrymen among the knight, 
the neglect of the preparations of defence, the 
weakneſs of the Grand Maſter and of his Council; 
and, laſtly, the tumultuous movements of the inha. 
bitants who had taken ſhelter in the fortreſs, cauſed 
there an extreme confuſion ; no doubt the diviſions 
of nations, parties, and intereſts, which were 6. 
mented by the form of government and the admi. 
niſtration of the order, broke out, and — 
every bold reſolution. 

After twenty-four hours of a reſiſtance, which the 
importance of the conqueſt ſcarcely permits ys to 
mention, the ſurrender of the place and of all the 
Forts, together with all the navy, (two ſhips of the 
line, one frigate and four gallies), that of all. the ar 
tillery, magazines, treaſures, and other property be- 
longing to the Order, was agrecd on, and ſigned on 
board the Orient, on the 13th of June at midnight, 

Thus paſſed at once under the dominion ot 
France, this famous iſland, which, under the Ro- 
mans, was not of leſs importance than in our days. 
In the middle age it was conquered from the 54 
racens by a Frenchman named Count Roger le Ner- 
mand: it is well known that it afterwards became a 
fief of the kingdom of Sicily, and that it was poſ- 
ſeſſed by the King of France Lewis X11, at the time 
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of the conqueſt of Naples; the knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem; being driven from | Rhodes in 1522, 
received it as a fief from the Emperor Charles V.; 5 
they did homage for it to the King of Sicily: and 
ſuch is the baſis of the vain reclamation of tlie 
Court of Naples, after" Buonaparte had, by a ſingle 
blow, deſtroyed the territorial and political enen 
of this celebrated order. Jt it's 

Fortunate in not having been delayed by a reſiſt- 
ance which would have given the Engliſh time to 
m. net the French fleet and the convoy in a very 
el unfavourable poſition, and to make his enterpriſe 

niſcarry, Buonaparte, after being reinforeed and re- 

tle Wi naualled, loſt not a moment: he leſt at Malia a 
% BN frong garriſon under tlie command of General Yau- - 
the bis, and quickly reimbarked his troops. 0 
the Admiral Brueys ſtood to the eaftward, keeping 
ar. under his lee this immenſe convoy confiſting of up- 
wards of four hundred fail; and leſt the canal of 
Malta; greatly aſtoniſned, no doubt, that the 
fire and twenty days elapſed fince his departure 
tom Toulon had not been ſufficient * the Engliſh 
to diſcover, and intercept his route. | 

Admiral Lord Sr. Vincent, who was blocking up 
the harbour of Cadiz with about twenty-five 
ſail of the line, thought that the French had no 
other plan than to compel him to leave the coaſt in 


pol- Norder that they might execute their junction with 
ume tde Spaniards.” '' He had the motions of the French 
of 


feet watched when too late, and being perſuaded 
VOL, 1. No. VIII. . that 
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that it would firſt endeavour to reach - Mahon, he 
contented himſelf with detaching Admiral Nel/n oy 
the gth of May with three line of battle ſhips ang 
a few frigates to reconnoitre the road of Toulon. 
This Admiral was almoſt in fight of the coaſt a 
carly as the 17th of May, at the moment that the 
French fleet was preparing to get under fail, when 
he was blown off it by a gale of wind which 
forced him to put into the harbour of the iſle of 5. 
Peter near Sardinia, the commandant of which x 
firſt refuſed to admit him. Nelſon could not agin 
put to ſea till the 26th; he continued to cruiſe in 
theſe ſeas, waiting for the eleven ſhips of the lug 
which were to form his ſquadron, and which did ng 
join him till the ĩoth; and it was not till the 11 
of June that he appeared with ſixteen ſhips of y 
in ſight of the harbour of Toulon. 

The French fleet had failed thence three au 
twenty days before : the very judicious arrangeme! 
of the junction of the different convoys off the coal 
of Sicily ; the winds which had favoured it ; in ſho 
the delays of the Engliſh, now convinced, that, togt 
certain information, it would be ſufficient for the 
to intercept all veſſels ſteering to the ſouth an 
ſouth-weſt, entirely concealed from them the court 
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and the firſt operations of Bonaparte. 3 

Nelſon, perceiving his error, made fail for the (can. WW 
Tuſcany, and after having, through the medium n their 
Sir William Hamilton, the Engliſh envoy, aſcertain 3 


that in caſe of neceſſity he would find in the po rner . 
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of Sicily all the affiſtance that he might want, he 
continued his courſe towards the Strait, and an- 
chored at Meſſina, where he learnt, on the 19th of 
June, that the French were maſters of the iſland of 
Malta; this was ſeven days after the ſignature of the 
capitulation, and conſequently the two fleets were 
at the lame time, the Engliſh to the northward, and 
the French to the ſouthward of Sicily, as they had 
been a fortnight before, ſeparated and working 
wund the iſland of Sardinia, without falling in with 
ach other. It is in theſe circumſtances of a mari- 
ime war, that chance almoſt alone decides the ſuc- 
«6, and that the caprices of the winds and of for- 
une can alike favour boldneſs and confound fore- 
ght. 
Ol this, the ſequel of the courſe of the navigation 
of the two fleets furniſhes a ſtill more fingular and 
more ſtriking example. Admiral Neon ſtopped 
fly three days at Męſina, and made fail from 
pe Paſſaro for Egypt on the 2 1ſt of June. Theſe 
Iiree days were the only ſtart that Admiral Brueys 
jad been able to gain on him, not having entirely 
uitted Malta till the 19th, at the moment when 
e Engliſh ſquadron arrived at Mefina. The 
rench fleet was embarraſſed and delayed by an im- 
enſe convoy, and the Engliſh fleet, on the con- 
ary, carrying a preſs of ſail, and always ſtanding 
n their courſe ; the latter ought, upon the ſame 
aflage and with the ſame winds, to gain on the 
ver at leaſt a third in point of ſpeed : in fact, it 
2 paſſed 
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paſſed it without falling in with it, and arrived on 
the 28th of June, the eighth day of its nn 
from Sicily, in ſight of Alexandria. 

The officers that Admiral Nelfon ſent on ſhore 
having reported to him that there were no tidingz 
of the French, that no veſſel had appeared, and no 
Preparations had announced a project of a deſcent 
upon Egypt, the Admiral contented himſelf with 
ſpreading the alarm on the coaſt. By the preſence 
of his ſquadron he inſpired the inhabitants of Alex. 
andria with ſufficient confidence to induce. them to 
defend themſelves; he diſpatched to that city a 
packet for India, and __=_ ſet ſail to go and 
meet the French. ready 

Admiral Brueys, having been only four days in 
crofling the Mediterranean, made the iſland of Can 
dia on the 25th.of July; he took care to top all the 
merchant-veſlels that he fell in with, and forced 
them to follow him, that the Engliſh might not 
receive any intelligence from ſea, ſo as to calcu: 
late and intercept his route. On approaching the 
coaſt of Egypt he ſteered a little to the northward, 
for the purpoſe of placing himſelf between the land 
and the convoy. Nelſon, on the contrary, having 


kept his wind, in order to ſtand along the coaſt to 
the weſtward, did not meet with the French fleet, 
but made the Towers of the Arabs, and on the firli 
of July appeared off Alexandria. 

Buonaparte being informed by the French Conſu 


that the Englith fleet had made its appearance tuo 
| day: 
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lays before, ordered the debarkation to be com- 
menced that very evening. 

Nel/on, after a fruitleſs oraile, finding himſelf o on 
the oth of July off Candia, and being already in 
want of wood and water, made fail for Sicily, where, 
in conformity to the promiſes and orders given by 
the court of Naples, he was received; he revictualled 
his ſquadron with the greateſt expedition in the 
road of Syracuſe, at Auguſta, and fome other an- 
chorages on the coaſt as far as Girgenti (Agrigen- 
tum); he arrived in Sicily on the 19th, and left it 
on the 24th of July, five days after. 

Buonaparte, who had reaſon to think that the Eng- 
ih ſquadron was cruifing in ſuch a ſtation as to 
watch any veſſels that might make Alexandria, gave 
orders for the debarkation, notwithſtanding the 
freſh breeze and heavy ſwell, which breaking on 
the reefs that ſkirt the coaſt, rendered this operation 
equally difficult and dangerous. General Mz 
landed firſt with his diviſion a league and a half 
from Alexandria at the anchorage of Marabou, with- 
out meeting with any oppoſition ; the diviſions of 
Generals Kleber, Bon, and Regnier, joined him; but 
it was impoſſible to land either artillery or horſes. 
However, Buonaparte, having already from five to 
fix thouſand men on ſhore, left General Regnier 
tie charge of continuing the debarkation, and de- 
termined to penetrate into Alexandria : he marched 


thither in three columns; that of General Menou - 


followed the beach, and directed its route towards 


the 
o 
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the weſt ſide of the encloſure of the city of the 
Arabs which covers New Alexandria; General XI. 
ber, on the fide of the column called Pompey's Pil. 
lar, whither Buonaparte went, firſt to reconnditre 
this ancient encloſure flanked with towers, the 
breaches of which had been repaired, and which an 
armed people, uttering loud ſhouts, were preparing 
to deſend. The third column, under the command 
of General Bon, proceeded to the eaſt fids againſt 
the gate of Ro/etta. 
Buonaparte having reconnoitred this encloſure, 
which would not have reſiſted the ſmalleſt diſcharge 
- efartillery, formed his columns within half muſket. 
fhot, and ſtormed the place in ſpite of the fire of the 
beſieged, and the ſhower of ſtones which they hurled 
on the aſſailants. General Menou having reached the 
top of the wall with the foremoſt of his troops, was 
dangerouſly wounded and thrown down: General 
Kleber, pointing out at the foot of the wall a breach 
more practicable, was likewiſe wounded. The en- 
cloſure was ſcaled ; the Arabs and Turks, diſlodged 
from the towers and warmly purſued, took refuge 
in the triangular fort, in the light-houſe, and in the 
new town; they there ſtill defended themſelves ob- 
ſtinately, when the principal inhabitants came to 
meet the Fignch general. The two caſtles capilu- 
lated, and before the cloſe of the day, Buonapart? 
was entirely maſter of the city, the forts, and the 
two harbours. The convoy entered the old harbour hic! 
of Alexandria; and the ſquadron got under wap, brilli; 
and 
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N 
and anchored in the road of Aboutir, in order te 
complete the debarkation of the artillery. 

Being now in poſſeſſion of the principal entrance 
of Egypt and of the moſt important harbour, Buo- 
naparte loſt not a moment in marching towards 
Cairo, aſcending the Nile, occupying all the poſts on 
the coaſt, profiting by the firſt impreſſion, and at- 
ucking the Mamaluks, before the Beys ſhould be 
able to concert a general plan of defence; he com- 
mitted not the fault which coſt S/. Lewis fo dear, 
when, in conſequence of having waited too long:at 
Jumieltia for the arrival of the Count de Poitiers, he 
uffered the ſeaſon favourable for operations to 
lapſe, 

Buonaparte figned the capitulation of Alexandria 
on the 5th of July; and the very next day his ad- 
ranced guard, commanded by General De/aix, ar- 
red at Damanhour, after having crofled fourteen 
leagues of deſert. 

The ſame day the other diviſions ſet ont on their 
march from Alexandria and Roſetta; and on the 
ioth they joined each other on the banks of the 
Nile at Rahmanie ; here took place the firſt engage- 
ment with the Mamaluks, who, to the number of 
{ren or eight hundred, attacked General Dęſaix, and 
vere repulſed and diſperſed. 

This was the advanced guard of an army which 
Murad Bey had aſſembled, and the greater part of 
which conſiſted of cavalry, and particularly of the 
brilliant corps of the Mamaliks. He had taken a 

3 poſition 
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poſition at the village of Chebreiſſe; his right, which 
extended to the Nile, was ſupported by eight or ten 
large gun-boats, and ſeveral. * erected on 
the bank of the river. 

On the 1gth of July the two armies were in pre. 
ſence of each other; Buonaparte, who had only 
two hundred cavalry, ſtill weak, and oppreſſed by 
the fatigue of the ſea, drew up his five divifions in 
order of battle by echellons, flanking themſelves be. 
tween each other and the line of battle, which wa; 
itſelf flanked by two villages. Each divifion was con. 
centrated into a compact body, and formed a ſquare, 
having its baggage in the centre, and the artillery 
in the intervals of the battalions. This formidable 
diſpoſition preſented a double fire in flank and in 
front, and oppoſed an invincible obſtacle to the im- 
petuous, but nn, charges of Murad Bey's 
cavalry. 

Here we may remark the immenſe advantage of 
the improvement of the tactics of the Europeans. 
In adopting artillery and modern arms, the Orien- 
tals have not adopted the tactics or the regulation 
introduced by the uſe of theſe new implements of 
war; they have ſcarcely made any change in their 
manner of marching and 'fighting, and notwith- 
ſtanding their valour, and the furious impetuoſity 
of their attacks, they can ſtand againſt regular 
troops only by the great ſuperiority of numbers. 

On this occaſion, even their ſuperiority was uſe- 


of Em. 


leſs to them. The Turkiſh flotilla was firſt attacked 
by 
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ich by the naval Chef de diviſion Perree, who had only 
three gun · boats, a half-galley, and a zebec, on board 


* of which were two of the men of ſcience, Monge and 

Bertlolet. IT he three gun-boats and the half-galley 
re. WY vere firſt taken by the Mamalüks, but the French 
uly commodore ſucceeded; in retaking them, after an 


by obſtinate engagement, and ſet their Admiral's gun- 
boat on fire; the General of Artillery Andreofſy 
b commanded the troops on board theſe French 
refſels. 


yas dats, 
Ez Murad Bey, in outflanking the wings of the 
* French army by his numerous cavalry, not having 
* teen able to find a weak point where he could pe- 


ble netrate between the battalions, which were like fo 
F many walls of fire, made his retreat towards Cairo. 
Bunaparte continued his march by Aikam, Abonns- 
abe and Naardam, and on the 20th of July was at 

Ounedar, in fight of the Pyramids, and within ſix 
of WY agues of the capital of Egypt. 

Murad, having aſſembled the Beys of Egypt with 
ill their forces, had intrenched himſelf at the village 
of Embabe, which he had furniſhed with artillery ; 
looo cavalry, both Arabs and Mamaliks,, were 
bread over the plain. | 
th The French army, which in its laſt marches had 
endured exceſſive fatigue, halted at Faardam, in 
order to recruit its ſtrength, remount the artillery, 
and clean the muſkets ſo quickly ruſted by the 
@. WH pours of the Nile. It was on the 21ft of July 
el that was fought that ſecond battle, called the Battle 
vol. 11,——NO, VIII. R of 
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of the Pyramids; General Dęſaiæ with his advance 
guard at firſt made a corps of Mamaldks fall back; 
the order of battle of the other diviſions was nearly 
the ſame as in the preceding affair; \De/aix's ad. 
vanced guard and Regmer's' diviſion formed the 
right wing of the army, and were at firſt charge 
with the greateſt impetuoſity by one half of the 
Mamalük cavalry; the other half having remained 
to ſupport the intrenchments of the village of 
Embabe. 
| Notwithſtanding this determination to anticipate 
the attacks of the French columns, the raſh valour 
of the Mamaliks again failed againſt thoſe compat 
bodies briſtling with bayonets, and keeping up 
within half muſket-ſhot a moſt galling fire. 

While theſe charges were taking place againſt hi 
right, and the Mamalvks were retreating in diſorder, 
Buonaparte directing againſt the intrenchments the 
two diviſions of his centre, ordered the village of 
Embabs to be turned by means of a ditch which 
maſked this movement, and thus cut to pieces, or 
rather drove into the Nile, 1500 of the enemy) 
cavalry. This attack, which was extremely warm, 
was conducted by General Marmont: forty piece 
of cannon, the camp of the Mamalüks, their ri 
ſpoils, together with upwards of four hundred a 
mels, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

The remainder of the forces which Murad Bey 


had collected on the left bank of the Nile fled WM 
| the x 
towards Upper Egypt. 
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This retreat was always the reſource of the Ma- 
maldks, when; preſſed by the Turks, and compelled 
to yield to numbers, they went to recruit their forces 
in Upper Egypt; they there diſperſed * in ſuch Aa 
manner that not a fingle Corps of troops remained 
' together ; but their rallyitig bas not leſs expedi- 
tions?” the -conquetors ſatisfied and relyipg bt! the 
terror: of their arts neglecling to purſe them, and 
rot knowing how to check them by arty defenſive 
diſpofition, having no idea of military vigitance, ot 
political ſorefight, they were fooh farprifcd, attarxed 
in their turn, and driven out of Lower Egypt: 
General Deſuir, the v day of the battle, pur- 
fied Murad Bey as far as / beyotid the heights 
of Cairo; at the entrance of the great valley of the 
| Nile t his diviſton had beem incefſantiy marching 
and fighting during this whole day; it had per- 
formed a march of near eighteen hours, 4 prodigious 
effort for European troops ii ſuch a cliuiate. 
General Dear, who a ſhort time after was 
charged to purfue Murad Bey in Uppet Egypt, dif- 
played in this dffficult and ſingular war, fo much 
rigor and abi] in anticipating or diſconcerting 
the movements of the Mamalüks, that hie exhauſted 
them! by: degrees, and cut to pieces their parties 
eren in theit lat retreats, at the drr of the de- 
erm ol Nubia. ade vn Oo e, ee 
VHrußin Bey with the Mümalbks that were on 


the right bank haftily retreated towards the deſert 
of Syria. 
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Ihe next day, the-22d of July, the city of Cairo eat acco 
opened its gates to the French; the government of de moſi 
the Mamalüks was overthrown, and the e We | 
of Lower Egypt complete. places t. 
Although, relatively. to the affairs of BLN this counts 
part of our hiſtorical eſſay is only! a grand-epiſode, particul: 
it however ſq abounds with memorable facts, and 
notwithſtanding the interruption of the communica. 
tions of Buonaparte's army with France, ſuch has 
been the influence of the events of the war of Egypt 
on the general war of the revolution, that we ſhould 
be ſorry to withhold from our readers the no- 
tions which we think uſeful in order to follow then 
and appreciate them juſtly. We are, doubtleſs, to 
ſuppoſe that every one is acquainted with the 
deſcriptions of the moſt eſteemed trayellers, and 
particularly thoſe of Yolney, whoſe, exatneſs and 
juſt diſcrimination have undergone the moſt ſevere 
and the moſt uncommon teſt, ſince they have been 
juſtified by the approbation of all the officers of the 
army, and the men of ſcience who accompanied 
Buonaparte ; yet as it is agreeable to find annexed to 
facts ſuch hiſtorical and geographical details as re- 
late to them, we bave endeavoured to ſupply the de- 
ficiency of the geographical deſcription of Egypt 
and of Syria by a map conſtructed from the very 
valuable work of D' Anvi/le, which the later maps by 
Mentelle and Chanlair have ſerved us to correct; and 
we have * care to compare them with the differ: 
Lat 
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„. at accounts, and the geographical details given ” 
de moſt admired travellers. 
t We have collected the plans of the m 
places the moſt frequently mentioned in the ac- 
is WJ counts which we recapitulate, and we have been 
„ particularly attentive to lay down on this map, and 
dc theſe plans, no bearings or names but what are 
„confirmed by ſeveral authorities. 
Wich reſpect to the recollection of events ro- 
pt corded in hiſtory, which we are far from wiſhing to 
11 WE foppreſs, but for which, however, we ſhould wiſh to 
0. void interrupting too frequently the thread of a 
m WJ fuctint and rapid narrative, we hope we have ſatiſ- 
to WR fied the wiſhes of our readers by colledting in a 
be WY ſingle note every thing that has appeared to us 
nd Lorthy of being ſuggeſted to thoſe, who, having 
od Wzleady conſulted the firft ſources of information, 
re WY bare acquired an extenſiye knowledge of this part 
of hiſtory and political geography, or of: being 
pointed qut ta thoſe wan may be inclined towards 
that ſtudy. | 
to Buonoparte had l nothin g to make the 
re- Winolt of the political motive of the invaſion. of 
de- eypt; he flattered himſelf that by ſeparating the 
oppreſſive government of the Beys which he had 
juſt deſtroyed, from the ſhadow of ſovereignty and 
ower which the Grand Signior had remaining, this 
pedition would be confidered at Conſtantinople 
a great effort of an old and powerful ally, to 
ve the cauſe, to re-eſtabliſh the Ottoman domi- 
nion 
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nion upon the banks of the Nile, and under the 
protection of the French arms, to ſorm, for the be. 


nefit of both fations, eſtabliſuments which would Prev: 
be-a:ſource of proſperity to all the ſouthern pouen ente 
of Europe, n Nr be 1 to 8 the 

4 E 


alone 1 '£ 

We admit FRO? in -the nenden 4n which th 
1 of the republic ſtood with the Porte, this opt 
was ill founded; but, very far from thinking it a 
alluſion, a vain pretext, we doubt not, on the con 
trary, thut had it then been, or were it even yet 
as euſy to erligliten the Turks reſpecting their ral 
intereſts, as to extite their jealouſy and rouſe the 
ſanaticiſm, the return to theit former oloſe alliae 
with France; heir operation in every thing 
could favour and extend her commerce, would p 
vall, as a permanent and fundamental advantag 
over every other conſideration. Hartti 
On entering the ſea of Libya, Buonapurte had dif 
cloſed to bis troops the myſtery of the expedition 
« Soldiers,” ſaid he to them, © you are going t 


of whic 
colours 


flag in ; 


* undertake a conqueſt, the effecis of which on ci 3 
Fo lization and the commerce of the world are ina. _ 
«6 p jable.“ Ich 1,7 mmedi; 
This conqueſt was to Duve ech adsl again! * = 
the Mamaldks; and both in his proclamations toe © 
army, and in that addreſſed to the people of Egyt Aint 
the Turks were defignated as the friends and alle r 
of the French; while the poſſeſſions of the Ce jy 
e 


Signor, and every thing that concerned religion a 


cin 
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cyil cuſtoms, were recommended to the attention 
and vigilance of the officers and ſoldiers; + 
Previous to the debarkation of the army, Bus- 
wparte wrote to the Pacha of Egypt, that he was 
coming to chaftiſe the Beys, © whoſe inſults the 
« Porte had declared that it would not tolerate.” In 
that letter is to be found this remarkable paſſage : 
Thou who ſhould be the maſter of the Beys, 
«and whom, nevertheleſs, they keep at Cairo with- 
out authority and without power, thou muſt ſee my 
arrival with pleaſure.” At the time of the taking 
of Alexandria, the captain of a caravel or Turkiſh 
ſhip of war, which happened to be'in the harbour, 
received ſome preſents from the French general; 
and ſhortly after, when he was ordered to quit 
Egypt, Buonaparte ſent with him an officer, whom 
he charged with his diſpatches, and with freſh aſ- 
ſurances of good underftanding, the public marks 
of which he took care to multiply: the Turkiſh 
colours were flying by the fide,of the tri-coloured 
flag in all the poſts occupied by the French. | 
However, this politic conduct could not have at 
Conſtantinople: an effect ſufficiently prompt and 
immediate to balance the preſſing proceedings of 
the Engliſh and Ruſſian envoys, who now had 
ſome grievances to enlarge on, ſome injuries to 
magnify; accordingly, notwithſtanding the releate 
of a great number of Turkiſh ſlaves that Buona- 
parte ſent to Conſtantinople, the news of the cap- 
ture of Malta, of the deſtruction of the Order, 
and 


x26 


and of its navy (an advantage which, in oth 
circumſtances, the Porte would have acknowledpe 

with joy, and perhaps have rewarded by great fact. 
fices), produced no other effect than to ſpread 
alarm reſpecting} the final deſtination of this (ox. 
midable armament, Theſe alarms, ' blending wit 
thoſe created more juſtly, by the check which 4h. 
Pacha had received before M idin, there was a for 
of commotion in the capital; the government, threat. 
enced by a double danger, thought that Conſianti 
nople might be at once attacked by land and fea; 
they ſtifled, by acts of vigour, the germs of an iu. 
ſurrection, which it was aſſerted had been planned 
by the partiſans of Pawan Oglou, whoſe rebel. 
lion the envoys failed not to repreſent as combined 
with the expedition to Egypt. 

Againſt ſuch preſumptions of what avail coull 
be the conferences and official proceedings of the 
Charge M Affaires Ruffin, whoſe perſon and family 
had long been held in high eſteem by the Divan; 
but who had neither the inftructions, nor the means 
neceſſary for averting ſuch a ſtorm ? 

The Engliſh envoy, Mr. Spencer Smith (brother 
of Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, who had juſt mira- 
culouſly eſcaped from his confinement in the tower 
of the Temple at Paris, and whom the Engliſh 
miniſtry already deſtined for the important ſtation 
of the Archipelago of the Levant), took advantage 
of the increaſing uneaſineſs of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment. He negotiated with the Reis Effendi, a treaty 
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of alliance between the Porte, England, and Ruf- 
fa, the baſes of which could not but he very diffi- 
en adult to ſettle, when the news of the debarkation of 
ea the French troops, and of the capture of Alex- 
andria, reached Conftantinople. M. de Tamara, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador, had already obtained an 
extenfion of the ancient treaties, for the free paſ- 
ſage rom the Black Sea into the Archipelago ; and 
concluded a particular convention, in conſequence 
of which, a Ruſſian ſquadron and convoy paſſed, 


ca; in by two, through the canal, and did not join 
in ach other till they reached the Strait of the Dar- 
il Janclles. The ſuccours offered by the Engliſh go- 
eh remment, as well in officers, as in ſhipping and 
del warlike ſiores, were not yet accepted. At length, 

the important victory gained at Aboukir by Admiral 
uld Nelſm fixed the waverings of the Divan, effaced 
the the remaining ſigns of diſtruſt between the con- 
ally fading parties, and, with the declaration of war 


ng of the Porte againſt the French republic, produced 
am the impriſonment of the French agents, and the 

nolation of perſons and property, which, among 
her bete ill Half-barbarous people, make a part of 


irg. what they call the laws of war. 
ky Admiral Brueys, after he had covered the de- 


p barkation of the army, having ordered the channel 
uon ef the old harbour of Alexandria to be ſounded, 
ag bund that there was not a ſufficient depth of water 
o admit the ſeventy-four gun ſhips : ſome officers 
cat ¶ propoſed to lighten them by taking out their guns, 
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in order to get them. into this harbour, which wa 


very ſaſe, and very eaſy to deſend,, Admiral Bruy, wo. 
ignorant of the courſe that the, Eugliſm Cuadrl te) b. 
had ſteered aſter. its ſhort and ſudden appearance Wi Ks 
and expecting, every moment, to ſee it again g 0" | 
turn, was unwilling to attempt ſo ſlow, an opera diltant, 
tion, the ſucceſs, of which was, heſides, not icon 14%" 
teſtable ; he aantented. himſelf with ordering the fain of 
convoy, and the ſhips of war, whoſe inferior bu the lan 
den ſecured to them an eaſy entrance, to anchor i getting 
the old harbour of Alexandria; andy on the 5th off brurit) 
July, he went, with thirteen. ſhips of the l be vro 
three frigates, and an advice-boat, and anchor preſſed 
in the road of Aboukir. hon of 
Our readers may have been aſlouiſhed that Hu vit 
who, after having ſo. ucceſoſully accompliſhed l Nee 
miſſion, could not doubt but. Lord S/. I iucent, wha ind the 
undeceived, would ſend againſt him a ſquadron diſtance 
leaſt equal, and probably ſuperior, ſhould not heul tbeit 
quitted an open roadſtcad, where he was, at alſ”"" “ 
events, expoſed. to fight a uſeleſs battle; while, b might | 
getting clear of the coaſt of Egypt, he miglit ga eather 

| Corfu or Malta, and perbaps collect freſh reinforce o aclio 
ments, before Admiral Nelſon had received all thok doublir 
which were deſtined for him.  detwe 
On the iſt of Auguſt, the ſignal ſor the Engi » fo 

ie land 


fleet was made, ſor the ſecond time, upon the coll. © * 
of Egypt; and about three o'clock in the afternoa ly 


it appeared off the bay of Aha, The thine" 
French line of battle ſhips were, moored in a lin H a 15 
| | h thy 
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M tyo-thirds' of a cable 5 length from each other ; 
they had approached as near the ſhore as the ſand- 
ranks would permit; the French bad there erected 
ſome batteries, inſufficient, however, and too far 
Kant, for effectually flanking the line which the 
ſquadron had formed. Admiral Brueys being cer- 
nin of having left between the van of his line and 
the land, no more than the interyal neceſſary for 
getting under fail, thought himſelf in the greateſt 
keurity : mention has been made of a letter which 
he wrote to Buonaparte, in reply to the fears ex- 
meſſed by the French general reſpecting the poſi- 
fon of his fleet, and in which he affured him that 
he wiſhed to be there attacked. 

Nelfn, after having reconnoitred the anchcgage 
md the poſition of the ſhips, which were at a great 
itance from the land, and appeared to rely 8 
on their own meaus of defence, did not heſitate, but 
made the ſame diſpoſition for the attack that he 
might have made in the open ſea, if, having the 
weather gage, he had come up with and brought 
o a&tion the van of this fleet. Thus, with a view of 
doubling the van of the French line, and placing 
t between two fires, he ordered his leading ſhip to 
fer for the interval between the anchorage and 
the land. This firſt ſhip having run aground, the 
he ſhips which followed her, paſſed and an- 
bored, yard arm and yard-arm, between the firſt 
Ix French ſhips and the ſhore. Seven other Eng- 
ih ſhips ſtood along, and brought up on the op- 
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polite ſide of this part of the French line, which 
found itſelf thus engaged by a double force, on the 
| larboard fide as well as the ſtarboard. At the ſame 
| time, Admiral Nelſon ordered the line to be broken 
by a ſhip that he had reſerved for this manceuyre, 
the ſucceſs of which prevented moſt of the ſhips of 
the rear of the French from taking a part in the 
action. 
In this poſition, both fleets cannonaded each 
other with the greateſt vigour the reſt of the day and 
the whole night. When daylight appeared on the 
2d of Auguſt, at three o'clock in the morning, 
there was not as yet any decided advantage; the 
ſhips approached each other within piſtol ſhot, and 
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was, in vain, made to extinguiſh'the flames. 


every poſſible means of deſtruction were employed 
on both ſides. It was in this ſituation that Admiral 
Brueys, who, though already dangerouſly wounded, 
continued to command, was cut in two by a ſhot; 
- ſhortly after, his ſhip caught fire, and every effort 


We find in the midſt of this account, an inci- 
dent that warmly retraces thoſe moments of con. 
fuſion and carnage, of which ſuch fea-fights preſent 
the moſt frightful image; and in which, with the 
elevation of ſoul, and the courage that makes us 
brave dangers, we feel a pleaſure in recogniſing 
the indelible impreſſion of the ſentiments of nature. 

Caſa Bianca, a young midſhipman, ten years 0 
age, fought by the fide of his father, the captain 
of the French admiral's ſhip, who fell mortaliy 
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wounded, at the moment when the flames were 
conſuming that fine veſſel. Some ſailors wiſh to 
fave the boy, and to carry him away in a boat; this 
he refuſes ; he embraces his dying father, and will 
not abandon him. The boat rows away from the 
ſhip now entirely in flames; young Cu/a Bianca 
contrives to tie his father on a ſtump of a maſt 
thrown overboard, to which the- intendant of the 
ſquadron had likewiſe faſtened himſelf; they were 
floating, and perhaps ſaving themſelves, when the 
Orient blew up with a horrible noiſe, and ingulfed 
the three unfortunate victims. 
Our readers will pardon us for having interrupted 
this account of the battle of Aboukir, in order to 
record ſo magnanimous an example of filial picty. 
The exploſion was ſo terrible, that the two ſqua- 
drons remained as if buried under a ſhower of 
iron and fire; a profound ſilence reigned for ſome 
minutes; but the battle was ſoon renewed with 
increaſing obſtinacy. Almoſt all the commanders 
of the French ſhips were killed or wounded in this 
ation; prodigies of valour were performed on both 
ides, and in no naval engagement would there, 
perhaps, be found ſo many remarkable traits of 
gallant daring and heroic firmneſs; one, in parti— 
cular, has been quoted of the French Captain Ju Petit 
Thouars, who, although maimed, and not choofing 
to quit the deck, having loſt all his limbs, but till 
living, made his crew promiſc not to ſtrike, and to 
tirow his remains overboard, 


The 
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The ſhips which happened to be between two 
fires being already diſmaſted or crippled, were 
forced to ſurrender. The battle ſtill continued the 
third day, the 3d of Auguſt. The Timolton would 
not ſtrike her colours, and was ſet on fire, after 
her crew were ſaved. Two French ſhips only, 
the Gernereux and the Guillaume Tell, having got 
under way, in obedience to the ſignals of Rer. 
admiral J illeneuve, made their eſcape with two fri. 
gates, and reached the canal of Malta. All the 
reſt were taken or burnt. The Engliſh were able 
to carry away, firſt to Gibraltar, and afterwards to 
England, ouly ſix out of the nine ſhips that they 
had captured. 

The crews taken prifoners that Admiral Neljn 
could not keep, in the ſituation he was in, were 
landed on their parole. 

After the action, Admiral Neljon cauſed the hat. 
bour of Alexandria to be blocked up by ſuch of his 
{hips as had ſuffered leaſt, and ſet fail for Sicily, in 
order to refit there thoſe which were no longer in 
a condition to keep the ſea. He arrived at Naples 
on the 18th of September; and the reception he 
there met with, was conſidered by the French go- 
vernment as a ſecond violation of the neutrality, as 
an outrage, for which they did not delay taking a 
terrible revenge. 

The ſea-fight of Aboukir is one of the moſt 
bloody that has been fought; more than half of 
the crews that were in the adtion were killed; the 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh had one ſhip-more than the French; but, 
it maſt alſo be obſerved, that they had not a ſingle 
fuſi-rate, and that the ſhip which ran aground, 
could not, either by her manœvring, or her fire, 
effectually join in the action; Nein therefore de- 
ſtroyed or diſperſed as many ſhips as he had under 
his command; and, with his flag on board the 
Vanguard of 74 guns, he ſaw burn and blow up, 
under his fire, the admiral's ſhip of 120 guns, one 
of the fineſt that had come off the French ſtocks. 

The intrepid reſolution diſplayed by Admiral 
Veen in entering the bay, and ſubjecting himſelf 
to the neceſſity of conquering, or of loſing his 
ſquadron, reminds us, indeed, of ſituations and 
actions ſomewhat ſimilar; ſuch as that of the Count 
D'Efrees at Tobago; that of the Dutch under NRuy- 
tr, ſailing up the Thames, and deſtroying the ſhips 
and the docks in the river Medway; the battle of 
Is Hogue, and, in our days, the burning of the 
Turkiſh fleet off the iſland of Scio; and it is remark- 
able, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrengtli of the 
poſition, wich we may naturally aſcribe' to a fleet 
of ſhips moored in a line, with ſprings on their 
ables, and ſupported by the fire of batteries on 
ſhore, ſucceſs has almoſt always crowned the bold- 
neſs of thoſe who have undertaken ſimilar enterpriſes. 
We ſhould in vain ſeek in modern naval hiſtory 
an inſtance of a victory ſo complete; but, if For- 
tune was never riſked with more daring than Ad- 
mal Nein maniſeſted, never too did preſumption, 
and 
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and the negle& of the means of defence, give tg 
Fortune ſo great a ſhare in the iſſue of a naval en: 
gagement. Beſides the capital error, which we 
have pointed out, of not having quitted the coaſt 
of Egypt immediatcly after the debarkation of the 
army, ſeamen have reproached the French admiral, 
who fell fo glorioufly, with two eſſential faults, 
The firſt, of having left the Engliſh a poſſibility 
of placing themſelves between the land and the 
van of Iis line; the ſecond, of having fought at 
anchor, while 1t was caſy for him to get under 
way, and thus to render a battle at leaſt equal, 
Whatever may have been the motives that deter. 
mined Admiral Brueys not to flip his cables, but 
to remain in ſo diſadvantageous a poſition, we can- 
not account for thoſe which could prevent the ſhips 
of his rear from getting under fail, and, after har 
ing made a ſingle board, in order to weather the 
line of battle, from putting in practice, againſt the 
Engliſh, the ſame manceuvre as they bad juſt exe- 
cuted againſt the van of the French line, and 
placing between two fires the ſhips that had doubled 
it as far as abreaſt of the Orient, where they hal 
broken the line. | IE, 
The conſequences of the battle of Aboukir were 
ſtill more diſaſtrous to the French government than 
could have been imagined. They were not con- 
fined to the particular obje& of the expedition; 
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lo be Levant, and attracting thither the Ruſſian navy, 
vas about to change all the political and commer- 


ein connexions of the Ottoman empire, had alſo 
ate moſt ſpeedy influence on the affairs of Europe, 
the ind on the courſe of the negotiations for peace. 
al, l, on the one hand, the powers which were hum- 
ts. BW bled, and endured impatiently the yoke of the con- 
ity queror, conceived freſh hopes, and appeared leſs 
the BW diſpoſed to reciprocally abandon each other; on the 
at cher hand, the Directory, exaſperated by this re- 
der jerſe, and by the public cenſure, bore up the more 
al. abſtinately againſt difficulties, and againſt the 
er. ſichteſt oppoſition ; armed themſelves againſt the 
but WW public opinion; and, far from relaxing in their im- 
an- noderate pretenfions for the demarcation of the 
i der frontiers of the republic upon the Lower 
mine, they affected to ſupport them by an im- 
the perious and threatening language. 

the The alarms which had been felt in London, and 
xe- which had even been exaggerated reſpecting the 
d conſequences of Buonaparte's expedition, upon the 


poſſeſſions in India, were now diſpelled. The joy 
diffuſed by the news of Ne//on's victory, ſcarcely 
allowed the Engliſh” to perceive that the principal 
object of the French general, the occupation of 
Egypt, was actually accompliſhed ; they hardly any 
longer entertained a doubt of the deſtruction of 
that flower of the republican armies; and the mi- 
nſtry thought only of taking advantage of circum- 
ſtances, and of the national enthuſiaſm, in order 
the VOL, Il,NO, VIII, — to 
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to make greater efforts, ll be the cond, 


vental war. 
It was at this epoch that * F of St. A 
redoubled its activity to cement the ties of the ney 


coalition; it extended its views towards all M . 
5 2 Ms broke 

ſtates of the continent, multiplied and varied i bran 
meaſures, ſeized hold of the grievances which all my” 
the powers muſt have felt, and of the fears wit ** 
which the invaſion of Switzerland muſt have in- epa 
ſpired them: it addreſſed to each affected intereſ, bike” 
to each irritated. paſſion, the true language of po- 1 pla 
licy, and the more eaſily enveloped the Director camp 
in this vaſt intrigue, as a blind preſumption le my 
them to iuſulate themſelves more and more. * 
While the Engliſn government were completing rf 
the union between the two Emperors, and, at the quart 
price of the greateſt ſacrifices, removing the d ,.. o 
ſtacles which the reſpective ſituation of their ſtate WM |: w. 
and the difference of their political intereſts, . gde; 
poſed to the junction of their forces, they warm) rrofit 
preſſed the court of Pruſſia to accede to this ne hic! 
league of Augſburg ; they threatened the commend flee 
and the independence of thg neutral powers of e: 
ſecond order; they endeavoured to ſhake Spain . 
and detach her from her alliance with the republic W 
laſtly, by ſuccours in ſhips, troops, and money WAY 
the acceptation of which they procured from tle Porte 
King of Naples, who was more immediately threat. Angv 
ened, they ſecured an opportunity af renewing i ien 
quarrel, and of inyolving the Hguſe of Auſtria, dil 749 
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feſk war, and dreading to bear 0 once more all its 
burden. 

At this very time the court of Vienna ſuddenly 
broke off the private negotiation of Seltz, and ſent 
Count Cobenzel, the miniſter who had conducted it, to 
the court of Peterſburg. The Auſtrians no longer 
made any myſtery of their proceedings, or of their 
preparations ; Ulm, fortified at a great expenſe, be- 
came, with reſpect to Swabia and Upper Auſtria, 
a place very important for the opening of the 
campaign, and for covering Bavaria ; the Auftrian 
army in Ifaly was placed on a reſpectable ſoot- 
ing; and the new frontier upon the Adige cloſely 
fortified with intrenchments and artillery. In every 
quarter were remarked the ſigns of the weakneſs of 
the government of the republic, the "moſt certain 
of which is always the abuſe of authority; on all 
fides the coaleſced powers excited each other to 
profit by circumſtances ; and the battle of Aboukzr, 
wich ſhould naturally have had only an indirect 
influence on continental affairs, was, to them, 
like a fignal given by England for again taking up 
arms, 

We have already ſaid that it was not till after the 
news of the deſtruction of the French fleet that the 
Porte came to an open decifion. On the goth of 
Auguſt, the Reis Effendi, at the end of a conference 
Vith the Ruſſian miniſter, ſent for the Charge 
UE 7 4faires Ruffin, and declared to him, that the 
"ny T2 Sultan 


marering, ſtill terrified at the conſequences of a 
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Sultan had ordered that he ſhould; be immediately 
confined in the caſtle of the Seven Towers, with 
his family, and all the perſons attached to the 
French embaſly. The invitation to the Ruſſian 


fleet to join that of the Grand Signior, the forma] Di⸗ 
notification of the victory gained by Nel/on, and nge, 
the magnificent preſents ſent by the Sultan to the deſpot 
Engliſh admiral, were the public ſigns of the ney on rel 
alliance. | Dirar 

An Imperial decree 3 with the declara- of Eg 
tion of war againſt, the French, the depoſition of WW the of 
the Grand Vizir Jzzed Mahomed Pacha, and his and Þ 
exile to the iſland of Scio. The Mufti was like- $1. Je. 
wiſe diſgraced; they both had oppoſed the conclu- WW tim 1 
ſion of the treaty with Ruſſia; the Vizir, in par- WW terror 
ticular, was accuſed of having neglected the de. preſer 
fence of Egypt, and of having ſhewn himſelf fa. Sue 
vourable to the views of the French. There n lt is 
longer remained any hope of reſtoring confidence; d, 
any mean of explanation: M. Dęſcorches, who had ander 
already been miniſter at the Porte, and whom the Euro 
Directory had deſtined, when too late, for this de- u 
licate miſſion, could not obtain leave to go to Con- mark: 
ſtantinople. Before long there appeared a public creati 
maniſeſto, in which were remarked, for the firlt ral i; 
time, the forms, of diplomatic diſcuſſions ; ſhortly Bu 
after this, a manifeſto ſtated the grievances of the ¶ lofs « 
Porte againſt the French republic, and left no vel- Wi and \ 
tige of the ancient policy, no baſe of the commer- ing tl 


cial connexions between France and her oldeſt ally. MW rende 
| The 
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The Divan had changed maxims; and England 


and Ruſſia, at their pleaſure, directed againſt the 
French, the Turkiſh ang and ſea forces that were 
diſpoſable. 

Djezzar Pacha of Syria, a man of ferocious cou- 
rage, who deteſted the French, and governed with 
deſpotic ſway, in a fort of independence bordering 
on rebellion, had not waited for the deciſion of the 
Divan, to declare himſelf againſt the conquerors 
of Egypt ; be had ſent back, without any anſwer, 
the officer that Buonaparte had diſpatched to him ; 
and had put in irons all the French who were at 
g. Jean dq Acre. "The ſca- fight of Aboukir confirmed 
tim in theſe hoſiile diſpoſitions, and diſpelled the 
terror which he muſt probably have felt from the 
preſence of a French fleet in the Gulf of Syria. 

Such were the conſequences of Nelſon's victory. 
lt is obvious, from every thing that we have juſt 
laid, that theſe conſequences were more perceptible, 
and more important with reſpect to the ſtate of 
Europe, than with reſpect to the operations of the 
way of Egypt; an effect ſo much the more re- 
markable, as it has ſeldom happened, fince the 


real influence on the deſtiny of ſtates. 

Bumnaparte muſt have felt the more ſenſibly the 
los of his fleet, as he had, in a manner, foreſeen 
and wiſhed to prevent this diſaſter, by again inſiſt- 
ing that Brueys ſhould ſurmount the obſtacles which 
rendered the entrance of the old harbour of Alex- 


andria 


creation of navies, that ſea engagements have had a, 
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andria ſo difficult, or that he ſhould immediately ach 
quit the coafi of Egypt. Nelfon would not wh 
failed to follow him; and not daring to weaken 
his ſquadron, he would not have been able to block 
up the harbour of Alexandria, and to intercept the 
communications ſo neceffary to the French army, 

Buonapurte not only bore this great reverſe with 
much calmneſs and fortitude, but he contrived tg 
avail himſelf of the firfl impreffion that it made on 
his army, in order to raiſe the ſpirits and inſtil the 
ſtrongeſt reſolutions into the minds of his compa- 
nions, who ſeeing in this deſtruction of the remain- 
der of the French fleet in the Mediterranean, an 
entire ſeparation from their country, were henceforth 
to ſhift for themſelves, to complete their projects, to 
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found and to defend a new empire. 18 

The two corps, and the two principal chiefs of dy 
the Mamaluks, ſeparated at the moment of the er- "1 
trance of the French into Cairo, after the battle df Fin 
the Pyramids; but this was leſs the reſult of a mil 3 
tary combination, concerted between them, than oy 8 , 
the effect of the hatred and rivality which had long * 
kept them at variance. Ihralim, having prepared ap | 
his retreat towards Syria, to effect it, waited only for C 5 
the iſſue of the battle fought by Murad Bey, upon 5 
the left bank of the Nile, while General Dęſair vi. * for 
corouſly repulſed the latter towards Upper Egypt. wy 
Buonaparte purſued Ibrahim Bey, came up with and . 
cut to pieces part of his rear- guard at Salchieh on . 455 
the confines of the Deſert ; but Ibrahim ſucceeded in jute, c 


reaching 
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reaching Gaza with about a thouſand Mamalüks, 
i ind was favourably. received in Syria by Djezzar 
I Pacha. In this expedition, in theſe extraordinary 
marches, as well as in all the principal diipoſitions, 


. Bumaparte was ſeconded by General Berthier, the 
te | chief of his ſtaff; his talents for the direction and 
noſt ſkilful and expeditious application of all the 
N orwente of troops to the different grounds, were 
( the more valuable in a country in which all the 
* uſual data were changed, and which required ex- 


traordinary foreſight, and new combinations. We 
"cannot, without a lively intereſt, inſpect the ſeries 
of orders given to this army, and the means em- 
ployed for preſerving it morally and phyſically, and 
for regulating the different parts of the ſervice. 

After having diſperſed ſome hordes of Arabs, and 
extricated from their hands the caravan of Morocco, 
Bunaparte returned to Cairo, and occupied himſelf 
in conſolidating his conqueſt, by a good ſyſtem of 
defence : this ſyſtem was actively purſued in Upper 
Feypt, as long as the Mamaliks, continually de- 
ſeated by the indefatigable Dęſuix, and continually 
allied by Murad Bey, found a country to traverſe, 
and reſources to prolong their reſiſtance. As for 
tie frontier of Syria and the places and poſts on the 
colt, the greateſt activity was diſplayed in repairing 
the fartifications that were ſuſceptible of repair; 
new works were conſtructed at Salchieh, at Belbeis, 
and at other principal points : thus the line of the 
frontiers of Lower Egypt was ſoon in a reſpectable 
late, conſidering the means of attack that could be 
employed 
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employed by the Turks, and tlie diffculties ariſing 
from the nature of the general ſituation. 

Damietia, Manſoura, Rofetta,, and' all that park of 
Lower Egypt, were under the command of Genen 
Menou, whoſe head - quarters were at Ro/etta ; Gene. 
ral Kleber commanded at Alexandria; they both had 
been wounded at the ſtorming of that city, and 
were now engaged in putting theſe two important 
poſts in a ſtate of defence ; they likewiſe ſuperin. 
tended the eſtabliſhments neceſſary for the army, 
and for the maintenance of the communications 
always difficult and dangerous. 

The French had been forced to renounce all in- 
tercourſe, by ſea, between Ro/etta and Alerandiis 
ſince Admiral Neon, after having refitted his ſhip 
in the road of Aboukir, had left Commodore Hr 
to cruiſe off the harbour of Alexandria. In ordet 
to ſupply the deficieney of this navigation, and pro- 
vide for the indifpenſable conveyance of proviſions, 
there had been eſtabliſhed a caravan, which regu- 
larly croſſed the Deſert, and ſecured both the paſſage 
of the couriers and of travellers, who were going up 
to or coming down from Cairo, For the protection 
of this caravan, the ſailors, who eſcaped from the 
battle, had been formed into a legion; it was fla. 
tioned at Aboukir, and furniſhed the neceſſary e 
corts; but the conveyance on the backs of camels 
being too flow and too expenſive, Buonaparte gave 
orders for cleanfing the canal of Alexandria, which, 


every year, at the epoch of the overflowing '% 7 
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vile, conveys the water from Rahmunie to Alexan- | 
kia, acroſs a deſert of about fifteen leagues. 

This epoch of the inundation of the Nile being 
mired, 1Bnonaparte,, on his return to Cairo, had, 
with the accuſtomed pomp and ceremony, already 


iſing 


rt of 
neral 


ene. 
had ade the cut in the dike, and opened the canal 
and dich conveys the water of the river through the 
tant any of Cairo; the Nile being ſoon ſufficiently 
rin. eelled to flow into the canal of Alexandria, the 
my, ben of Alexandria, which was the grand depot of 


be army, received, at the ſame time, the waters which 
xere to fill the ciſterns, and carry the convoys of- 
proviſions ; this canal remained navigable only for 


Ons, 


U in- 


qe wenty or twenty- five days, and General Ker 
hin N ailed himſelf of this interval to have a great 
a waantity of artillery ſhipped and ſent up by the Nile 
det Wo Gizah, where Buonaparte eſtabliſhed the grand 
pro- uk under the orders of the General of Artillery 
ons, Denmartin. The Arabs endeavoured to obſtruct 
egu· tis very important operation, by making cuts in 
ſſage be canal, in order to bring the lighters aground, 
g up nd to be able to plunder them ; but General Mar- 
tion ont, at the head of a brigade, purſued them ſo 
the WJ varmly, and protected the convoy with ſo much vi- 
fla. glance, that they were compelled to renounce their 


eſ⸗ 
nels 
gave 


enterpriſe. 

General K/#ber, commandant at Alexandria, ſaw 
rom that city the ſea-fight of Aboukir, and , reani- 
ich, nated the courage of the troops, and of the failors 
' the M4ſmayed by that frightful ſpectacle; the proceſs of 
Nile, be debarkation, and of the unlading of the three 
YOL, 11,—NO. VIII. d- handed 
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hundred ſail of tranſports, was not yet finiſhed; he 
had ſcarcely had time to have ſome batteries erected 
upon the heights ; but foreſeeing that the Engliſh 
would exert all their efforts to deſtroy or burn this 
immenſe convoy, and the five frigates which had 


Or 10 
alſo anchored in the old harbour, he employed aii a 
his means to put the two harbours in a ſtate of de- aint 


fence ; he eſtabliſhed batteries, the fire of which 
croſſed each other over the channel; and he con- 
ſtructed furnaces for heating ſhot; in a few days the 
old harbour was ſecure againſt any enterpriſe, exceyt 
that of a bombardment, too far diſtant and too un- 
certain on the open ſea not to be ineffectual, 
Buonaparte did not confine himſelf. to ſecuring 
the defence of the frontiers; but in order 0 


which 

ſtrengthen himſelf in the poſſeſſion of Egypt, a -” 
well as to be able to draw from it the reſources o liſpol 
which he ſtood in need, he haſtened to remedy tt of e 
diſorder into which the fall of the government f, 8 

the Beys, and the ſtop to all adminiſtration of they - ca 

public affairs, had precipitated this fine country tom 

He neglected nothing to gain the mind of the pev- oredat 

ple, and inſpire them with that confidence in hin... 

ſelf and his army which refÞs with almoſt certain ly 0 

effect the difference of manners, of cuſtoms, ani 1c _ 

above all of religious practices and opinions. I in 

pains he took to eſtabliſh, every where, the mol energy 


ſalutary precautions and preſervatives againſt ti 
ravages of the plague; the vigilance and the cov 
rage of the officers of health of that army, ſhoult 

bas 15; her 


112 
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an eternal benefit to human nature, by ſhewing this 
people, that, inſtead of giving themſelves up to the 
decrees of fate, they may ſtifle the germs 10 — 
or ſtop their expanſion. 

A police unknown among theſe nations, the 
maintenance of the ſtricteſt diſcipline among the 
French troops, the attention paid in collecting the 
forſaken young Mamaluks and ſlaves, in order to 
incorporate them in the army, by making them 


form ; and a number of other general meaſures 
which we regret not being here able to particu- 
hrize, gave to the conqueſt of Egypt a ſtability 
which was far from being ſuſpected in Europe. 

All Buonaparte's public acts, all his views, all his 
dipoſitions, bore the character of the eſtabliſhment 
of a great colony, and as it were of the foundation 
ofa new empire; as ſoon as he was wholly maſter 
of Cairo, and had completely driven the Mamaliks 
fom Lower Egypt, he oppoſed the attacks and de- 
pedations of the Arabs by a new ſyſtem of vigi- 
ance and repreſſion, by which, in ſpite of the rapi- 
ty of their excurſions, they were almoſt always 
liſcovered and prevented. 

In order to give to the new government all the 
energy and activity of which it could be ſuſceptible, 
and to inſpire the Egyptians with the firſt ideas of 


ble, their knowledge, or their talents, had been diſ- 
U 2 ; tinguiſhed 


here be remarked, ſince they have, perhaps, been 


iſſume the European dreſs and the French uni- 


liberty, all thoſe who by their influence aver the pea- . 
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tinguiſned by the different French commanders in 
the fourteen provinces, were called to take a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, Theſe aſſemblies of notabl;; aſſidu 
at firſt formed, in each province, a Divan, the men. Wl and N 
bers of which received a fixed ſalary; the Aga a cab. 


the companies of Janizaries of each diſtrict were re. Wi a1 a} 


gularly paid, and rations. of bread were diſtributed i the p 
to them. The members of the Divan were diſtin. WM the e: 
guiſhed by a tri- coloured ſhawl ; and all the ina. of in 
bitants wore the French national cockade. hydra 

A general aſſembly of all the notables of the pro- ¶ of br 
vinces was convoked at Cairo for the 1 of Octo. the ſc 


ber: each deputation was compoſed of three lawyer, Wi querc 
three merchants, and three FOI TING or go war | 


vernogs of towns. | ther 

A very ſingular, and perhaps unexampled i expe · ¶ afon 
riment in the annals of human ſocieties, was this miſtr 
ſudden application of the moſt complex forms oi ferer: 
the modern legiſlation of the people of the Welt, WW certai 
rather of their ſtill imperfe& eſſays of political equ-W the at 


librium and economy, to that mixed population and 
made up of all the wrecks of the nations of the conje 
Eaſt, which had fallen into the moſt profound ig: mine 
norance; it muſt not be forgotten that in the exe. W 
cution of this plan of organization, as well as in all with 
his efforts to give to Egypt a new exiſtence, Buam. knox 
parte ſound uſeful aid among the members of tte ſtruc 
Inſtitute and the artiſts he had brought from France {elf © 
-moſt of whom remained at Alexandria, during te a va 
march of the army towards Cairo; he called then 

thither, 


r 
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in nacher, founded an Inſtitute under the direction of 
un nge and Bertholet, and was himſelf extremely 
e fduous at the fittings of this fort of civil, mill itary, 
em- and political academy. A great work-ſhop was 
an eſtabliſhed for all the mechanical arts; they were 
er- applied to the preſervation and improvement of 
uted WW the public eſtabliſhments and of uſeful cuſtoms ; to 
ſtin. MY the extenfion of induſtry and the different branches 
nba. of inland commerce: ſaltpetre was purified ; new 
hydraulic machines were conſtructed ;-the making 
pro- ol bread and of fermented liquors was improved; 
)&o. the ſciences, led back by the hand of another con- 
yen, queror, towards the cradle from which the rage of 
g- var had repeatedly torn them, ſeemed to carry thi- 
ther a tribute of expiation and the homage of their 
pe · I aſtoniſhing progreſs ; natural philoſophy and chy- 
the miſtry became enriched by new obſervations, and 
ms ol fereral diſcoveries ; hiſtory was ſupported by a more 
{t, a certain knowledge of the moſt ancient monuments ; 
equ-W the antiquities of the different ages were inveſtigated 


lation 
f the 
d ig- 
exe 
in al 
Jung. 


F the 


and compared; laſtly, geography was diveſted of 
conjectures, and, with the help of aſtronomy, deter- 
mined the conformation of theſe famous countries. 

What well-informed man among thoſe who look 
with confidence for the improvement of human 
knowledge, that of general ſociety, would not be 
ſtruck with this picture, and would not accuſe him- 


ranch {elf of partiality, if he perceived nothing more than 
g Ul 2 vain eulogium in the expreſſion of thoſe ſenti- 
| them | 


ments 
11ther, 
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ments which are inſpired by the dignity of man, 
the power of his genius, and the glory of the arts} 

During theſe interior labours, | great part of. the 
army was in active employment, and, multiplying 
itſelf by its movements, overcame. the laſt efforts d 


the Beys, and ſupported the eſtabliſhment of thy 


new inſtitutions, In the Delta, near Dumieita, there 
had been ſome movements excited by the party ai 
Ibrahim Bey; Generals Fial, Damas, and Dugi 
had diſperſed the inſurgents ; while General Aura 
had attacked and almoſt deſtroyed a horde of Arahs, 
In the Fayoum General Deſair had gained againk 


Murad Bey, the battle of Sediman, in which the 


French, fighting man to man with the Mama lil, 
performed prodigies of valour. In this affair the 
Chief of Brigade Robin and the Aide de camp R, 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. ; Murad Bey hada 
few days [before loſt a conſiderable convoy 0 
lighters laden with proviſions for the Mamaliks 
General Deſair had taken from him fix pieces d 
cannon, and had at length forced bim to recede from 
the banks of the Nile, the inundations of which ta- 
voured his retreat by paſſages known only to the 
inhabitants of the country, and which concealed his 
movements. Driven back towards the mountains, 
and towards the confines of the Deſert, Murad Bey 
had not been able to eſcape the activity of General 
Deſaix, who in this laſt battle cut to pieces the r- 
mains of the flower of the Mamalüks, and opened 
to himſelf the country of Upper Egypt. 


Such 


caved 
all at © 
of the 


mornir 
having 
YOUrIn; 
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an, Such. was, towards the middle of October, the 
9 {uation of the French in Egypt, when the notables 
tie deputed by the different provinces met at Cairo. 
gn this aſſembly the chief Abdala ' Kezhanons 
z prefided 3 Mange and Bertholes performed the 
te functions of Commiffaries of the French Govern- 
ee nent. Under the guidance of the commiſſaries, 
de notables deliberated with a great deal of calm- 
cus WY ves and dignity on the eſtabliſhment and diſtribu- 
ton of the impoſts, on the definitive organization 
o the Divans, on the penal law, and thoſe concern-- 
ug ſucceſſions, and on various objects of n 
police and adminiſtration. | 
Erery thing appeared quiet and ſubjected to 
le conquetbrs, the people accuſtomed themſelves 
by degrees to the new forms of the government, 
when the ſigns of an approaching revolt were per- 
caved in the capital. The inſurrection broke out 
all at once in different quarters, and in the environs 
of the city of Cairo, on the 21ſt of October in the 
morning. General Dzpuis, who commanded there, 
laving ventured out with a weak eſcort, and endea- 
'ouring to diſperſe one of the meetings, was aſſaſſi - 
mated, as were alſo ſeveral officers and a few dra- 
goons; on all ſides the inſurgents attacked the inſu- 
ated French, and murdered all thoſe whom they 
could get at ; the houſe of the commanding officer 
of engineers Caſſarelli, was beficged, and forced 
ome engineers who. were in it, defended them- 
klves bravely, but were maſſacred ; the gererale 
was 
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was beaten ; all the French flew to arms; Buonupam MPI * 
ordered ſeveral battalions to march into the eit the han 
and directed them againſt the moſques, in which It wa. 
the Turks had intrencheq; themſelves as in ſo mam jth the 
ſortreſſes; they were there attacked with all the ar. Ne For 
dour of revenge, and they defended themſelves with Mc off 
deſperation; the General of Artillery Dommarin junction 


ordered ſome howitzer ſhells to be thrown into the s blo- 
middle of the groups, and into the edifices, fron WW" hop 
which iſſued a heavy fire and a ſhower of fiones i almo 
againſt the French. The citadel fired on the ns of 


town and principally on the great moſque, into mente 
which a few bombs carried confuſion: and diſmay; WW" leagt 
the gates were forced, and the French made a hor. e in 
rible ſlaughter among all thoſe who fell into ther Mund- 
hands. The general in chief ſummoned thei: bo we 
wretches to deliver up their leaders; they refuſed, 
continued to fight with a blind fury, and a al 
moſt all put to the (word. 


The affair of the next day was likewiſe very aa 
bloody, and ſome French, diſperſed or ſurpriſed, amal! 
In exter 


having been killed, all the Turks that the ſoldiers 
found armed, were ſacrificed. The Joſs of the 
French was eſtimated at three hundred men in 
killed and wounded; upwards of five thouſand 
Turks periſhed in the courſe of theſe two days, and 
on the third day, order and tranquillity were re-eſta- 

bliſhed in the city of Cairo. 
Some bodies of inſurgents, hoping to eſcape, let 
the city armed, but they were purſued by the ca- 
4 yalry; 
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yalry; 5 thoſe that it could not overtake, fell into 
the hands of the Arabs, who plundered them. 

It was remarked, that theſe movements coincided 
ith the epoch in which the declaration of war of 
de Porte was known in Egypt, and the appear- 
ice off Alexandria of ſome Turkiſh veſſels, whoſe 
union with the diviſion of the Engliſh fleet that 
ras blocking up the ports, revived the courage and 
the hopes of the partiſans of the old government. 
[i almoſt all the towns were perceived ſome ſymp- 
toms of a revolt, which it was preſumed had been 
mented by the chiefs of the Mahometan religion, 
league with the Mamalüks. Strict ſearch was 
made in the houſes of the Turks, and in theſe were 
und ſeveral Mamalüks concealed, or diſguiſed, 
ſho were puniſhed with death. 

The ſuppreſſion of this inſurrection, which a raſh 
and blind fury could alone have recommended to 
this fanatic people, completely ſtrengthened the 
power of Buonaparte; he had triumphed over the 


7ery 

ſeg, Plamalüks, and overthrown their government; but 

nen n exterminating the rebels of Cairo, he deſtroyed 
ſhe foundations of their empire, and their laſt 


hopes ; the Muſſulmans were ſubdued ; they felt all 


aud e weight of the French arms, and afterwards 
and ewed themſelves reſigned and tractable. The 
ta. Wrecks, who, till then, had taken no part in the 


ule of the French, ranged themſelves on their fide, 
nd attacked the Turks; the inſurrection was to 
em an epoch of emancipation : and if this people, 
VOL, 11,—NO. VIII. x debaſed 
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maſters of Egypt, it was eaſy to foreſee that th 
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debaſed by fo long a ſlavery, could for the momer 
bring only a feeble increaſe to the forces of the 


would there one day become powerful auxiliatie 
when a land of refuge and of liberty ſhould be op 
to the unfortunate inhabitants of Peloponnyjus an 
of the iſland of Crete. 
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| December, 1799. 
— — — 
NoTWITHSTANDING the profound calm 
which ſucceeded the late ſtorms, the conquerors 
were unable to enjoy perfect ſecurity. England 
could not patiently ſuffer the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
a colony, and combined with the Parte in a plan 
of general attack. The principal preparations were 
made in Syria, by the orders, and under the direc- 
tion of Djezzer Pacha, who was to be ſupported 
by an army that was to traverſe Aſia Minor ; the 
attack of the frontier of Egypt, on the ſide of the 
deſert of Syria, was ta be fayoured by-a powerful 
diverfion towards the mouths of the Nile; and by 
different attacks. executed by the remains of Murad 
Bey's corps, united with parties of malcontents. 


In order to direct the execution of this vaſt plan, 
NO, IX. X 2 and 
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and to co-operate in it, by affording every mati. 
time ſuccour, Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, com. 


into $ 


manding the Tigre of 84 guns, failed from Port. The 
mouth on the 29th of October; and, after having ſubmi! 
carried ſome rich preſents to the Emperor of Mo- deſtin. 
rocco, went up the Mediterranean, where he haf. march 
tened the preparations for the campaign of Egypt. furvey 

Commodore Hood, with four fhips of the line WW nies v 


and five frigates, continued to block up the har. Wl under 
bour of Alexandria, and the mouths of the Nile, of thi 


He had diſcovered: the impoſſibility of burning or Th 
deſtroying the fleet of tranſports and the French WW furve 
frigates, without the concurrence of a debarkation WW force. 
of troops, ſufficiently conſiderable to be able to a- mout 
tack the city of Alexandria itſelf. The reinforce. WW 4ndr 
ment of 'ſmall veſſels which the colibined Turco. the / 
Ruffian ſquadron; joined at the iſland of Scio, had Die 
ſent to Commodore Hood, and which appeared off Wl whe: 
Alexandria at the time of the inſürrection at Wl cel, 
Cairo, was öf no utility to him; the reports which WW red 
circulated reſpe&ing”* the burning of the French ſtruc 
ſhips in the told harbour, and the official. account Wl mea 
of that event, publifhed by the Porte, upon the Wi coal 
credit of the diſpatches of the Pacha of Rhodes, dete 


were totally void of foundation. cove 

In the mean time Buonaparte, informed that the Wl and 
arrivkl iof Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, who took at 
the command of the different eruifii ing ſtations, was Wl tum 
to be the'&poch and the fignal for offenſive, opera- ¶ nic 
"TRE reſolved to — them, and fo march | 
155 RS 
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Ari. into Syria, in order to deſtroy the preparations that | 


om. Dexxar Pacha was there making. 

"tf. The two months which elapſed from the entire 
ving ſubmiſſion of Egypt to the moment when the troops 
Mo. detined for the expedition to Syria were ready to 
hat. WW march, were employed in completing the military 
pt. ſurveys entruſted to different officers, and the jour- 
line nies which, from the month of OQober, had been 
har. WW undertaken by the men of ſcience, and the artiſts 
Nile, of the various claſſes of the Inſtitute. 

g or The moſt confiderable of theſe labours was the 
ench WH furvey made under the protection of an armed 
ation force, of the lake Menzaleh and the. Peluſi han 
0 a. mouths of the Nile, by the General of Artillery 
obe- Aden: he ſounded the roads of Damietia, of 
urco- WW the Boghaſs, and of Cape Bouyau, as well as the 
bad Diben mouth, and entered the lake Menzaleh, 

d of where he was warmly attacked, but without ſuc- 
n at ces, by 130 of the Egyptian craft called germes, man- 
v hich I ned by Arabs. General Andrey, after having con 
rench ſructed an exact map of the lake Menzaleh, and 


count WH meaſured with the chain the circumference of the 
a the Wi coaſt, over an extent of upwards of 45,000 toiſes, 
node, determined the bearings of the iſlands, and diſ- 
covered the ruins of Tineh, of the ancient Peluſium, 
at the Wi and of Farama, went to perform the ſame operations 
took Wi at the lakes of Natron. Berthollet accompanied 
„ Was him thither, for the purpoſe of making new che- 
pera- I nical experiments. 
narch In compreſſing ſo many articles, we cannot no- 
into tice 
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tice all the names, of the authors of theſe labourz, 
the moſt complete that have ever been undertaken 
in any quarter of the globe; Jet us hope that their 
reſults will not be withheld from the republic of 
letters. The time is paſſed, when, in order to ſe. 
cure an uncertain advantage, in a, ſuppoſition of 
circumſtances ſtill more uncertain, uſeleſs fate ſe- 
crets were made of diſcoveries the moſt important 
to commerce, to navigation, to the ſciences, and 
to the common intereſts of mankind ; we ſhall fee 
thoſe maps conſtructed by Andreoſſy, and by other 
officers of the engineers, and of the ſtaff, and the 
grand baſes of which have been determined by the 
obſervations of Nouet and Mechain; we ſhall fee 
the drawin 85 of Dutertre and thoſe of Deny, 
which his bold and original graver ſhall have 
happily multiplied ; laſtly, we ſhall have the level 
of the canal of Suez, taken in the moſt accurate 
manner. 88 

The ſolution of this laſt problem, that of the 
exiſtence of the canal, which would have joined 
the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, particular 
occupied Buonaparte; towards the end of No 
vember, be had detached, under the command 0 
General Bon, a corps of 1 500 men, which hal 
taken poſſeſſion of Suez; on the 26th of Decem- 
ber he went thither in perſon, accompanied by 
Monge and Berthellet ; he firſt made a very pat 
ticuldr ſurvey of the town and adjacent coaſts, or: 


dered the confiruction of ſome works, provided for 


the 
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ths defence of this important poſt, and made vatious 


arrangements favourable to commerce. 

heir In order to remove the remaining doubts, Buo- 
e of WW  naparte, having aſcended the north coaſt, diſcovered 
) ſe· the entrance of the canal, and followed it for the 
n of ſpace of four leagues. Then paſſing through Fort 
e e- JAdgerond, croſſing the Deſert, and returning by 
rtant Belbeis, he again found in the Oaſis of Honoreb the 
and remains of the canal of Suez, at its entrance into 
| ſee the cultivated and watered lands of Lower Egypt: 
other 


having thus indiſputably aſcertained the two iſſues, 
he charged Peyre, engineer of bridges and highways, 
to take the level of it, beginning his operation at 
Suez. | 


d the 
y the 
I fee 


Jen, During this ſurvey, Buonaparte was informed of 
we ſo the movements of Diez zar Pacha, whom the Grand 


level 
curate 


dignior had appointed Pacha of Egypt; and who had 

advanced a corps of troops towards El-Ariſh, which 

is ſituated within a day's march of the entrance of 
the Deſert on the fide of Syria. The diviſion form- 

ing the advanced guard, commanded by General 
Regner, was already aſſembled at Salchieh, upon 
the frontier of the Deſert on the ſide of Egypt: 
this general was ordered to cauſe Cathieh to be oc- 
h ha cupied and fortified; General La Grange marched 
decem thither with a demi-brigade, and he was maſter of 
1d VB this poſt, on the very day that Buongparre returned 
7 PW to Cairo, and gave his final orders, for the com- 


ſs, of: poſition and the march-of his army of Syria, and 
ded for * for 
thi I 


of the 
joined 
ularly 
f No- 
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for the employment and the different commands of 
the troops that were to remain in Egypt. 

The following is the ſtatement of the effective 
force of the, army ont. was deſtined to croſs the 
Deſert. - ' 


Men. 

Klther's diviſion — al & 2,349 

bs Bon's ditto = - - = 24449 

3 Lannes ditto - - — 2,924 

Regnier's ditto — — = 2,160 

Cavalry under General Murat - oo 

Engineers Caffarelli „„ 

Artillery — — . — Dommartin =, = 1385 
Guides on foot and on horſeback - 400 

Dromedaries F - 98 
125,943 


It is here eſſential to obſerve, that the difficulty 
of conveying the artillery and the ammunition, 
had forced Buonaparte to attach to the four diviſions 
a number of field-pieces much below the ordinary 
proportion; and including the reſerve of the park, 
which in all conſiſted of only twenty-ſeyen pieces 
of cannon, namely, four twelve-pounders, fiſteen 
eight. pounders, eight three-pounders, eleven howit- 
zers, and three five-inch mortars, 

As for the garriſons which were to remain in 
Lower Egypt, they were formed of the 19th demi 
brigade, 
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bigade, of the three battalions of the demi - bri- 


gades of the expedition of Syria, and of the Nau- 
ical and Malte/e legions, and the depots of cavalry: 
General Dugua was charged with the command of 
Cairo, General Anon preſerved that of Roſetta, 


| Adjutant-general Alngyras was appointed to the 


command of Damietta, with orders to expedite the 
completion of the fortifications; the city of Alex- 
mdria, which became more and more important, 
and which was threatened not only by the Englith, 
but alſo by the ſymptoms of the plague that had 
juſt made their appearance, was entruſted to General 
Marmont. 

General Dęſaix, with his corps, * in Up- 
per Egypt, and redoubled his vigilance and acti- 
nity, in order to curb the remains of the Mama- 
liks, and prevent Murad Bey from taking ad- 
rantage of the expedition to Syria, as a diverſion 
arourable for rallying his party, and marching to- 
wards Lower Egypt. 

Such was the military and political ſituation in 
which Bronaparte left Egypt; he employed on the 
expedition only the ſurplus of the forces neceſſary 
for defending the coaſts at this ſeaſon of the year, 
in which it is almoſt impoſſible to attempt debark- 
ations. He had nothing to dread on the ſide of 
Upper Egypt, which was conquered, and kept in 
ubjection by General De/air; this diviſion had 
undergone great fatigues, and loſt a great many 
men, whom blindneſs, the too common effect of 
VOL. II,—NO. IX, Y the 
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the vapours of the Nile, had rendered incapable 


ſervice, but all the reſt were now acclimatized, ani * 
accuſtomed to this kind of war. In ſhort, By nlry « 
naparte left at Cairo, and in the principal poſts of hany 
the provinces of the interior, troops ſufficient . quanti 
maintain order and obcdicnce. ind all 
The diviſion of General A ber, who commande je hai 
under Buonaparte, was embarked at Damietta, aui the 
conveyed to Tineh, upon the lake Menzaleh, of the where 
navigation of which the French had made then WW e © 
ſelves maſters, with ſome gun-boats conſtructed : 
Boulac, On the 25th of January, General KW x(t, 
arrived before Cathieh. General Regnier there aA 
joined his advanced guard, and two days after On 
marched againſt E/-Arifh : the village and the for ; poſit 
or caſtle of EI Ariſi were occupied by 2000 troop ded, 
belonging to the Pacha of St. Jean d Acre. The 
The diviſion of General Regnier carried El- Ai ue 
by the bayonet; the Arnauts and Maugrabines, why conve 
defended it, after having made an obſtinate reſiſ o ora 
ance, retired precipitately into the fort, abandon-WM niral 
ing two hundred of their companions. the n 


Scarcely was the fort blockaded by Genen 
Negnier's diviſion, before a reinforcement of the 
enemy's cavalry and infantry, eſcorting a convoj 


cruiſe 


Th 


for th: 
of proviſions, appeared in ſight of El- Arifh, andi nrg n 
on the 13th of February, encamped on a pan r u 
covered by a very ſtecp ravine ; General Ax yſten 
arrived at this moment, and approved of Reg WM were 
project to turn the ravine, and ſurpriſe the camp tary f 
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f the Mamaliks during the night. This attack 
acceeded ; the camp was carried, the corps of ca- 
nlry cut to pieces, taken, or diſperſed; a great 
pany horſes and camels, together with a large 
quantity of proviſions, ſtores, and ammunition, 
ind all the baggage and camp equipage, fell into 
he hands of the French. The two other diviſions 
of the army joined a few days after at El-Arifh, 
where Buonaparte arrived on the 17th of February. 
The following are the ſtages between Cairo and El- 
friſk: Belbeis, Cored, Salchieh, Cantara in the 
teſert, Cathieh, the well of Bir El-Apt, the well 
of Meſſondiat, El- Arifh. 

On the 18th of February, the French army took 
2 poſition before El-Ariſi; the caſtle was cannon- 
wed, ſummoned, and it ſurrendered two days after. 

The battering train of artillery indiſpenſable for 
reducing the fortreſs of Sf, Jean d Acre could be 
conveyed only by ſea, and Buonaparte had ventured 
to order it to be ſhipped at Alexandria. Rear-ad- 
niral Perree, with three frigates, got under way in 
lie night to convoy the flotilla; he had orders to 
muſe off Jaffa. 

The ſecrecy and promptitude of the arrangements 
fr the expedition to Syria, and the celerity of the 
irſt marches, ſurpriſed the Turks. As this kind of 
var was as new to the Ottomans, as the political 
ſtem which had involved them in it, and as they 
were obliged to ſend troops, proviſions, and mili- 
tary ſtores, to the extremities of the empire, into 

Y 2 provinces, 
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provinces, for the defence of which, ſuch forefight, 
and fimilar operations, were equally unuſual, th, 
preparations were very flow. At Conſtantinople 
the Engliſh, notwithſtanding their newly-acquireq 
favour, notwithſtanding the 1mportance of the ſup⸗ 
port of their naval forces, and the activity of Com. 
modore Sir Sidney Smith, were unable to obtain the 
means of executing the whole of the plan concerted 


ſor the attack upon Egypt. Scarcely were the fir 


ortas of the Janizaries, who were to form the army 
of the Grand Vizier, and traverſe Natolia, arrived 
at Scutari, and the corps which was deſtined to act 
upon the coaſt of Egypt, under the protection o 
the Engliſh ſquadron, was not yet aſſembled. 
Sir Sidney Smith, informed of the firſt movement 
of Buonaparte, endeavoured to detain him, by alam. 
ing him reſpecting Alexandria, which, on the gdo 
February, he cauſed to be briſkly bombarded; two 
tranſports. only were ſunk. After this fruitleſs at- 
tempt, he went to the affiſtance of the Pacha of 
Syria, who had at firſt no thoughts of defending 
himſelf in St. Jean d Acre, and wiſhed only to fe 
curt his retreat, and the conveyance of his womet 
and his treaſures; he went and caſt: anchor 1n the 
road of Caiffa, with the Tigre and Theſeus line d 
battle ſhips, and the Alhance frigate. 

The French army continued its laborious marcl 
acroſs the Deſert, and defiled by diviſions, at one 0: 
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thouſahds of men and horſes, can be eafily bewil- 
gered. General Kleber, with his diviſion, was led 
aſtray by the guides; the two diviſions which fol- 
lowed him were deceived by the tracks of the 
firſt, and it was not till after marching forty-eight 
hours that the army, which was dying with thirſt, 
arrived at Kan-Jouneſſe, the firſt village in Paleſ- 
ine, got out of the Deſert, and diſcovered the cul- 
tivated plain of Gaza. 

A corps of Mamalüks, . by Abdalla 
Pacha, was encamped in front of Kan-Jouwneſſe; 
they fell back upon Gaza. Buonaparte marched 
thither, formed his diviſions into deep files, ma- 
neeuvred to ſurround the town, and this corps of 
cavalry, which diſappeared, and the rear guard of 
which General Murat could ſcarcely come up with. 
The head - quarters were eſtabliſhed at Gaza, where 
the French found very conſiderable magazines of 
proviſions, ammunition, and warlike ſtores, which 
the Turks had neither had time nor means to re- 
move. | 

It was at Jaffa that Buonaparte firſt experienced 
any oppoſition : this town, which has no out-works 
nor ditches, but is encloſed by a wall flanked by 
ſtrong towers, was provided with cannon: two 
ſmall forts on the. ſea-ſhore defended the harbour 
and the roadſtead; the trenches were opened: a 
breach-battery was conſtructed againſt the moſt 
commanding of the ſquare towers, as were alſo 
two 


1 


fligaing over theſe ſands, where bodies of troops, 
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two croſs-batteries, while a falſe attack. was made 
on the north fide of the place. The Turks de. 
fended themſelves bravely, and made two ſorties, 
in which they loſt a great many men; but, after 
the batteries, the heavieſt guns of which were 
only twelve-pounders, had rendered the breach 
practicable, Buonaparte ordered the aſſault to be 
made; the carabineers of the 22d demi - brigade of 
light infantry, whoſe commander was killed, march. 
ed at the head of the column, which was led on 
by Adjutant- general Rambeaud; while his coad- 
jutor Netherwoed, and Vernois, an officer of en- 
gineers, cleared the way, with the artificers of the 
artillery and of the engineers. The battle was 
bloody; the French climbed the breach, and made 
a lodgment in the tower. The Turks, however, 
perſiſted in defending themſelves; they rallied, and 
attacked the column, although ſupported by Ge- 
neral Lannes' diviſion, which ſoon forced, from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, the remaining barriers, and made it- 
ſelf maſicr of the fort on the ſea-fide, The greater 
part of the garriſon, compoſed of 1200 Turkiſh 
artillery-men, deſtined to form the field train ol 
Djezzar Pacha, and of 2500 Maugrabines or Ar- 
nauts, were put to the ſword. The Egyptians, 
who had eſcaped the ſlaughter, were ſent back into 
Egypt. It was, with difficulty, that General Re 
bin, who, aiter the aſſault, took the command of 
the place, ſucceeded in putting a ſtop to the dif- 
orders and the fury of the ſoldiery. 

Aſter 
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After having made Jaffa and its harbour the, 


* principal entrepo? of the army, for the artillery and 
* ſores that were expected from Damietta and Alex- 
ſe mndria, Buonaparte marched againſt St. Jean d Acre, 
* with the three diviſions of Kleber, Bon, and Lannes; 
al the fourth diviſion, Regnier's, which had led the 
* way in the Deſert, formed the rear guard, at two 
* days march behind the army, which it had orders 
ks to join at S/. Jean d' Acre, by taking its route 
Lai along the ſea-ſhore by Cæſarea and Cantoura. 
al. On the 15th of March, the 'French advanced 
a guard, on approaching Zeta, diſcovered the corps 
the of cavalry of Abdalla Pacha, who, in order to re- 
1 tard the march of the army, had taken a poſition 
ks upon the heights of Kor/um, protecting himſelf by 
= the mountain of Naplouſa, where ſome thouſands 
and © Naploufans were poſted. 
Ge. While Generals Kleber, Bon, and Murat, ad- 
** ranced againſt Abdalla's cavalry, and were manceu- 
le it. ung to bring on a battle, which he avoided, General 
_ Lanes diviſion was ordered to march to the right, 
ri and to cut off the Pacha from the Naplouſans. 
. The latter took to flight; but the light infantry, 
A. bo purſued them, having advanced too far in 
tum the defiles, they rallied, and in their turn attacked 
into t, during its retreat, to the outlet of the mountain. 
| Rs Hertleleny, chief of the 6gth demi. brigade, was 
nd of killed in this affair. 


- i General Kleber two days after occupied Carffa, 
at the foot of Mount Carmel, a town encloſed by a 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong wall, ben with . and which Diez. 
ing iſmantled the caſtle, which defends the har. 
bour and the roadſtead. 

The advanced guard of this Sivific, on ap- 
proaching Carffa,' diſcovered the Engliſh ſquadron, 
which had anchored there on the 14th of March; 


the launches of theſe ſhips drew near the coal} 


reconnoitred this advanced guard from the foot of 
Mount Carmel, and endeavoured by their fire tg 
obſtruct its march. 

Sir Sidney Smith had already revived the courage, 
and increaſed the means of refiſtance of the Pacha 
of St. Jean d' Acre, by ſending him a very ſkilful 
French engineer, to whoſe attachment he was in- 
debted for his eſcape from the priſon of the Tem- 
ple, and his return to England. Colonel Phely. 
peaux had repaired this place, which was fortified 
in the manner of the twelfth century, with cur- 
tains flanked by ſquare towers. Captain Miller, 
commanding the Tu, had furniſhed him with 
all the means at his diſpoſal to A this ancient 
bulwark of Syria. 

Nevertheleſs theſe labours and theſe early ſuc- 
cours would probably not have ſufficed to ſuſtain 
Djezzar Pacha againſt the attacks of the French, 
if, at the very moment when Buonaparte was com- 
pleting the inveſtment of S7. Jean d Acre, the flo- 
tilla which had on board the greater part of hi 
battering train and his ammunition, had not fallen 

inte 


Yez- zn the hands of the Engliſh. This flotilla was 
hay. doubling Mount Carmel, when it was diſcovered 
har. dom the Tigre, purſued, and ſoon overtaken by 
the guns of the ſhips ; ſeven of the veſſels which 
a. compoſed it ſtruck their colours; a corvette and 
hon, two ſmall craft effected their eſcape. 
ch; It may be faid that this loſs, which was irre- 
oalt, Wi parable to the French, in the fituation they were 
vt of Wi in, decided the fate of St. Jean d Acre; perhaps, 
e % dotwithſtanding the ſtate of defence in which Co- 
lonel Phelippeaur had put it, the boldneſs and in- 
rage, Wl tepidity diſplayed in the attacks, might have com- 
acha penſated for the implements of war, for the want 
eilt WW of heavy artillery, and of all the ſtores indiſpenſable 
s in- ſor puſhing on a ſiege; but it is evident, that 
Tem theſe valuable articles, which were not only loſt to 
ry de beſiegers, but taken and conveyed to the de- 
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ſence of this very place, muſt, if they were well 
employed, make the balance of the means turn on 
the fide of the beſieged. The pieces of cannon, 
the platforms and the ammunition, were imme- 
ately landed, and the - gun-boats were man- 


ved and employed in moleſting the French poſts 
eſtabliſhed on the coaſts, in order to intercept or 
haraſs the communications and the convoys. In 
one of theſe attacks, the Chef d Eſcadron Lam- 
text, commanding the poſt of Caiffa, took one of 
the Engliſh launches armed with a thirty-two 
pounder. Buonaparte having driven in the out- 
poſts, and cloſed on the place, made his army 
into WY vor. 11,—N0. ix. 2 encamp 
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encamp upon an inſulated eminence, which && 

the ſea ina parallel direction, at the diftance of abou 
1000 toiſes, and which extending to the northwat 
as far as Cape Blanc, commands to the wefl a pla 
of about a league and three quarters in length 
terminated by the mountains that lie between $/ 
Jean Þ Acre and the river Jordan. 

He ordered the caftles of Safad, Nazaretl, ad 
Soheftamz, to be occupied, in order to keep clea 
the defiles on the road to Damafſezs. With | 
generals of artillery and of engineers, Domnur 
tm and Caffarelli, he cloſely reconnoitred the of 
Place, and reſolved to attack the front, on the es 
the town, the ſalient angle of the rectangle, the 
two fides of which, waſhed by the ſea, and flanke 
by the fire of the ſhips, rendered the development 
of the attacks neceſſary for 2 0590 it extreme 
difficult. 

On the 20th of March 1799, the frenches were 
opened, at 150 toiſes from the place, under favout 
of the gardens, of the ditches of the old town, 
and of an aqueduct that joins to the glacis. Com 
modore Sir Sidney Smith quitted the road of Caiff 

and eame and caſt anchor under the walls of & 
Jean d Acre. 
In order to underſtand thoroughly the details0 
this memorable ſiege, which laſted upwards of tut 
months, our readers ſhould have before tbem ay 
of the town and ſuburbs of St. Jean 4 Acre. 
would be impoffible even, without correct i 


ing ; 
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* ings of the front of attack, and of the principal 
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theſe repeated : aſſaults, and of theſe continual bat- 
les, fought with ſo much valour and perſeyerance, 
in a {pace ſo confined, that the beſiegers and the 
tefieged were for two months within the diſtance 
of a ſtone's throw of each other. We ſhall confine 
ourſelves to relating the principal feats of arms, 
which have, for a ſecond time, rendered hoy 
the walls of Ptolemais. 

The French at firſt puſhed on their gon with 
þ much activity, that the ninth day after the open- 
ing of the trenches, the breach- batteries and the 
crols-batteries, mounted as at Jaffa, with only four 
twelve-pounders, . eight eight-pounders, and four 
howitzers, had made a breach in the tower, while 
mine had been branched out to blow up the 
counterſcarp. The mine was ſprung, but it made 
only a tunnel in the glacis; the countericarp was 
thought to be thrown down ; the ditch, imperfectly 
reconnoitred, appeared of little depth; and the ar- 
dour of the grenadiers, and the contempt with 
which the capture of Jaffa had mſpired them for 
this kind of fortification, made it impoſſible to re- 
frain them. However, inſtcad of finding theſe ob- 
facles removed, they were arreſted in their pro- 
greſs by a ditch fifteen feet deep, ſcarcely half of 
which was filled up by the rubbiſh of the breach; 
they deſcended into it, placed their ladders, climbed 
tic breach, but found themſelyes ſeparated, by the 
7 2 coun- 
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counterſcarp, from the troops that were to fuppay 


them. Mailly, Leſcales, and Laugier, the bran 


officers who conducted the attack under a ven 


heavy fire, were killed; the Turks, who had alread 
abandoned the tower, re- entered it, and the French 
retired within their trenches. 

The ill ſucceſs of this firſt aſſault, and the hop 
conceived by Djezzar Pacha of being aſſiſted by 
corps of Naploufans and Maugrabines, who wer 
to aſſemhle at Damaſcus, induced him to mal 
vigorous ſorties, in which the French killed a prez 
many of his men; and, on their fide, loſt the 
gineer, Chief of Brigade Troyes. 

Buonaparte had as yet received none of his hat 
tering train; he had ſent to Danietta, and dif 
patched a veſſel to meet Rear-admiral Perre:, i 
order to try to replace what he had loft. Only 
few pieces of cannon, and part of the ammunition 
had been landed at Jaffa; and theſe had not ye 
been able to reach him. He again gave orders f 
battering in breach that ſame tower, which ttt 
Turks had filled with wood, ſand-bags, and bale 
of cotton; the howitzers ſet them on fire, but th 
attempt of the French to make a lodgment in! 
was unavailing. 

On the gth of April, at the break of day, d 
Sidney Smith, in concert with Djezzar, orders 
a conſiderable ſortie in three columns, at tit 
head of which were the marines of the Englil 
ſhips. The object of this ſortie was to deſtroy il 

wor! 
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mol works neareſt to the body of the place, and prin- 
bran cipally the mine puſhed on under the counterſcarp. 
ven This dangerous attack was entrufted to the brave 
real Captain Thomas Oldfield; who had already diſtin- 
ren guiſhed himſelf at the taking of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he was the firſt that entered the place: 


: hop be penetrated, at the head of the centre column, and 
I by prang forward the foremoſt to the entrance of the 
) ven mine, where he was mortally wounded ; carried off 

mat by the French grenadiers, he expired in their arms, 


amid the warmeſt marks of eſteem. The three 
columns ſuffered conſiderably from the fire of the 
places of arms, and of the parallels, the approaches 
to which were covered with dead. 

In the kind of attack and defence, in which the 
rte, M proximity, the nature of the place, and the de- 
Only il ſcription of the combatants, forced both parties 
nition reciprocally to exterminate each other, the Engliſh 
not jo had the misfortune to ſee, under their colours, 
Jers (ll which were united to thoſe of Djezzar Pacha, the 
ch Turks maſſacre wounded men and priſoners; and 
d bag to experience that the ſentiments and the compacts 
but of honour, the cuſtoms which, among civilized 


nt in! nations, mitigate the rage of war, are unknown to 
theſe barbarians. 


Hitherto the poſts ſtationed in the caſtle of Safad, 
and at Nazareth, where General Junot commanded, 
had been ſufficient for covering the operations of 
the ſiege; but the aſſemblages of the corps of 
Mamalüks brought into Syria by Ibrahim Bey, 
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thoſe of the Janizaries of Dama/cus, thoſe of Aleppy 
and of the Maugrabines, having become very T5 


 fiderable, it was neceſſary to oppoſe to them a corps 


of obſervation, the command of which was cntruſicg 
to General Kleber. | 

The firſt troops of this Turkiſh army, which waz 
very numerous, eſpecially; in cavalry, had already 
paſſed the Jordan: parties of Arabs had ſhewn 
themſelves at the outlet of the mountains of N.. 
Flouja; General Junot, who ſaw them appear on the 
heights of Loubi, had turned the mountain, in order 
to fall upon them with his light infantry, a few 
companies of grenadiers, and 1 50 horſe ; but he 
found himſelf ſurrounded and attacked by near 
3000 horſemen: however, he effected his retreat 
in good order to Ka Cana, two leagues from the 
field of battle, after having ſeverely handled this 
cavalry, which had not been able to break his 


Tanks. 
General Kleber ſet out from the camp of S. Jean 


Acre, with the remainder af his diviſion, in order 


to join General Junot at Nazareth. On the 11th 
of April he was marching upon the heights of 
Loui, and was near Sed-Jarra, a league and a 
half from Cana, when 4000 Arabian and Turkiſh 
cavalry, ſupported by 5 or 600 foot, deſcending 
from the height, iſſued forth into the plain, ſur- 
rounded the French, and prepared te charge them, 
General Kltber attacked the village of Sed-Jarra, 
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anticipated and' routed this cavalry, which fled to 


the banks of the Jordan. 

A'few days after, the whole army, deſiined to 
force the lines of the French, and to relieve. Sr. 
hut d Acre, having croſſed the Jordan at Jacob's 
Bridge, and at that of Giz- el- Mecanit, joined the 
Samaritans and Naplouſans in the plain of Foul, © 
formerly Edrelon; at the ſame time the caſtle of 
vad was warmly attacked and ſcaled, but was 
raliantly defended by the French Captain Siman. 

General Kleber, after having reconnoitred the 
lifferent corps of troops, by which he was almoſt 
ſurrounded, reckoned that their total force amount- 
ed to near 40,000 men, including the armed inha- 
itants ; he informed Buonaparte of this, as well as 


of the movement which he purpoſed to make, in 


order to turn the main body of this army, and en- 
teayour to ſurpriſe its camp. 

Buonaparte, finding | himſelf thus haraſſed and 
drerted from his object, by a kind of attack fa- 
yourable to ſuperior numbers, reſolyed to overtake 
(his armed multitude, and to give it battle, with all 
lhe troops that he could draw from his beſieging army. 
His firſt care was to cut off the retreat of the Turks, 
by Jacob's Bridge, in order to diſperſe them, and 
dive them farther from him beyond the Jordan. 
General Murgt, with 1000 infantry, and a regiment. 
of cavalry, was charged with this difficult ope- 
nation. On the 1 3th of April he left the camp 
of &. Jean Acre, and, by forced marches, ad- 
vanced 
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vanced direQly againſt Jacob's Bridge. There ts, 
mained only two diviſions to carry, on the ſiege, 
and to guard the trenches; Buonaparte, with the 
remainder of his eavalry, the diviſion of Bor, and 
eight pieces of cannon, arrived- on the 16th of 
April in fight of Mount Tabor, and the plain of 
Eſarelon. General Kleber, retarded by the diff. 
culty of the roads, and by ſome defiles, had not 
been able to reach and ſurpriſe the camp of the 
Mamalüks before daylight. Informed by their ad. 
vanced poſts of the approach of the French, they 
had moved forward to the village of Fouli, which 
they occupied with the Naplouſan infantry. Nen 
20,000 cavalry ſurrounded K/?ber's diviſion, which, 
being formed into two ſquare bodies, was reſiſting 
their efforts, when Bonaparte appeared. He im. 
mediately detached Generals Rampon and Val, each 
with a demi-brigade, to ſupport General Aber, 
who, as ſoon as he had diſcovered this ſuctour, 
charged the Turkiſh cavalry with the bayonet, and 
attacked and carried the village of Fouls, While 
the columns of Rampon and Yial cut off their re- 
treat towards the mountains of Naplouſa, the guides 
on foot did the ſame on their fide; and General 
Murat had alſo juſt ſurpriſed the poſt of Jacob 
Bridge and had raifed the blockade of Safad. 
The defeat of the Turks, Mamalüks, Arabs, and 
Naplouſans, was complete: ſeparated from thei 
camps, they threw themſelves behind Mount J 
bor, gained, during the night, the bridge of * 
238 Ne 
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LMecanie, recroſſed the Jordan with great loſs, 
ind in the utmoſt diſorder, and retreated towards 


© Damaſcus. | 
a the General Kleber ordered the bridges of Jacob and 
| and WY f Giz-/-Mecanie, the forts of Safad and Tuabarie, 


th o bc occupied ; and, after having thus ſecured the 
px of WY: rks of the Jordan, he took poſt, with his divi- 
ow fon, at the Bazar of Nazareth. Buonaparte re- 
. urned to his camp with the remainder of his 
f the 
1 ad. oops, and puſhed on the works. 
1 The“ mine intended to blow up the tower in 
* zbich the breach had been made was completed. 
* 0n the 24th of April it was ſprung ; but part of the 
e being ſpent by a ſubterraneous paſſage, one 
hich, | | 
: ing fide alone of the tower was blown up, and the 
brach was not more practicable than before. 
7 m Wikerer did chance fo opportunely favour the be- 
' each ; N 
f ſeged; never were a few toiſes of ground of ſo 
leber, F F 
much importance in the attack and defence of a 
tour, ; 
Tj place; and never were the ruins of a bad work 
While liputed inch by inch with ſo much obſtinacy. It 


b not only on plans and drawings, but on profiles 


3 of this demoliſhed tower, that we ſhould be able 
«2 0 repreſent theſe attacks, theſe feats of arms, ſo 
co}; rnarkable from the bravery of the combatants, 


ind ſo ſingular from the ſituation of the ſpot. 

Scarcely was the mine ſprung, before Buonaparte, 
aking advantage of the firſt impreſſion of terror, 
riſhed to diſcover how the tower was connected 
ith the reſt of the place. Thurty grenadiers con- 
VOL, I1,—NO. IX. AA trived 
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trived to take poſt in the rubbiſh, under the a be 
df the firſt ſtory; but the beſieged, keeping up I 4p" 
communication by the gorge with the ruins of th 1 
upper arches, threw down combuſtibles into 11M the 
lower ſtory, and forced the French grenadiers ope 
abandon it. The next day the batteries continue mak 
to widen the breach, and in the night the artificeſl of © 
of the befiegers again endeavoured to make a lods rai 
ment in the tower. They were again obliged (oil bm 
evacuate it, overwhelmed by the fire, and the bur and 
ing materials poured upon them by the Turks [ 
whom the French had not been able to diſlodg (lus 
entirely from the upper ftories. Will not On 
reader think that he is, at the ſame time, peruſing Th 
tlie details of an aſſault in the days of Cæſar, ani ſrel 
thoſe of the attack and defence of the places, ani ler 
the application of all the inventions of the modem bod 
eſpecially in ſubterraneous war? The trenches hail m 
been opened thirty-eight days, and the French e fee 
not yet received any battering artillery. It w dee 
not fill the 28th of April that three twenty-foufſ p 
pounders, brought to Jaffa by the ſquadron of ft wh 
gates under Rear-admiral Perree, and fix eightee the 
pounders ſent from Dumietta, arrived before & doy 
Jean & Acre, and were a few days after mountet 4 
on the batteries, in order to continue to demoliſi * P 
the tower. At this epoch the French experience der 
a very ſenſible loſs. General Caffapelli, of the el a 
re 


gineers, died in conſequence of the wound whid 
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he had received in the trenches, on the gth of 
April. | 
[The beſieged, almoſt the, whole of whoſe guns on 
the front of the attack were already diſmounted, 
opened 2 freſh fire of artillery, and undertook to 
make ſome outworks ; they conſtructed two places 
of arms which flanked the tower that was attacked, 
niſed there ſome cavaliers, and puſhed forward 
ſome ſaps in order to increaſe their fire of muſketry 
and confine the works of the beſiegers. 

It was Colonel Plelppeaux who ſkilfully directed 
this counter-attack : he alſo died during the ſiege. 
On both ſides the works were carried on with vigour. 
They were alternately ſupported by freſh aſſaults and 
freſh fallies ; but the French had not ſufficient artil · 
lery to filence the fire of the place, and protect a 
lodgment in the works; they were ſoon in want of 
ammunition. . The courage and activity of the be- 
ſieged increaſed in proportion as the fire of the be- 
ſiegers ſlackened. A new mine, intended to blow 
up the counterſcarp oppoſite to the ſecond breach 
which had been commenced under the curtain on 
the eaſt fide, was countermined, the props pulled 
down, and the ſhaft filled up. 

Buonaparte then perſiſted in opening for himſelf 
a paſſage by the breach in the tower which was half 
demoliſhed ; he ordered an attack upon the two 
places of arms, and the boyarux which flanked the 
breach; they were all carried with ardour ; the 
Frepch again made themſelves maſters of the tower, 

AA 2 but 
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but were unable to maintain it; and the beſieged ſorwa 
re-entered their works on the 5th of May. renev 

The ſame day, a Turkiſh flotilla, come from brouę 
Rhodes under convoy of a caravelle and ſeveral cor: 
vettes, having brought conſiderable reinforcemenis 
in men, proviſions, and ammunition, Buonaparte re. 
ſolved to make a freſh effort, previous to the de- 
barkation of this ſuccour ; he gave orders for the 
attack to be renewed againſt the places of arms, and 
the boyaux of the glacis, by the 18th and 39th demi. 
brigades under the command of Generals Bon, Via, 
and Rampon. The advantage remained on the fide 
of the French. 'The curtain to the right of the tower, 
| battered in breach, having fallen down, and offering 


an aſcent far from being impracticable, Buonaparie Wl and 
went himſelf to reconnoitre it, and ordered General Wl of C 
Lanes diviſion to ſtorm : the column was headed by Wil pet 
General Rambeaud; he climbed the breach, and pene- Moth 
trated into the place with a hundred grenadiers: the WM ho! 
Turks, who were not yet diſlodged from the ruins Wl can 
of a tower to the right, and thoſe who were in the of 
places of arms, opened a very warm fire of mu- aid 
ketry, filed off into the ditch, and, taking the breach nv 


in the rear, ſtopped the eſcalade and the impulſe ot Wl cei; 
the column. The fall of the combuſtible materials, ¶ and 
the fire directed from the top of the houſes, from ll bec 
the barricadoes, and from the Pacha's palace, againſt W iny 
thoſe who deſcended from the breach into the town, ¶ pri 
cither killed them, or forced them to fall back. The | 
reſerve, formed of the guides of the army, then ſprang WW to 
forward 
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ſorward to the breach, but without being able to 
renew the action; the garriſon rallied; and the troops 
brought by the fleet haſtened to debark in order to 
join the combatants. General Rambeaud was killed 
in the place; the French, after performing fruitleſs 
prodigies of valour, were forced to yield to numbers, 
and to the perſeverance with which the Turks from 
their high walls poured down on theſe ruins a heavy 
and deſtructive fire, and, ſuffering their fury to be 
guided by ſkilful officers, availed themſelves of the 
ſmalleſt advantages of the ground. 

Aſter theſe repeated and irreparable loſſes, it be- 
came almoſt impoſſible to reduce a place defended 
with ſo much intrepidity, continually revictualled, 
and ſuccoured by ſea, and protected by the ſquadron 
of Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, who, having no ap- 
prehenſion of being himſelf attacked, could diſpoſe 
of his crews, of his artillery, of his ammunition, in 
ſhort, of all the reſources which ſhips well equipped 
can furniſh to a place beſieged, and preciſely thoſe 
of which the beſiegers were in want. It might be 
ſaid, without fear of exaggeration, that, ſince the ar- 
nval of the Turkiſh flotilla and the ſuccours re- 
ceived from different points of the coaſt, the forces, 
and particularly the means of the beſieged, were 
become ſuperior to thoſe of the beſiegers, in the 
inverſe ratio of the proportion determined by the 
principles of the military art. 

Nevertheleſs Buonaparte could not bring himſelf 
to renounce this conqueſt, which was ſnatched from 

him 
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him by fortune, for the firſt time unfaithful to his WM 47 
ſtandard: he ſaw the place open, the breach widened I ge 
and rendered more acceſſible by the firenuou; Wl wo 
efforts of his too feeble artillery ; he therefore b 
wiſhed to try once more the fate of arms. On the the 
10th of May at two o'clock in the morning he re. fic! 
paired to the foot of the breach, and ordered it v the 
be mounted by the grenadiers of the 7 5th and 19th WW am 
demi-brigades, and the carabiniers of the 2d light WM bri 
infantry. His plan was to ſurpriſe the Turks, and u ric: 
make a powerful lodgment on the top of the WI dif 
breach. General Verdiers marched at the head of WM we 
the grenadiers and pioneers ; the troops in the out. WI thi 
poſis were put to the ſword ; but the garriſon made WW bat 
a firm ſtand behind the cuts and new intrenchments, mi 
which ſtopped this impetuous attack, and compelled i wa 
the French to retreat. They renewed the attack pet 
that ſame evening, and the grenadiers of the 25th . an! 
demi-brigade, who had juſt arrived from the cor WI ott 
of obſervation, having requeſted to mount to ti: Wi of 
aſſault, the battle recommenced on the breach, with let 
freſh fury: the beſieged, appriſed of this laſt attack, Pre 
had reinforced a ſecond and a third line of firing tro 
which the grenadiers were unable to force. cel 
Theſe three aflaults coſt both parties a great deal WW ref 
of blood, and the French again ſuſtained confider- WW the 
able lofles in the courſe of this day. Adjutant-g& Wl p 
neral Fouler and the Chief of Brigade Jenouæ were ert 
killed. General Bon was mortally wounded; WW vi 
Croiſcer, Aide de camp to the General in Chic 2} 
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geat number of ftaff officers, were dangerouſly 
wounded. | | 
Buonaparte, having at length determined to raiſe 
the ſiege, firſt gave orders for the removal of the 
ick and wounded; and in order to keep in check 
the beſieged, he cauſed the remainder of his fiege 
ammunition to be expended, and redoubled the 
briſkneſs of his fire from the gun and mortar batte- 
ries. Djezzar Pacha, having remarked theſe firſt 
diſpoſitions of retreat, made frequent forties, which 
were repulſed with the ſame vigour. The aſpect of 
this field of carnage was frightful ; the ditches, the 
backs of the parallels, the boyaux or lines of com - 
munication, were filled with dead bodies; the air 
was infected by them, and the propoſition of a ſuſ- 
penfion of arms to bury the dead had remained un- 
anſwered. There was between the two parties no 
other communication than that of an Engliſh flag 
of truce, which landed upon the beach, and with a 
letter from Commodore Sir S:dney Smith delivered a 
proclamation of the Porte, which did the French 
troops the injuſtice to ſuppoſe their defection. De- 
ceived by falſe reports repeated in his official cor- 
reſpondence, Djezzar Pacha perſuaded himſelf that 
the French army was in the greateſt diſorder. It 
appears that Sir Sidney Smith fell into the ſame 
error, and neglected the moſt brilliant trophy of the 
vigorous defence of St. Jean d Acre, by withholding 
ajuſt tribute of eſteem, the honourable teſtimony of 
a generous 


frrighy, Aide de camp to General Berthier, and a 
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a generous enemy, form that ſmall portion of a num. 
ber of brave ſoldiers who had, with heroic perſever. 
ance, ſupported labours and dangers the recital of 
which may one day appear fabulous. 

On the 7th May Buonaparte addreſſed to his army 
a proclamation, in which he announced the raiſing 
of the ſiege, and the motives of his return to Egypt, 
for the purpoſe of defending the approaches to it in 
the ſeaſon for debarkations againſt the forces a. 
ſembled at Rhodes, part of which had been ſent to 
the relief of St. Jean d Acre. 

The raiſing of the ſiege was effected in good or- 
der; the fire againſt the place was kept up till the 
laſt moment; and the very day on which the army 


began to move, the 21ſt May, the ſixty- firſt day of 


the trenches being opened, General La Grange, who 


commanded, repulſed two ſorties, and drove into 
the place the Turks who had made a lodgment in 


the boyau of the courronnement of the glacis of the 
tower in which the breach was made. General 
Lannes diviſion led the way, directing its march to- 
wards Cantoura, and was followed by the baggage 


of the army, the park of artillery, and the diviſionof 


General Bon; that of Regmer evacuated the trenches, 
dragging by hand the field-pieces. 

General A/#zr ſormed a ſtrong rear guard with 
his diviſion and the cavalry, while General Junot co- 
vered the left flank; the bridges on the river were 
deſtroyed, and the columns were not at all haraſſed. 


| Buonaparte cauſed to be thrown into the ſea the 
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pieces of artillery which he could not carry away by 
the route of the Deſert ; he ordered the carriages to 
de burnt on the beach of Cantoura, and availed 
iimſclf of what veſſels he had left, in order to con- 
rey to Jaſſa his field-artillery and his fick and 
wounded, This convoy left Jaffa a few days after ; 
it ſet ſail for Damietta, and fell into the hands of Sir 
Sidney Smith, who, as ſoon as he had notice of the 
retreat, got under way, in order to give chaſe to the 
three French frigates, and ſteered along the ſhore to 
obſtruct the march of the French army. 

Djezzar Pacha did not perceive till daybreak on 
the 22d of May, that the trenches, upon which the 
place had fired during the whole night, were eva- 
cuated ; the Turks took poſſeſſion of the works, 
and, following the track of the army, found only a 
few pieces of cannon buried in the ſands. 

The French army continued its march in the ſame 
order, ravaging the country, burning the harveſt, 
leſtroying the defences of the poſts, the magazines 
and all the reſources of which the Turks might have 
wailed themſelves to approach the frontier of Egypt. 
General Rieber continued to form the rear guard 
with his divifion, which, after having croſſed the 
Deſert, embarked at Tineh, in order to proceed to 
Damietta, Buonaparte left a ſtrong garriſon at 
luthiek, and returned to Cairo, with the remainder 
the army, twenty-ſix days after the raiſing o 
lhe fiege. ; 

Thus terminated the campaign of Syria; and not- 

VOL, 11,—NO, IX. BB withſtanding 
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withſtanding the ill ſucceſs of the ſiege of Sd. Jew 


4 Acre, the deſtruction by battles, or by ſickneſs, of 


nearly one fourth of the troops which he had con! 
ducted thither, and the loſs of a great number 9 
diſtinguiſhed officers, Buonaparte thought that h 
had accompliſhed the principal object of his expe 
dition; he had at leaſt deſtroyed or diſperſed thi 
greater part of the forces of the Pacha, and ha; 
ſtruck terror into all his ſubjects or allies ; he hat 
prevented the junction of the Grand Vizier, andthy 
aſſembling of an army, the progreſs of which upg 
the eaſtern frontiers of Egypt would have effects 
a diverſion extremely prejudicial to the defence g 
the mouths of the Nile, againſt the army of debari 
ation ; in ſhort, he had beforehand weakened | 
latter, and retarded its operations in the moſt favour 
able ſeaſon of the year. 

We have already obſerved, that in Europe peop 
in general had been much more occupied with 
projects which Buonaparie might poſſibly har 
formed reſpecting the Peninfula of India, than the 
had been ſtruck with the importance and the fol 
dity of his eſtabliſhment of a warlike colony! 
Egypt; and as the ideas of conqueſt have neith 
limit nor proportion, ſcarcely had a corps of 10,09 
French croſſed the Deſert which ſeparates Aff 
from Aſia, than their looks were directed fowar 
the capital ofthe Ottoman empire. It was fuppoſe 
that, abandoning Egypt hardly ſubdued, and thre 
ened by ſuperior forces, having no ſhipping, Bun 


part 
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furte, united to the Druſes and the Maugrabines, 
would form an alliance with theſe half-barbarous 
people, and, entruſling to them his communications 


VA Jean 
neſs, of 
ad con: 


nber oi through Syria and Karamania, would traverſe Afia. 
that h Minor, advance to the extremity of the peninſula 
s expe of $cutari, and ſummon the Grand Signior in the 
red t Scraglio. Thus there was given to the defence 


of the fortreſs of S/. Jean d Acre a relative influence 
ſo extenfive, that it was affirmed that it had pre- 
ſerved Conſtantinople and the exiſtence of the 
Turkiſh empire. 

The credit of England was increaſed by this new 
ſervice; and Sir Sianey Smith, purſuing with ardour 
the execution of the plan of campaign againſt 
Egypt, found more zcal and activity on the part of 
the Turks. Seid Migſtapla Pacha aſſembled in the 
different harbours of the iſland of Rhodes, the 
troops deſtined for the attack of Alexandria ; the de- 
tails of this enterpriſe were directed by European offi- 
cers; and the combined fleet, in order to ſet fail for 
nan the Egypt, was waiting only for the arrival of a convoy 
the (88 which the Captain Pacha, who had anchored at the 
llony i Dardanelles, was to diſpatch to Rhodes. 

The allies had not neglected to agitate the interior 
of Egypt; they had taken advantage of the abſence 
of the French general and of the diminution of his 
forces to raiſe the hopes of the fallen parties. Scve- 
ral movements of revolt had manifeſted themſelves 
in the provinces ; parties of Mamaliiks, diſperſed and 
driven from Upper Egypt by General De/aix, had 
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come down into the provinces of Lower Egypt, and 
were endeavouring to aſſemble the Arabs ; and laſtly, 
to divide the attention of the French, and pive the 
inſurgents more confidence, the Engliſh had ſent a 
few ſhips of war up the Red Sea: a two-decker and 
a frigate approached Suez, but having diſcovered 
that this poſt was in a ſtate of defence, Rear-admi- 
ral Blanket contented himſelf with ordering it to be 
watched by a brig which cruiſed off the harbour, 
Previous to the return of the French army of 
Syria into the fortreſſes of Lower Egypt, General 
Dugua, commandant at Cairo, had ordered General 
Lamiſſe and the Chiefs of brigade Duranteau and 
M Eftrees to march againſt the different bodies of 
malcontents; the Arabs had been ſurpriſed and 
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deſeated in ſeveral rencounters. It had been neceſ. N afor 
ſary to exerciſe ſome acts of vigour ; villages had If 
been burnt, in order to quell ſedition. The pre- Wi : 
ſence of Buonaparte completely reſtored order; he Wltpoc 
applied himſelf principally to repairing the loſſes Wie | 
ſuſtained by the four diviſions, and the cavalry ati 


which had marched with him into Syria; he com- Wd 
pleted the corps, and ſo perfectly re-eſtabliſhed their 
organization, that three weeks after the return of 
theſe troops to their garriſons and quarters, they 
were 1n a condition to march and to undertake 
new operations. 

This activity and this knowledge of the details 
of ſervice, which produces, as it were, the creation 
of a new army by recompoſing it with the ſame ele- 
| ments, 
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and Wl nents, have been carried as far as was poſſible. It 


fly, z in theſe extraordinary and unforeſeen fituations 

e the lat are diſplayed, eſpecially among the French, 

nt a at inexhauſtible ſpirit of reſource, and that emu- 

and WI tion which difficulties ſimulate and inflame. It 

rered s ben the fort of men to incorporate and to form, 

dmi- the make of the clothing, all the eſtabliſhments 

to be Wireceflary for ſupplying the wants of an army; it is 

ur, when all the means to be employed are the object 

yy of sta new trial, that we can beſt obſerve that applica- 

neral Wl ion of talents, knowledge, and uſeful experience, 
neral No which, in general, little attention is paid, and 

and chich nevertheleſs are like the perfection of the di- 

ies of ons, and of the diſtribution of the ſprings of a 

| and at machine, and the ſecret of its moſt aſtoniſhing: 
necel: forts. 

3 had If we had had more time to devote to a particu- 
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epoch for extending theſe reflections, and we ſhould 
not have confined them to the part purely adminiſ- 
tative. The diſtribution of the forces, the calculation 
ad the combining of the marches with reſpect to 
lhe general junction upon the points of Lower 
Egypt which might be threatened, are about to fur- 
nh us with an example of a complete diſpoſition, 
ad of a very able execution of the different parts 


details oe of our next Numbers, take an opportunity to 


eation Meliabliſh a few leading ideas on this ſubject, and, 


e ele- n particular notes, to develope, with the progreſs 
nents, 


made 


lr article, we ſhould willingly have choſen this 


of the ſervice of the ſiaff of armies ; but we ſhall, in 


hoping to intercept the route and the retreat 0! 
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made in this principal branch of the art of war, i, WM d 
theory, which 1s too little known. 

The movements of the Mamalitks and Arabs ſoon 
manifeſted the deſigns of the allies and the approach 
of their fleet. General De/aix informed Buonapary, 
that the Mamaluks, who, fince the laſt battle, had 
fled into Upper Egypt, and had ventured to ſhey 
themſclves only in rencounters and affairs of poſi 
had recently made a combined movement ; they had 
divided their forces; one part of them, paſling 
by the Oaſis of Sababiar, was endeavouring to Join 
Ibrahim Bey, who had juſt reappeared at Gaz; 
and the others, under the command of Murad Bey, 
were coming down by the Fayoum, to the lakes of 
Natron, in order to join the Arabs, 

Theſe two corps of Mamaliks did not reach their 
deſtination ; the former was ſurpriſed at Sababiar by 
General La Grange, who had ſet out from Cairo on 
the 10th of July: the camp, the baggage, and 7co 
camels, fell into the hands of the French; one ofthe 
Beys and ſome of the principal officers were killed; 
the remainder fled into the Deſert. As for Murad 
Bey, having been anticipated at the lakes of Natron 
by General Murat, who, after having diſperſed the 
parties of Arabs,marched to meet him, he retreated, 
and was, on the 25th, near the pyramids of G24, 
on the ſide of the Deſert. 

Buonaparte, informed of this counter-march, and 
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choice troop, ſome horſe and foot guides, and a few 


companies of grenadiers: he arrived the ſame day at | 


the Pyramids, where he ordered General Murat to 


come and join him. Murad Bey had ſet off in order 


to return towards the Fayoum; ſcarcely could the firſt 
advanced guards, which purſued him, overtake a 
ſew of his ſtragglers. 

It was at the pyramids of G:2zah that Buonaparte 
received an account from Alexandria, that a Turkiſh 
fleet of a hundred fail had anchored on the 11th of 
July in the road of Aboukir, and at the very time 
when he was purſuing Murad Bey. Between the 
14th and 15th of July, a corps of 3000 Turks de- 
barked, with artillery, on the beach of the penin- 
ſula, and carried, by main force, the redoubt and the 
fort of Aboutir, which were badly defended, after 
the death of the commandant. 

Before this ſecond account reached Buonaparte, 
he had diſpatched orders to all the Generals, both 
with reſpect to the part of the troops which were to 
act immediately under his command, and march 
againſt the point of debarkation, as well as for thoſe 
which were to guard the ſortreſſes, curb the mal- 
contents, and watch the Mamalüks and Arabs. 

He immediately appointed Rhamanie, upon the 
left bank of the Nile, as the firſt general rendezvous 
of the army. | 

General Murat's advanced guard, formed of his 
cavalry and of the grenadiers and infantry that had 
marched to Gizah, part of the diviſion of Lannes, 


and 
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and part of that of Rampon, which received orders i, 
croſs the Nile; the moveable column which Gene. 
ral Menou had conducted to the lakes of Natron, 
the park of artillery, and the head-quarters inſtanth 
began to move, and were all collected at Rhamayi 
by the 21ſt of July. Upper Egypt was ſtill occy. 
pied by General Dęſair, who followed the ſteps of 
Murad Bey, cauſed the forts of Kene and of Coſi 
to be proviſioned, and ſent half of his cavalry to 
Lower Egypt; he was ordered to keep a watchſul 
eye upon Cairo, and to concert meaſures with Gene. 
ral D:ugra, who commanded there, and with Genen 
Regmer, who commanded upon the frontier on the 
fide of Syria. / 

The garriſons of the forts of El- Ari, Cailiel, 
- &c. were, in caſe of being attacked by ſuperior force, 
to ſhut themſelves up in the fortified places and in 
the forts; and the generals, with the remainder of 
their troops, were to concentrate themſelves in the 
Poſition of Cairo. 

Buonaparte ordered General Kleber to march to 
Rgſetia, with part of his diviſion; and as he ſup- 
poſed that the army of debarkation would advance 
againſt that place, or againſt Alexandria, he like- 
wite ſent ſome reinforcements to Ro/etta, under the 
orders of General Mz2nou. The Turks, after the re- 
duction of the fort of Aboukir, had landed their ar- 
tillery; they occupied the peninſula, and were en- 
gaged in making intrenchments and forming maga- 
Zines; they had cut the pontoons conſtructed for 
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ommunication with Rojetta between the lake 


Haadii and the road of Aboutir; their force, 'which 
was increaſing from day to day, was eſtimated at 
about 15,000'men ; a few Arabs had already joined 
them, and they ſeemed to be waiting for greater re- 
inſorcements and the junction concerted with 
Murad Bey, for the purpoſe of inveſting Alexandria. 

Buonaparte, in order to be enabled to follow the 
movements of Seid Pacha, and intercept the ſue- 
cours of the Arabs and Mamaliks, on the 25th of 
July took a poſition in the village of Bzrket, in a 
line with one of the angles of the lake Maadi#; and 
ſeeing that the Turks, pent up in the peninſula, 
thought only of fortifying themſelves there and 
maintaining their ground, he determined to attack 
them, 

The army, after having quitted the poſition o 
Birket, was aſſembled at the Wells, between Alexan- 
dia and Aboukir ; Buonaparte, having transferred 
his head-quarters to Alexandria, inſpected the new 
works of that place which General Marmont had 
put in a reſpectable ſtate of defence, and from the 
accounts he received of the poſition of the Turks, he 
arranged his diſpoſition of attack. 

General K/#ber having left Damietia, and follow- 
ing the movement of the army, had already reached 
Fuah, with part of his divifion; General Menou 
advanced againſt the extremity of the bar between 
ſigetta and Aboukir, at the paſſage of the lake 
Maadie, in order to cannonade the ſinall craft, 
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which the Turks might have ſent into the lake, and 
to give them ſome inquietude reſpecting their left, 
Muſiapha Pacha occupied and barred the penin. 
ſula, by two lines of troops, and by intrenchments ye 
incomplete: he had advanced his firſt line half ; 


league in front of the fort of Aboukir ; the right d P 
this line extended to the ſea ſide, and was protcde ( 
by an intrenched ſand-hill, which was occupied h en. 
about 1000 men; a village at 300 toiſes from thiz pol 
point of ſupport was defended by a corps of 1200 pre 
men and four pieces of cannon. The left of the ** 
firſt line was detached and inſulated at 600 toiles der 
in front of the centre; and ſome gun- boats, fia- ö 
tioned near the inner ſhore, flanked, on the left, the thi 
interval between the firſt and the ſecond line; the * 
latter, which was much more advantageouſly poſted, N et 


was 300 toifes in the rear of the firſt village : the i 
centre occupied the redoubt, which had been taken WM ot 
from the French, at the time of the debarkation, 
and which had fince been connected with the ſea- 
fide (a ſpace of about 150 toiſes) by an intrench- 
ment, behind which was the right wing ; as for the 
left, it occupied ſome ſand-hills, and the inner ſhore, 
which was flanked by the gun-boats; 7000 men 
and twelve pieces of cannon defended this ſecond 
line, which was only 100 toiſes in front of the vil- 
lage and fort, which were occupied by 1500 men. 
The fleet was anchored a league and a half from 
the ſhore, in the road of Aboukir. 
The French had received various reinforcements; 
4 the 
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the General of cavalry Murat had increaſed his ad- 
ranced guard by the column under General De/ſ- 
jaing; he had 600 men mounted, and the 400 ca- 
alry detached from the diviſion of Deir in Upper 
Egypt had joined the army at the poſition of the 
Wells. | 

On 23d of July, at break of day, the French army, 
which was but at two hours march' from the firſt 
poſts of the Turks, began to move in two columns, 
preceded by a ſtrong advanced guard, in which 
was the General of Brigade Defamg, under the or- 
ders of General Murat. 

The diviſion of Lannes formed the right wing! 
that of Lanuſſe the left wing; and the diviſion of 
Kliber, which was not yet arrived, was to form the 
reſerve : a ſquadron of horſe covered the park of 
artillery ; and General Davort, with two ſquadrons 
of horſe and 100 dromedaries, watched the mo- 
tions of the Arabs upon the rears, and ſecured the 
communication with Alexandria. 

The ſmall map which we give of the part of the 
coaſt comprehending the city and the two harbours 
of Alexandria, together with the peninſula and 
the road of Aboukir, will enable our readers to 
follow the movements, and thoroughly underſland 
the diſpoſitions of Buonaparte, previous to this deci- 
five ation. It is unneceſſary for us to mention, 
that on ſo ſmall a ſcale they muſt not look for the 
correctneſs of topographical details, nor the deline- 
ation of the particular movements of the different 
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corps. We have collected and reduced to a com. 
mon ſcale a few. plans already known. On this 
ſmall mape we have indicated the anchorage of the 
French fleet, before it was attacked by Admiral Ne. 
ſon, and we have likewiſe laid down therein the prin. 
cipal ſoundings both in the road of Aboukir and jn 
the harbours of Alexandria. This ſketch will afford 
our readers an exact idea of the reſpective ſituation 
of the places, and will make them wiſh, with us, for 
the ſtil] delayed publication of the valuable labour 
of the ſtaff of the army of Egypt. 

As ſoon as the two armies were in preſence of 
each other, Buonaparte formed his columns of at- 
tack; General De#aing carried, with the bayonet, 
the intrenched height which formed the ſupport of 
the right of the Turks; at the ſame time General 
Lannes advanced againſt the left of this firſt line. 

General Murat ordered ſome detached ſquadrons 
to cut off the retreat of the two wings that were at- 
tacked, and with the remainder of the cavalry 


-marched directly againſt the centre. 


Almoſt the whole of the firſt line, which confiſted 
of about 2000 men, being diſlodged and ſurrounded 
by this manœuvre, were killed, or drowned ; a part 
only of the right fell back upon the village, which 
was attacked and carried. The Turks were purſued 
to their ſecond poſition, which was more concen- 

trated, and much ſtronger than the firſt. 
The redoubt, which both flanked the intrench- 
ments on the right, and the line of communication 
begun 
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begun towards the left, formed the head of this po- 
ftion, which the Pacha, who had now no other 
retreat, had prepared to defend with obſtinacy. He 
had ſtill remaining 8 or gooo men. | 

Buonaparte, perceiving that the principal force of 
the Turks was in the centre, changed Jus diſpoſition 
according to the nature of the ground. He ordered 
the cavalry to paſs. to the right, in order to engage 
and drive in the left of the Turks, which was drawn 
up along the beach: he directed attacks of infantry 
zgainſt the intrenchment of their right, between the 
redoubt and the ſea, and prepared a reſerve to ſtorm 
the redoubt at the moment when the attacks by the 
wings ſhould have ſucceeded, 

After having briſkly cannonaded the poſition and 
the redoubt, as well as the intrenchments which 
connected it with the ſea-ſhore, Buonaparte gave 
orders to commence the attack. General Fugieres, 
at the head of the 18th demi-brigade, marched in 
column along the beach; the Turks, ſeeing the 
French approach their intrenchments, ſallied out, 
ind themſelves attacked the column; both parties 
became intermingled, and fought man to man : the 
Turks were repulſed, the French followed them, 
and threw themſelves into the intrenchments ; but 
they were checked by the fire of the redoubt, 
which took them in flank, and to which they were 
completely expoſed ; General Pugieres loſt an arm, 
and the column was forced to fall back upon the 
village, 
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The cavalry having come abreaſt of the redouty 
had ſeveral times charged with impetuoſity, and 
repulſed the troops which came in their way; but 
they could not penetrate farther, or maintain ther 
ground, between the deſtructive fire of the redoubt. 
and that of the gun boats. The Chief of Brigade 
Duwivier was killed; the Adjutant-general Rvjzs 
and the Chief of the brigade of Guides Beſfere 
headed and renewed the charges; the Adjutant. 
general Le Turc went and propoſed to the Genen 
in chief to ſupport them by a reinforcement of in- 
fantry ; he rejoined the cavalry, when bis hork 
was killed under him ; he then put himſelf at the 
head of the infantry, ſprang forward the foremod into 
the enemy's intrenchments ; but not being followed 
by his men, he there fell. 

At length, to decide the action, Buonaparie or- 
dered General Lannes, at the head of two battalions, 
to march directly to the redoubt ; the latter ſeized 
the moment when the Turks ruſhed ont of their 
intrenchments, and attacked the redoubt by the leſt 
face, and by the gorge; the battalions of the 22d 
and 6gth demi-brigades leaped into the ditch, 
climbed the parapet, and carried the work. Mu 
tapha Pacha made vain efforts to rally his troops; 
they were forced at all points. 

General Murat took advantage of this firſt mo- 
ment to charge again; he ordered his troops to 
croſs the poſitions of the Turks, and puſhing for- 
ward to the very ditches of the fort of Aboukir, 
he 
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he put them to a complete rout. They all fled, 
and threw themſelves into the ſea: moſt of the 
fugitives were unable to reach the ſhips, which were 
t too great a diſtance ; and the remainder of this 
xmy, except the garriſon of the fort of Aboukir, 
ind 200 men ſurrounded and taken with Mita p 
Pacha, wholly periſhed in the waves. 

This victory coſt the French much blood; they 
hd a great number of men wounded, among 
whom were General Murat, the Chief of the bri- 
ade of Engineers Cretin, and Guibert, Aide de 
amp to Buonaparte; theſe two laſt died of their 
vounds. 

The fort of Aboukir, which was ſummoned the 
day after the battle, was defended with the fury of 
deſpair ; the Turks can form no idea of a capitu- 
ation, nor of any convention whatſoever with arms 
n their hands. General Lannes was wounded in a 
ſortie, and General Marmont took the command of 
the fiege, which was conducted with ability and 
vigour; the Engineers Bertrand and Liedat, and 
the Commandant of Artillery Faultrier, diſiin- 
guiſhed themſelves on this occaſion. Aſter a week's 
rery briſk bombardment, the breach- batteries being 
already eſtabliſhed upon the counterſcarp, and the 


aſtle being now nothing but a heap of ruins, the 
ln of the Pacha, his Ah, and two thouſand 
men, threw down their arms, and ſurrendered 
lemſelves priſoners; in the fort were found three 


hundred 
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hundred wounded, and eighteen hundred des 
bodies. 

If we may credit the reports ſpread at Conſtiau 
tinople, Sir Sidney Smith, arriving at Aboukir, wit 
the laſt veſſels of the convoy, was an eye-witne| 
to this defeat, without being able, as at St. J 
& Acre, to revive by his means and his activity the 
hopes of the Turks. His ſquadron, joined to that 
of Abdul-Fetah Bey, collected only the wrecks of 
an expedition, from which the Porte had looked 
for the recepture of Egypt, and the extermination 
of what was called, in the Seraglio, the remains o 
the French army. | 
The day after the battle, Buonaparte returned tof 
Alexandria. He had been appriſed by ſome com- 
munications with the flags of truce from the Eng- 
liſh ſhips, of the firſt reverſes ſuſtained by the 
armies of the republic in Italy, and upon the 
Rhine; he was informed of that fatal firuggle be- 
tween the factions, which, alternately oppreſſing 
France, were completely ſacrificing her to their 
fury, and ſought in their mutual deſtruction the 
guarantee of the duration of their power, and that 
of their impunity. | 

Buonaparte, having determined to return to Eu- 
rope, was already meditating his ſecret departure; 
and, no doubt, the advantage of having accelerated 
the epoch of it, by terminating, by a fingle blow, 
the military operations in Egypt for this campaign, 

| 1 
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was to him the moſt agreeable trophy of the victory 
o Aboukir. He honoured the memory of the 
wiacipal officers whom he had loſt there, as well 
x at the ſiege of St. Jean d'Acre, by giving their 
umes to the different forts repaired or newly con- 
fructed for the defence of the city and the har- 
tours of Alexandria. 

On his return to Cairo, he occupied himſelf in 
kcuring internal order; the tranquillity which had 
rigned during the expedition of Aboukir, was to 
lim a ſufficient pledge of its duration; he neglected 
dot to encourage theſe diſpoſitions of the inhabit- 
its towards the French, by proofs of confidence, 
and by preſents given to the chiefs of the admini- 
tration; he cultivated the affection of the people, 
by ſhewing freſh marks of reſpect for their religious 
cuſtoms ; the feaſt of the Prophet was celebrated, 
vith great pomp, in the preſence of My/apha Pacha, 
and the Turkiſh officers who had been taken with 
lim at Aboukir. 

About the 15th of Auguſt, two commiſſions of 
urtiſts ſet off, with a ſtrong eſcort, in order to go 
ad viſit the monuments of antiquity in Upper 
pt. 

All was quiet in the interior; the ſtrong places, 
ge forts, and the batteries of the coaſts, were well 
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npaign, {MW=odore Sir Sidney Smith could make new prepara- 
was ons, and form with the different corps which had 
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left Salonica and the Dardanelles another army , 
debarkation. The advanced guard of the Grand 
Vizier had ſcarcely reached the camp of Damafens; 
and the deficiency of ſupplies which had retardeg 
his march, the exhauſted ſtate of the provinces o 
Syria, and the want of concert that prevailed 
between the Ottoman miniſter and the old Pacha 
of St. Jean d Acre, who was become more jealous 
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and more untractable ſince his fucceſs, removed all O 
apprehenſion of the eaſtern frontiers being ſpeedily 41 
menaced, th 

The laſt moments of the ſtay of Buonaparte and of il oc 
General Berthier were employed in ſecuring the payofi d 
the army, in anticipating its wants, and in allotting zu 
rewards. The diſtribution of 35, ooo ſuits of clothes p 


in the corps of infantry alone (a diſtribution in 4 
which were not included the ſoldiers who had been 7 
clothed the preceding year) is remarkable, on ac-Wil . 4 
count of the idea that it gives of a numerical force, Wl b. 
and of means of recruiting, which were not thougiti o 
ſo conſiderable. b 

Such was the internal and external fituation c 
Egypt when Bronaparte ventured to quit his army, 
and, in order to accompliſh other views, to truſt his 
fortune to the waves. It is ſaid that he opened hs 
mind only to General Berthier ; he ordered Ad- 
miral Gan/haume to prepare for getting under {al 
with two frigates, an advice-boat, and a tartan, 
without informing him of the deſtination of tbeſt 
veſſels; the perſons to whom he granted the perl. 
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army of ous favour of accompanying him, Generals Lannes, 
Grandi Marmon/, Murat, Andreofſy, the men of ſcience 
maſcus; Mnge and Berthollet, the Chief of brigade of the 
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Guides Beſſieres, received ſealed notes, which they 
were not to open till the 22d of Auguſt, at ſuch an 
hour, and at ſuch a ſpot on the beach; they there 
found the order to embark immediatcly, and with- 
out taking the liberty of having any communi- 
cation, a ſimilar packet, which was not to be opened 
till four and twenty hours after the departure of 
the veſſels, was addreſſed to General Kleber, and 
contained, for him, the appointment of comman- 


e and o 


ic pay aer in chief, and, for Dgſair, that of commandant 
llotting in Upper Egypt. This confidence in the good diſ- 
clothes poſitions of his army, and in the firmneſs and in- 
tion in 


fluence of the character of Generals K/#ber and 
Deſairx, could reſult only from a reciprocal and per- 
ſedi attachment between the chiefs and the ſoldiers; 
but this fudden flight, the only poſſible method 


ad been 
ON ac- 
il force, 
hought 
alſo the ſtrongeſt proof of military ſubordination. 
Buonaparte, at firſt thwarted by the winds, did 
not quit the road of Aboukzr till the 24th of Auguſt; 
and after having ſeen only one Engliſh frigate 
cruiſing on the coaſt, he made ſail for the iſland of 
Corfica, and put into Ajaccio on the iſt of October. 
He left it ſeven days aſter, and his two frigates 
having been chaſed by an Engliſh ſquadron, he 
did not permit Rear-admiral Ganthaume, who faw 
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ruſt his 
ned his 
ed Ad- 
der fall 
tartan, 
F theſe 


e peri ſearcely any appearance of ſafety, to put about to- 
| D D 2 wards 
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of obviating every inconvenience attending it, was 
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wards Corſica ; he would follow his deſtiny, and yew + 
it was as favourable to him in fight of the coaſt of 
France, as it had been the preceding year in ſight of 
the coaſt of Egypt: he did not make the land near 
Toulon, in order to avoid the cruiſers that might he 
off that port; he entered the harbour of Frejus, and 
landed in France on the 14th of October, the forty. 
ſeventh day after his departure from Egypt. 

The operations of Buonaparie, of which we have 
juſt preſented a ſketch, form, no doubt, an eſſen- 
tial part of the campaign of 1799: we had often 
regretted our not having been able to compare theſe 
great events, with thoſe which were paſling nearer 
to us, and in which the fortune of arms declared 
itſelf as in the Eaſt, and by a ſingular chance, at 
the ſame epochs, alike adverſe or favourable to the 
parties concerned. The raifing of the ſiege of &. 
Jean dq Acre coincided with the evacuation of Zurich 
and of Milan, and the battle of Aboukir with the 
recapture of S/. Gothard, and the capital defence 
of the country of Genoa, As ſoon as we have been 
able to collect the too ſcarce and too ſcattered ma- 
terials which were neceſſary for our purpoſe, and 
which are yet but too incomplete, we have inter- 
rupted the chain which confined us, and led us 
back ſucceſſively to the different theatres of war. 
We were here going to reſume it with the ſame 
method, and the ſame details, and terminate this 
ninth and laſt Number of the year 1799, by a re- 
ſalt of the campaign, a military and political re- 

view 
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and 
aſt of Will powers, of their views, and of their means; but 
rht of WY ve have employed more than the ſpace allotted to 
near de two Numbers which we now publiſh, and in 
ht be WW phich we bad intended to include this laſt labour; 
, and Wi but the multiplicity and importance of the ope- 
forty. WW tions that have taken place in Italy and on the 

Rhine, compel us to reſerve it for the firſt Number 


hae Wi of the year 1800, 
eſſen- 
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view of the reſpective ſituation of the belligerent + 
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NOTE I. 
A Summary of the Hiſtory of Epi. 


— 
«© Indocti diſeant, ament meminide periti.“ 


Ty IS motto announces the object which we have in vic 
in the preſent Note: moſt aſſuredly we do not flatter ourſelye 
that it can cenvey any inſtruction to the well-informed 
but we think that it will retrace events dear to the love 
of antiquity ; and that, by recalling to mind what Eg 
formerly was, a calculation may be made of what it mz 
again become. 

a What country, in fact, has a better claim to fix attentiat 
than that which ſerved as a cradle to human knowledge, th 
hiſtory of which goes back to the firſt ages of the world 
where every thing ſeems to have commenced: laws, arts 
ſciences, and even fables which derive their origin fron 
nature, whoſe attributes they immortalize, and which, 
a ſubſequent period, formed the ground-work of the ing: 
nious fictions of mythology ? 

What idea muſt we not conceive of the induſtry and ci 
lization of a people who ereQed thoſe celebrated monu 
ments, anterior to the annals of hiſtory, to the account 
even of tradition, theſe pyramids, the unalterable duration 
of which has been ſo well depicted by the firſt poet d 
Qur age : 

6 Leur maſſe indeſtructible a fatigue le tems.” 


When 
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When we look back upon the ancients, the Greeks and 
he Romans almoſt excluſively divide our attention. The 
former, it is true, carried farther the love and the culture 
of the fine arts; the latter are more remarkable for the 
eat traits of their character: both acquired that renown 
which men have ſo improperly attached to the ſucceſs of 
ums. 

But, in allowing to Greece all the intereſt which ſhe 
tms, in ſo many reſpects, we cannot forget that ſhe was 
niginally peopled by Egyptian colonies ; that it was Egyp- 
fans, who, in later times, carried thither the knowledge of 
the arts, the moſt neceſſary and the moſt indiſpenſable to 


ſciety ; and that, at the epoch which preceded the ſplendid 


ve in vie 


; ourſelve &ys of Greece, it was alſo in Egypt that the ſages went to 
Informed Kquire that knowledge of a ſuperior claſs, which con- 
the love fituted their glory, and rendered their country illuſtrious. 

hat Egy 


What the Egyptians had been with reſpect to the Greeks, 
the latter were, in their turn, with reſpect to the Romans, 
ho neither applied themſelves to the ſciences, nor imbibed 
a taſte for the arts, till after the triumphs of Marcellus and 
of Paulus Æmilius. 

Beſides, we ſhould be juſtified in granting a pre-eminence 
to the nations who knew how to improve the ſocial art, to 
extend their reſearches to all the objects which ſhould in- 
tereſt mankind, and to open an unlimited career to the pro- 


at it mz 


© attentiot 
ledge, th 
the world 
aws, arts 
igin fron 
which, 2 


the ing greſſes of the human mind. 

E In this point of view, the Greeks, no doubt, obtain the 
* 9 preference, without ſpeaking of their aſſemblies, their bat- 
ed monu 


tes, and their feſtivals ; the men even, to the preſent time, 
have preſerved the firſt rank; Homer is ſtill the prince of 
poets, Demoſthenes the greateſt of orators, Hippocrates the 
oracle of phyſic, and Æſchylus and Sophocles the fathers of 
the dramatic art. ; 


accounts 
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t poet a 
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But what keeps up a fort of rivality between Egypt a 
| Greece, is, that, independently of the merit of the priorit 
of knowledge, the former had the eminent advantage 
opening her arms to philoſophy and the ſciences, which 
forfaking their adoptive country, and not being able to ſur 
vive the loſs of liberty, fled to their natal ſoil, and found 
in the Muſzum an aſylum, which neither the Lycæum, th 
Portico, nor the Academy, could longer afford them. 

It is, moſt certainly, to the reign of the Ptolemues that wy 
are indebted for the preſervation of the knowledge acquired 
by the ancients ; but could we ſpeak of Alexandria, with 
out remarking, that its foundation is one of the traits which 
beſt charaQterize the genius of the conqueror of Darius 
and of India? For, if poſterity has not beſtowed leſs ad. 
miration on his political views than on the ſucceſs of his 
arms, it is, particularly, from his having judged of all the 
importance of the ſpot the moſt favourable to the commerce 
of the world, and by giving it his name, proclaimed it the 

centre of the vaſt empire which he had created. 
. Accordingly, though the death of this conqueror was 
likely to have ſtopped the execution of his plans, Plalem, 
fon of Lagus, one of his lieutenants, and one of the firl: 
in his confidence, made no heſitation in ſecuring Egypt; 
and, under his juſt and liberal adminiſtration, Alexandru, 
which he had made the ſeat of government, ſoon excited 
aſtoniſhment by its population and riches. Inceſſantly oc- 
cupied by every thing that could promote commerce, he 
- built in the iſle of Pharos that celebrated light-houſe, 
which, from its magnificence, was reckoned one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world; and, not granting leſs pro- 
tection to the culture of the ſciences, he founded the famous 

library of Alexandria. | | 

Ptelemy Philadelphus followed the maxims of his father, 
and 
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gypt ind Egypt continued to proſper under his reign, and under 
priori et of Ptolemy Euergetes his ſucceſſor. The aſtronomers 
ntage oil thoſe times, by a refinement of flattery, placed in the 


„ Which 
le to ſur 
ad found 
eum, th 


latens the hair of Berenice, who was both his ſiſter and 
ks wife, | 

Ml the founders of empire muſt, more or leſs, have 
poſeſſed great qualities; but, in proportion as their ſucceſ- 


m. brs forget the origin of power, they accuſtom themſelves 
5 that well conſider it as a property, and, in general, they are little 
acquireMſiicitous to deſerve it by the  prattice of the virtues which 
a, with requires, 
ts which Indeed the race of the Ptolemies (of the Lagi) appears 
Daria have degenerated after theſe three princes; troubles, diſ- 
| leſs Nen, and crimes, almoſt entirely fill the ſpace of two 
ſs of hu nared and ninety-two years, which elapſed till the time 
f all the fie! Cleopatra, with whom ended the reign of the Ptolemies. 
ommerce Wl let, notwithſtanding the vices of the government, it 
ed it the ears that Egypt continued to proſper, if we may judge 
um the riches which it contained, in the time of that 
ror was nnceſs, whoſe magnificence aſtoniſhed Cæſar and Anthony, 
Ptaleny, though accuſtomed to the pageantry of Aſia, Robertſon 
the firſt ers, from the valuation of Pliny, that the two pearls 
Egypt; ich ornamented the ears of Cleopatra, had coſt upwards 
-xandria, Bf one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling. 
|; excited WI The queen of Egypt, who had contrived to make herſelf 
antly oe. Npreable to Ceſar, and ſubjugate Anthony, doubted not of 
erce, he ¶ Ne effect which her charms would produce on Ofavius.; 
it-houſe it having been deceived by her hopes, ſhe preferred death 
e of the We. diſgrace of adorning the car of the victor; and Egypt 
leſs pro. Wis reduced to a Roman province, It was with the trea- 
e famous es which Oavius brought from that country, that 
1 e found means to reward his ſoldiers, to refund all that 
| J 
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and 
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was due to the public treaſury, to give ſpectacles, ang 


make immepſe preſents to the people. : made 
It is reckoned that the revenue of | the laſt ProlenMvbich 
amounted to upwards of ſixty millions tournors (two office, 
lions and a half ſterling) ; it afterwards followed the hexer 
greſs of commerce, and increaſed een Wh. count! 
Roman adminiſtration. gut 21 
Egypt, ſubjected, like the greater part of we Eno erlou 
world, to the power of the Romans, no longer make aime 
conſpicuous a figure i in hiſtory; nevertheleſs we may ju Th 
of the importance which was attached to its fertility, point 
the following paſſage from Tacitus: ſpeak! 
In the conſulſhip of Marcus Silanus and Lucius Mi 
anus, Germanicus made a progreſs into Egypt, to view aoſe 
| monuments of antiquity ſo much celebrated i in that cœ be pr 
try. For this journey, the, good of the province ws Wl Un 
pretext. In fact, by opening the public granaries, he berit. 
duced the price of corn; and, by purſuing popular i exa 
ſures, he gained the good- will of the inhabitants. He n ma 
peared in public. without a guard, with his feet uncoveMvith : 
after the Greek faſhion, and the reſt of his apparel was iſ: N 
Greek. In theſe garticulark he took for his model My 
conduct of Publius Scipio, who, we are told, did the ten 


Ar, 


dame 


in Sicily, while Rome was ſtill convulſed by the diſtrad 
of the Punic war. Tiberius, as ſoon as he received adi 
from Egypt, condemned this affectation of foreign n 
ners, but without aſperity. Another point appeared 
him of greater moment. Among the rules eſtabliſhed 
Auguſtus, it was à maxim of ſtate policy, that Egypt ſha 
be conſidered as forbidden ground, which neither the ſe 
tors nor the Roman knights ſhould preſume to tread, vi 
out the expreſs permiffion of the prince. This was, 
doubt, a wiſe precaution, It was ſcen, that wh: 

m 
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les, and 


nade himfelf maſter of Alexandria, with the ſtrong holds, 


t PHH ich by ſea and land were the keys of the whole pro- 
(two ace, might, with a ſmall force, make head againſt the 
d the p er of Rome, and, by blocking up, that plentiful corn 


wuntry, reduce all [taly to a famine. Germanicus, with- 
ut authority, had entered Alexandria; and this, to the 
fealous temper of Tiberius, was little ſhort of a ſtate 


under 


the kno 


r make 


dime. 
This opinion of the importance of Egypt, in a military 


may jut 

ertility, point of view, is likewife confirmed by Tacitus, who, in 
peaking of the election of Veſpaſian by the legions of India, 

Lucius Mads, that he was almoſt at the ſame time proclaimed by 


to view 
that co 
ace was 
ries, he 
pular m 
s. He 


t uncove 


hoſe of Egypt; and that he loſt not a moment in cauſing 
te principal points of that province to be occupied. 

Under the fortunate reign of the Antonines, the pro- 
herity and the riches of Egypt continued to increaſe. 
Alexandria, which yielded only to the capital of the world 
n magnificence, had remained the centre of commerce: 
vith a favourable wind, the veſſels which left the mouth of 


rel was tie Nile, reached Oftia in twenty days, and carried to 
model lay not only part of the grain neceſſary for her ſubſiſtence, 


but merchandiſe of every ſort, and of the greateſt value; 
ilk, a pound of which was exchanged for a pound of gold; 


id the f. 
 diſtraQ 


ved adi amonds, 'pearls, then as much eſteemed as diamonds, and 
reign m omaties deſtined for the ceremonies of religion, or for 
ppeared e pomp of funerals. Theſe valuable articles were brought 
abliſhed om Perſia, Arabia, and India, to Alexandria, whence 


ey were afterwards diſtributed to all the ſhores of the 
tuxine Sea, or of the Mediterranean. 

[t was not only in a commercial point of view that the 
tpital of Egypt fixed attention; it continued to be the 
zatre of knowledge, and the rendezvous of learned men 


gypt ſho 
er the ſe 
read, wi 
11S was, 
at who! 

m philoſophers. In the Muſeum originated ſyncritiſm, 
E E 2 the 


the object of which was to conciliate the ancient ſedi , 
Greece, and, at a ſubſequent period, and ſince the ef 
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bliſhment of the Chriſtian religion, electiſm, whicl 
tended leſs to conciliate the opinions of philoſophers, tha 


to chooſe the belt, in order thence to form a code of mo It 
rality and inſtruction: a uſeful project, had it not, in thWM jv 
ſequel, become the ſource of the religious quarrels whicii ike: 
deſolated the world! 112 
But when the empire had fallen into the hands of ved e 
or ferocious princes, this vaſt coloſſus was ſhaken on 1 part 
ſides ; authority, feeble, like thoſe who were the depoſitatie cipl 
of it, was no longer capable of maintaining the obſervance tit 
of the laws, and anarchy ſucceſſively laid walte the differen wt 
provinces under the Roman domination. Egypt was o 1 
of the firſt to feel the ſcourge. Under Gallienus, about d that 
year 260, Alexandria, whoſe population was 300, oo f ud 
men, and as many flaves, became the theatre of a civil war tho! 
which, with the exception of a few truces, laſted h 
ſpace of twelve years. All communication was cut off be 
tween the different quarters of this unfortunate city; every 6; 
treet was inundated with blood; every building of any «| 
conſequence was converted into a citadel : in ſhort, the pir: 


horrible diſorders did not ſubſide till after a conſiderab ¶ cor 
portion of the city had been deſtroyed, and the major pa It 


of its inhabitants maſſacred, or ſwept away by famine ani fio 
the plague, which, at that epoch, carried off, in eight yea i 
according to Gibbon's calculation, one half of the human the 
ſpecies in the old hemiſphere, ſac 


Egypt, then ſubject to the emperors of Conſtantinople the 
appears to have eſcaped the invaſions of the barbarians wi" de! 
overran the Roman empire. At the ſame time that at 
Goths and the Huns were making incurſions into Italy, an 
that the Vandals were eſtabliſhing themſelves in Africa 


E210 >; 
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t ſes o 
the eſtz 
n, Which 
hers, tha 
de of mo 
ot, in th 
els whict 


Fypt ſtill enjoyed peace, or, at leaſt, was troubled only 
y pitiful quarrels of religion, which announced the down- 
ll of a government that made them its principal occu- 
nion. | 

it is a thing rather remarkable, that this country, which 
juſtly conſidered as the firſt country of the ſciences, was 
lkewiſe that of the monaſtic orders. St. Anthony, hurried 
way by an ardent imagination, abandoned himſelf the firſt 


s of yea o an aſcetic life, and peopled Thebais, Libya, and ſeveral 


cen on 2 parts of Egypt, with upwards of fifty thouſand of his diſ- 
e poſitatie i ciples. St. Athanaſius, during his exile to Rome, carried 


oblervanc 
ge differen 
t Was on 
about 1h 
0.000 fre, 
Civil war 
laſted th 
ut off be 
ity; ever) 
g of any 
ort, thele 
n ſiderablt 


thither thoſe ne w inſtitutions, which rapidly ſpread through- 
wt all Chriſtendom. | 

It is at the epoch of the patriarchate of St, Athanaſins, 
that aroſe the grand quarrel with Arius, born at Alexandria, 
and chief of the ſect to which he gave his name; then came 
thoſe of St. Cyril and Neſtorius, and a multitude of others, 
which, for near two centuries, occaſioned the ſhedding of 
ſo much blood. We ſhould omit to mention theſe vain 
diſputes, had they not had fo fatal an influence under the 
leſpicable government of the princes of the lower em- 
pire, and had they not, at a ſubſequent period, eſſentially 
contributed to the conqueſt which Choſroes made of Egypt. 
It was, in fact, the conſequence of the theological diſſen- 
ſons, and the oppoſition which the Egyptians, accuſtomed 


najor par 
amine ar 
ght years 


the huma 


to ſuperſtition from the time of the Magi, maintained againſt ' 
the council of Chalcedon, that drew upon them the per- 
ſecutions of the emperors, and diſpoſed them to throw 
themſelves into the arms of the firſt conqueror who would 
deliver them from a yoke, which was become altogether 
inſupportable. | 

It was under the reign of Heraclius, about the year 61 7, 


antinople 
rians wh 
e that th 
Italy, an 
in Africa, 


: hat Choſroes, king of Perſia, after having conquered Syria, 
877 


Paleſtine, and the greater part of Aſia, attacked Egypt. He 
ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed Peluſium, and advanced. without oppoſition 25 far 
as Alexandria, which might have been ſuccoured by the 
fleet that the archbiſhop and the prefect carried away to 
Cyprus, whither they retired. Choſroes entered as a con. 
queror into this ſecond city of the empire, which {till preſerve 
che brilliant remains of its ancient opulence, and in which 
he found immenie riches. 

At this epoch the empire of Conſtantinople ſeemed to he 

nenaced by the moit immediate deſtruction; for while the 
Perfians were making themſelves maſters of the provinces of 
the Kalt, the barbarians overran thoſe of the North. Hera. 
elius ſolicited peace, but Chofroes would not conſent to 
grant it, except on ſuch hard conditions, that the emperor ac- 
cepted it only in order to prepare for war, | 

War recommenced in 627 ; the proud Choſroes was defeat. 
ed by Heraclius, and murdered by order of his own ſon, who 
inade a treaty with the emperor, by which he reſtored all 
luis father's conqueſts: thus Egypt, the loſs of which was 
ſtarving Conſtantinople, though but for a little while, again 
became ſubject to the Roman domination. 

Mahomet, a man who was to eſtabliſh the empire of his 
arms and of his opinions over halt the world, had already 
conquered Arabia, Bis ſucceſſors extended his conqueſts 
and his religion. Amrou, lieutenant of the caliph Omar, 
made himſelt maſter of Paleſtine, and marched againit 
Egvpt x after a ſiege of thirty days, he took poſſeſſion ol 
Peluſium, the key of this province, and advanced to 

the ruins of Heliopolis, and as far as the very ſpot where 
row ſtands the city of Cairo. The account which Gibbon 
wives of this expedition appears to us to merit the attention 
cf our readers for the ſake of the details that he enters into 
reſpecting the Hate in which Egypt ſtiil was in the middle 
420, | 

We ſhall ex ract from his work the moſt remarkable 
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« On the weſtern {ſide of the Nile, at a ſmall diſtance 
to the caſt of the Pyramids, and to the ſouth of the 
Delta, Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in cir- 
cumference, diſplayed the magnificence of ancient kings. 
Under the reign of the Ptolemies and Czſars, the ſeat of 
government was removed to the ſea-coaſt ; the ancient ca- 


| pital was eclipſed by the arts and opulence of Alexandria; 


the palaces, and at length the temples, were reduced to a 
&ſolate and-ruinous condition; yet, in the age of Auguſtus, 
and even in that of Conſtantine, Memphis was ſtill num- 
bered among the greateſt and moſt populous of the provin- 
cial cities. The banks of the Nile, in this place of the 
breadth of three thouſand feet, were united by two bridges 
of ſixty and of thirty boats, connected in the middle ſtream 
by the ſmall iſland of Rouda, which was covered with gar- 
dens and habitations, The eaſtern extremity of the bridge 
was terminated by the town of Babylan and the camp of a 
Roman legion, which protected the paſſage of the river, and 
the ſecond capital of Egypt. 

“This important fortreſs, which might fairly be de- 
ſeribed as a part of Memphis or Miſrab, was inveſted by the 
ams of the lieutenant of Omar: a reinforcement of four 
thouſand Saracens ſoon arrived in his camp ; and the mili- 
tary engines, which battered the walls, may be 1mputed to 
the art and labour of his Syrian allies. Yet the ſiege was 
protracted to ſeven months; and the raſh inyaders were en- 
con paſſed and threatened by the inundation of the Nile. 
Their laſt aſſault was bold and ſucceſsful: they paſſed the 
ditch, which had been fortified with iron ſpikes, applied their 
ſcaling-ladders, entered the fortreſs with the ſhout of . God 
is victorious!” and drove the remnant of the Greeks to 
their boats and the ifle of Rouda. The ſpot was afterwards 
recommended to the conqueror by the eaſy communication 
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with the gulf and the peninſula of Arabia: the remain « 
Memphis were deſerted ; the tents of the Arabs were cot 
verted into permanent habitations, and the firſt moſque w 
bleſſed by the preſence of fourſcore companions of Make 
met. A new city aroſe in their camp on the eaſtward ban 
of the Nile; and the contiguous quarters of Babylon a 
Forſtat are confounded in their preſent decay by the appel 
lation of old Miſroh or Cairo, of which they form an exten 
ſive ſuburb. But the name of Cairo, the Town of Vidory 
more ſtrictly belongs to the modern capital, which wa 
founded in the tenth century by the Fatimite caliphs. It ha 
gradually receded from the river, but the continuity « 
buildings may be traced by an attentive eye from the mony 
ments of Seſoſtris to thoſe of Saladin. 

« Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterpriſe, 
muſt have retreated to the Deſert, had they not found a power. 
ful alliance in the heart of the country. The rapid con. 
queſt of Alexandria was aſſiſted by the ſuperſtition and te- 
volt of the natives: they abhorred their Perſian oppreſſors 
the diſciples of the Magi, who had burnt the temples of 
Egypt, and feaſted with facrilegious appetite on the fleſh of 
the god Apis. After a period of ten centuries the ſame te- 


volution was renewed by a ſimilar caufe ; and in ſupport of 


an incomprehenſible creed, the zeal of the Coptic Chriſtians 
was equally ardent. I have already. explained the origin 
and progreſs of the Monophyſite controverſy, and the per- 
ſecution of the emperors, which converted a ſect into a na. 
tion, and alienated Egypt from their religion and govern- 
ment. The Saracens were received as the deliverers of the 
Jacobite church ;.and a ſecret and effectual treaty was 
opened during the ſiege of Memphis between a victorious 
army and a people of ſlaves. A rich and noble Egyptian, 
of the name of Mokawkas, had diſſembled his faith to obs 
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ws the adminiſtration: of his province: in the diſorders of 
de Perſian war he aſpired to independence: the embaſſy of 
Mabomet ranked him among princes; but he declined, 
ith rich gifts and ambiguouꝭ compliments, the propoſal of 
znew religion: The abuſe of his truſt expoſed him to the 
ſenment of Heraclius; his ſubmiſſion was delayed by ar- 
wpance and fear;and his conſcience was prompted by inte- 
ef to throw himſelf on the favour of the nation and the 
ſupport of the Saracens, In his firſt conference with 
Amrou, he heard without indignation the uſual option of 
te Koran, the tribute or the ſword. * The Greeks,” re- 
plied Mokawkas, are determined to abide the determina- 
tion of the ſword ; but with the Greeks I deſire no commu- 
nion, either in this world or in the next; and I abjure for 
(ever the Byzantine tyrant, his ſynod of Chalcedon, and his 
(Melchite ſlaves. For myſelf and my brethren, we are re- 
{ſolved to live and die in the profeſſion of the Goſpel and 
\unity of Chriſt. It.is impoſſible for us to embrace the re- 
(relations of your prophet; but we are deſirous of peace, and 
{cheerfully ſubmit to pay tribute and obedience to his tem- 
'poral ſucceſſors. The tribute was aſcertained” at two 
pieces of gold for the head of every Chriſtian ; but old men, 
monks, women, and children of both ſexes, under ſixteen 
years of age, were exempted from this perſonal aſſeſſment; 
the Copts above and below Memphis ſwore allegiance to the 
Caliph; and promiſed an hoſpitable entertainment of three 
eto 'every Muſulman who ſhould travel through their 


£«uitry. By this charter of ſecurity, the eccleſiaſtical and 
ciyibtyranny of the Melchites was deſtroyed : the anathemas 
of St. Cyril were thundered' from every pulpit; and the ſa- 
cred edifices, with the patrimony of the church, were reſtored 
to the nationai communion of the Jacobites, who enjoyed 
without moderation the moment of triumph and revenge. 
vor. 11.—- NO. ix. L F At 
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At the preſſing ſummons of Amtou, their . patriarch: Buy. 
jamin emerged from his deſert; and, after the firſt inter 
view, the courteous. Arab affected to declare, that he hal 
never couverſed with /a Chriſtian prieſt of more inn 
manners and a more venerable aſpect. In the march fro 
Memphis to Alexandria, the lieutenant of Omar entruſted 
his fafety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians; th 
roads and. bridges were diligently repaired; and, in every 
ſtep of his progreſs, he could. depend on a conſtant ſupply 
of proviſions and intelligence. The Greeks of Egyp 
whoſe numbers could ſcarcely equal a tenth of the native 
were overwhelmed. by the univerſal de fection; they hal 
ever been hated; they were no longer feared; the magif- 
trate fled from his tribunal, the biſhop from his altar; ant 
the diſtant garrifons were furpriſed or ſtarved by the ſur- 
rounding multitudes. Had not the Nile afforded a fafe and 
ready conveyance to the ſea, not an individual could hare 
eſcaped, who, by birth or language, or office or religion, 
was connected with their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Gteeks from the provinces of 
Upper Egypt, a conſiderable, force was collected in tie 
iſland of Delta; the natural and artificial channels of the 
Nile afforded a ſucceſſion of ſtrong and defenſible. poſts; 
and the road to Alexandria was laboriouſly. cleared by the 
victory of the Saracens in two and twenty days of genen 
or partial combat. In their annals of conqueſt, the fiege 
of Alexandria is, perhaps, the moſt arduous and import- 
ant enterpriſe. The firſt trading city in the world wa 
abundantly repleniſhed with the means of ſubſiſtence and 
defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for the deareſt 
of human rights, religion and property; and the enmity ol 
the natives ſeemed to exclude- them from the common 
benefit of peace and toleration. The ſea was continually 
— * i b 15 open; 
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gjen; and, if Heraclius had been awake to he / publie difs 
ele, freſh' armies of Romans and barbarians might have 
een poured into the harbour to ſave the ſecond capital of 
de empire. A circumference of ten miles would have 
kattered the forces of the Greeks, and favoured the ſtrata- 
ens of an active enemy; but the two ſides of an oblong 
ſquare were covered by the ſea and the lake Marzotis, and 
ach of the narrow ends expoſed a front of no more than 
en furlongs. The efforts of the Arabs were not inade- 
quate to the difficulty of the attempt and the value of the 
ine. From the: throne of Medina, the eyes of Omar 
ire fixed on the camp and city: his voice-excited to arms 
the Arabian tribes and the veterans of Syria ; and the merit 
of an holy war was recommended by the peculiar fame 
md fertility of Egypt. Anxious for the ruin or expulſion 
their tyrants, the faithful natives devoted their labours 
v the ſervice of Amrou: ſome ſparks of martial ſpirit 

perhaps, rekindled by the example of their allies ; 
ad the ſanguine hopes of Mokawkas had fixed his ſepul- 
dire in the church of St. John of Alexandria. Eutychius, 
te patriarch, obſerves, that the Saracens fought with the 
aurage of lions. They repulfed the frequent and almoſt 
aily ſallies of the beſieged, and ſoon affailed, in their turn, 
de walls and towers of the city. In every attack, the 
fword,: the banner of Amrov, glittered in the van of the 
Moſlems, On a memorable day, he was betrayed by his 
imprudent valour : "his' followers, who had entered the cita- 
el, were driven back; and the general, with a friend and a 
ſave, remained à priſoner in the hands of the Chriſtians. 
When 'Amrou was conducted before” the prefect, he re- 
membered his dignity, and forgot his ſituation: a lofty 
temeanour, and reſolute language, revealed the lieutenant 
of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a ſoldier was already 
FF2 raiſed 
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raiſed to ſtrike off the head of the audacious captive. : N 
life was ſaved by the readineſs of his ſlave, who'tinftanth 
gave his maſter a blow on the face, and commanded him 
with an angry tone, to be ſilent in the preſence of hi 
ſuperiors. The credulous Greek was deceived; he lifter 
to the offer of a treaty, and his priſoners: were diſmiſſed, it 
the hope of a more reſpectable embaſſy, till the joyful ac 
clamations of the camp announced the return of their g 
ral, and inſulted the folly of the infidels. At length, afte 
a ſiege of fourteen months, and the loſs of three and twent 
thouſand men, the Saracens prevailed: the Greeks em 
barked their diſpirited and diminiſhed numbers, and, 
ſtandard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the capi 
tal of Egypt. * I have taken, ſaid Amrou to the caliph 
* the greateſt city of the Weſt. It is impoſſible for me 
© to enumerate tlie variety of its riches and beauty; and! 
« ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that it contains fou 
« thouſand palaces, four thouſand baths, four hundred theatres 
ox places of amuſement, twelve thouſand! ſhops for the ſal 
* of yegetable food, and forty thouſand tributary Jews. T 
« town has been ſubdued by force of arms, without treaty o 
< capitulation,. and the Moſtems are tPpayentita ſeize the 
© fruits of their vidtory. | 
« The commander of the faithful rejected with fra 1 
the idea of pillage, and directed his lieutenant to reſerve b 
the wealth and revenue of Alexandria for the public ſer. ha 
vice, and the propagation of the faith: the inhabitants be 
were numbered; a tribute was impoſed ;/ the zeal and fe- 
ſentment of the Jacobites were curbed; and the Melchites, b 
who ſubmitted to the Arabian yoke, were indulged in tie 
obſcure but tranquil exerciſe pf their worſhip, a 
„The intelligence of this diſgraceful and calamitous t 
event afflited the declining health of the emperor, and 
Heraclius 
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geraclius dĩed of a dropſy about ſeven weeks after the loſs 
Alexandria. 

« Under the minority of his n the clamours of 
zprople,.deprived:of their daily ſuſtenance, compelled the 


he liſter yantine court to undertake the recovery of the capital of 
niſſed, M leypt. In the ſpace of four years the harbour and for- 
joyful ac ibcations of Alexandria were twice occupied by a fleet and 


heir uny-of Romans. They were twice expelied by the valour 


oth, aſe Amrou, who was recalled by the domeſtic peril from the 
1d tren dtant wars of Tripoli and Nubia ; but the facility of the 
ecks en WM mempt, the repetition of the inſult, and the obſtinacy of 
0 the reliſtance, provoked him to ſwear, that, if a third time 
the capi l drove the - infidels into the ſea, he would render Alex- 
he caliph andria as acceſlible on all ſides as the houſe of a proſtitute. 


e for mal Faithful to his promiſe; he diſmantled ſeveral parts of the 


y ; and 1 yalls and towers; but the people was ſpared. in the chaſ- 
rains foul dlement of the city, and the moſque of Mercy was erected 
d theatte © the ſpot hes the W bad TIES the fury 
r the (al of his troops. | | | 
ws; The We may judge by this account, that the n of the 
treaty ot empire of the caliphs were not only celebrated warriors, 


ſeize tell but that they alſo. ſignalized themſelves by a ſpirit of mo- 
leration and juſtice, which would do honour to the moſt 
 firmne MW civilized nations. In general, when a man has created 
o reſerve bimſelf by his talents, a great name, and more particu- 
tblic fer MY krly, perhaps, if he has obtained it by military ſucceſſes, 
habitants he naturally feels himſelf jnclined, to generous ſentiments. 
il and e- After having attained the glory of arms, he aſpires: to 
lelchites sive it a new Juſtre, a more ſolid foundation, by virtues 


ed in the &arer to humanity; and, if he ſucceeds in eſtabliſhing a 


wiſe and juſt legiſlation, he is ſure to fix the attention and 


:lamitous MW the good opinion of poſterity. 


ror, and The laws which Omar's lieutenant gave to the Egyp- 


Jeraclius tians, 


} 
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tians, bore, for the molt part, this honourable character 
He found means at once to curb the intolerant and faQic 
fpirit of the Copts, and the violence natural to the Aras, 
He. eſtabliſhed impoſts, which were moderate and juſt] 
aſſeſſed, and appropriated one third of them to the repair of 
the highways, dikes, and canals. | Under his-adminiſtration, 
the fertility of Egypt was carried to the higheſt pitch; and 
he did not renounce the junction of the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, by having a canal dug froth the Nile to the 
Red Sea, till the throne of the caliphs was transferred un 
Medina to Damaſcus. 

The conduct of the Caliph Omar, in the rapid courſe of 
his conqueſts, bears the ſtamp of genius, and of a profound 
love of juſtice ; but it is to be regretted; that fanaticiſm 
could determine him to order the library af Alexandria to 
be durnt ; every one knows his anſwer to Amrou, who 
wiſhed to preſerve it: If theſe writings of the Greeks agree 
ewith the book of God, they are uſeleſs, and need not be pre- 
feruved; if they di iſagree, they are | par un and ought ta be 
deftroyed. 

Gibbon, who relates this fa Fg whe ancient authors, 
appears to queſtion the loſs which the ſciences ſuſtained on 
this occaſion. He reminds his readers, that this rich depot 
of the knowledge of antiquity had already been conſumed 
in the time of Czfar, and had firice experienced frequent 
ravages from the inconſiderate zeal of the Chriſtians. 

It is foreign to the plan of this hiſtorical fummary to MW" 
follow. the Saracens in the conqueſt which they made of 4 

dut 
ma 


the greater part of Aſia, of Africa, and of a conſiderable 
portion of Europe: it will be ſufficient for us to mention, 
that, although defeated by Charles Martel in the plains of 
Tours in 732, and driven the. following year out of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, which they laid waſte, the empire | 
of 
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te caliphs acquired ſuch an extent, that it was divided 
ao three diſtin” ſovereignties. One of theſe princes 
rigned at Bagdad; the fecond at Cordova; and the third, 

bo was maſter of "Ow of ee ranked Egypt under his 
bminion. 

Daring three centuries. the Fatimite caliphs enjoyed 
rity, which, although inferior to that of the ſultans 
of Bagdad, was nevertheleſs. very conſiderable. Like al 
graces, and particularly thoſe of Aſia, they ſuffered them- 
Les to de corrupted by the habit of power; and, following 
he example of the indolent kings, ſhut up at Cairo in their 
magnificent palaces, theſe inviſible ſovereigns were become 
he llaves of their Viziers, as the former had been of the 
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2 nayors of the palace. We muſt, however, make an 
NN honourable exception in favour of Haroun-al-Raſchild, 
«wh bo lived in the time of Charlemagne, who cultivated and 
bs ng jroteted the ſciences, and whoſe reign was for the Arabs 
* what that of Auguſtus had been for the Romans. 
57 4b But, towards the middle of the twelfth century, two 
neat families contending for power, one of them, which 
authors, Wit! been expelled by its enemies, implored the aſſiſtance 
Shed of o Nuroddin, ſultan of Damafcus. Several times he ſent 
þ depot formidable armies into Egypt, which were unable to obtain 
nſumes bete conſtant ſucceſſes, and which had to fight the troops 
frequent of the Chriſtian king of Jeruſalem, who had eſtabliſhed 
1 tinſelf in Paleſtine, at the time of the firſt cruſades; at 


length, in the year 1171, Amaury, who then reigned in 


mary fo 


nade of I bemſalem, having wiſhed to conquer Egypt, the Muſſul- 
* derable vans again invoked the ſuccour of Noroddin, ho drove 
rention, vt the Chriſtians, depoſed the caliph, and made himſelf 
lains of {Maſter of Egypt, which he left to his ſon, the great Sala - 
f Lan- an, who fortified Cairo. | 

empire In 1218, the. fooliſn 0 diſaſtrous rage for ereflides 


of again, 
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again, for the fifth time, brought the Chriſtians into f 
Eaſt. An army of two hundred thouſand men debarked 
Egypt, at the eaſt mwith of the Nile, and, after a liege 
fixtcen, months, made itſelf maſter of Damietta; but 
inſolence of the legate Pclage, who would take the e 
mand of the troops, ſoon made them loſe their firſt ad 
vantages, and they were glad to obtain, by the cvacuatie 
of Damietta, a peaceable retreat. | 

The ill ſucceſs of thefe diſtant entarprifes Rs | not cor 
rect the blind fanaticiſm, which the ambition of the, cout 
of Rome was inceſſantly exciting; the virtuous Levis 1X 
was not exempt from the weakneſs of his age. In 124 
at the head of an army of upwards of one hundred; ihouſan 
men, embarked on board eighteen hundred ſhips; he land 
in Egypt, and alſo made bimſelf maſter of ihe city e 
Damietta; but epidemic; diſeaſes ſoon ravaged his army 
and being dcfcated at Maſſoura, he was there taken pri 
ſoner. The firm and noble conduct which this prince ob 
ferved during his captivity is well known. His conquetor 
the grandſon of the brother of Saladin, behaved with gene 
roſity; and Lewis ſoon purchaſed his releaſe by the reſli 
tution of Damietta, and the payment of '4000 pieces e 
gold; at this price, he obtained permiſſion to retire int 
Paleſtine with the remains of his army. 

Theſe advantages gained over Lewis IX. were the la 
obtaintd by Saladin's family, which, at this epoch, w 
driven fram-the throne by the Mamalüks, who: took pol 
{flion of the government of Egypt, and have / preſerves 
it, with more or leſs power, to our days. nice 

We ſhall not here endeavour ta trace the fi Mehr picture 


of this ſtrange militia, compoſed of, and recruited- with 1 
flaves, for upwards of five hundred years; of this govem - fuct 
ment, without a code: of laws, without inſtitutions, with uſt 
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{habits even, except thoſe of robbery and rapine. No 
me known, no expreſſion in uſe, can ſerve to qualify an 
anization, of which hiſtory affords no other example. 
lacy, in his Travels in Egypt, has diſcuſſed this article 
th ſo much knowledge of former times, and has carried 
wo the inquiry of its preſent ſtate ſo much exactneſs and 
gartiality, and ſo many philoſophical views, that it only 
mins for us to refer our readers to his intereſting work. 
We ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to extracting the prin- 
pal epochs that may ſerve to complete this eſſay reſpecting 
pt, which has ſcarce any other merit than that of unit- 
kg in the ſame canvas, what is diſſeminated in * writings 
different authors. 
It has been ſeen, that it was at the epoch of the ſeventh 
id Laſt cruſade that the Mamalũks, flaves purchaſed in the 
markets of the Eaſt, and become pretorian guards, had 
tied on the government of Egypt. The ſultans whom 
they elected for their chiefs, at firſt enjoyed a power equal 
o that of the ſultans and caliphs, who had preceded them; 
hut the Ottomans, who were to retrace the warlike virtues 
e the Arabs, like them to conquer a part of the world, 
nd like them alſo to become enervated dy riches and luxury, 
invaded Egypt, at the beginning of the ſixteenth century. 
Klim I. who might have entirely deſtroyed the Mamalüks, 
ought that it better ſuited the policy of a vaſt empire to 
dye a counterpoiſe to the authority ef the provincial gover- 
dots. He conſiderably weakened this militia, but he left it 
degree of conſiſtency, which has ſince ſufficed for its re- 


gaining power under the feeble government of his ſuc- 


celſors, 
It was not, however, for ſome time, that the Mamalüks 
ſucceeded in recovering from the checks which they had 


ſtained. Confined to che governments of the provinces, 
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and to the care of maintaining order, and-of proteQing t 
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collection of the impoſts, they had no influence in the de 
minations of the government, and were held in ſubjeg; 
by the corps of Javizacies,” which the Porte habitually ke 
in Egypt; but the ſame, cauſe which had inereaſed, a 
finiſhed by deſtroying the Roman armies, produced the ſa 
effects on the Ottoman troops. The relaxation of diſt 
pline, the marriage of the ſoldiers, the permiſſion whi 
they had of applying themſelves to various profeſſions, 
time ſoftened theſe proud Janizaries, who ended by in 
mitting to their children only a name formerly celebrate 
and which they were ng longer worthy to bear. 

For upwards of a century the Ottoman empire has be 
loſing in the three quarters of the globe, which it former 
made tremble, the greater part of its political influence; a 
it ig only to that ſort. of vis inertiæ, which is peculiar to gi 
bodies, and ſtill more to the rivality of the powers, and tot! 
equilibrium eſtabliſhed, by the peace of Weſtphalia, that t 
Turkiſh government owed its preſervation, or, at leaſt, t 
maintenance of its cxiſtence in Europe: but, of all tt 
provinces ſubject to the Ottoman Porte, there is none th 
has, like Egypt, ſhaken off the yoke of its authority, Fe 
more than fifty years paſt the Pacha, reſident at Cairo, 
been inveſted only with a title without power; and all 
prerogatives are limited to obtaining, with diffieulty, ſon 
reſpect, and a flight tribute. 

About the middle of tlie preſent century, Ibrahim # 
commenced this new empire of the Mamalüks, which af 
peared likely to aſſume a certain degree of conſiſtency unde 
Ali Bey, who, for ſome years, fixed the attention of E 
rope. The ephemeral ſucceſſes of this flave, become chic 
of a horde of organized banditti, were leſs the reſult of h 
iglents, than the jncapacity of the men with whom he ha 
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v contend, Born in Mount. Caucaſus, bought by ſome 
eus, and fold again fo Ibrahim, he became his favourite, 
was raiſed by him to the rank of Bey, or governor of a 


yſucceed him ʒ but he met with ſuch oppoſitien,! as foteed 
kn to fly towards the Said, the uſual retreat of the mal- 
ments. Recalled to Cairo by the friends that he had 
wtrived to attach to himſelf, he poſſeſſed himſelf of au- 
hority, and conceived projects of greater magnitude than 
i predeceſſor. He drove gut the Pacha, refuſed the tri- 
us to the Porte, and, not content wich affecting 3 
knce, he aſpired to the title of Conqueror. 

gut, notwithſtanding the ſuceeſs of his firſt 9 
s fortune was not ſufficiently ſeconded by his conduct to 
of long duration. Raiſed by favour, he became the 
Rim of that with which he loaded young Mahommed. 
1769 he had entruſted him with the expedition directed 
inſt Mecca ; that city was taken and abandoned to pil- 
The following year Ali Bey catried his views far- 
and determined to attack Oſman, Pacha of Damaſ- 
He was ſeconded by Daher, commandant at Acre, 
o had revolted againſt the Porte. Their troops united, 
ſeated thoſe of the Pacha, and took poſſeſſion of Damal- 
The caſtle alone promiſed. a feeble reſiſtance, when 
Mahommed Bey, who had been ſeduced by the Pacha, ſud- 
aly ordered a retreat, and retired, in the greateſt diſorder, 
Cairo. Ali Bey, who had had the imprudence not to 
mmand this expedition in petſon, found himſelf not ſuf- 
ently powerful to puniſh the treaſon of his favourite ; 
according to Turkiſh policy, he diſſembled, and 
ted for a favourable opportunity of being revenged. 
Mahommed, who felt the danger of his ſituation, made 
eſcape ſrom Cairo, and retired into the Said, where he 
G G 2 coll-Qed 
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collected a powerful party, Ali Bey ſent againſt il 


troops, who, inſtead of fighting him, ranged themſely 
under his banners, and rendered him ſufficiently ſtrong 
re-enter Cairo in triumph. Ali Bey had not the courage 
Fait for him there, but fled with his treaſures to his all 
the Sheick Daher, who received him with that open hc 
pitality which characteriſes the Arabs, But a little tir 
after, in the month of April 1773, deceived by falſe hope 
he endeavoured to return to Cairo, and was defeated a 
taken by the troops of Mahommed, who, after havir 
treated him with the perfidious appearance of zeſpef 
made away with him the third day. 

Thus ended Ali Bey, the moſt powerful of the chiefst 
the Mamalüks have had fince they have attained author 
in Egypt. Although his perſonal qualities were much 
low his ſituation, we muſt nevertheleſs do him the juſtice 


grant him endowments ſuperior to thoſe of his predeceſſo 


and of the Beys who have ſucceeded him. 

Mahommed, who obtained the ſupreme power in t 
month of April 1773, did not long enjoy the fruits of 
treachery. The firſt act of his government was to take: 
oath of obedience to the Porte, which appointed him Pac 
of Cairo. He immediately commenced the preparatic 
for an expedition againſt Sheick Daher, whom he could n 
forgive for his attachment to Ali Bey, and whoſe treaſure 
which were ſaid to be very conſiderable, he wiſhed 
carry off. 

It was not, however, till the month of February 177 
that Mahommed entered Paleſtine, and began the ſiege 
Jaffa: the moſt complete incapacity, and the moſt abſolu 
ignorance of the means of attack and defence, prevailed 
this ſiege, which laſted forty- ſix days. In the mean tin 
the beſieged, ſuffering greatly, and loſing all hopes of bei 
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recoured, commenced a negotiation ; while it was under 
iſcuſſion, ſome Mamaliks who had entered the town, hav- 
ng begun to pillage, the attack was renewed, and termi- 
ned by the capture of the town, and the maſſacre of all the 
»habitants. Mahommed, equally cowardly and cruel, 
auſed a horrible monument to be raiſed of the bones of 
il the unfortunate inhabitants of Jaffa. 

This event, and the circumſtances which had accompanied 
jt, ſpread terror throughout the country. The Sheick Da- 
ter abandoned Acre, which his ſon Ali hoped to defend; 
hut finding himſelf too weak, and having endeavoured to 
teat, Mahommed felt no horror at requiring the head of 
is father as the firſt condition. The Arab, who, how- 
ever, has been reproached with rebellion againſt his father, 
huddered with indignation, and retired. The Mamaliks 
made themſelves maſters of the town, and plundered it. 
All the inhabitants of Acre, with fear and trembling, ex- 
pelted the fate of thoſe of Jaffa, when Nature, avenging 
er rights, in two days carried off the barbarous Mahom- 
med, who died of a malignant fever in the month of 
june 1776. 

As ſoon as the army was appriſed of this event, it re- 
treated in diſorder towards Egypt. Murad Bey, who re- 
mained the chief in command, and who aſpired to the firſt 
place in the government, returned to Cairo, in order to 
diſpute it with Ibrahim Bey, who, on his ſide, rallied his 
friends, and took all his meaſures for preſerving it. A 
dloody war appeared inevitable between theſe two claim- 
ants, The equality of force, which ſeemed likely to call 
the fate of arms as arbiter between them, determined them, 
on the contrary, to ſhare the ſupreme authority. 

From this time, till that of the conqueſt of Buonaparte, 
in a ſpace of about twenty years, nothing has happened in 
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3 | | Egypt that can deſerve to fix attention: diviſions and quar: 
=; rels produced by avarice and ambition ; negotiations com. 
k menced, carried on, and terminated by intrigue, have been 
F | . the mevitable reſult. of the ſyſtematiaed anarchy which con- 
| | ftitutes the government of the Mamalüks. The only thing 
that might excite aſtoniſhment, on the firſt view of the ſul 
ject, is, that effuſion of blood ſhould fo ſeldom be the con- 
ſequence of theſe continual diſſenſions; but ſurpriſe will 
ceafe, if we reflect on the neceſſary connexion which natu- 
= rally exiſts between a {mall number of oppreſſots, who may 
1 ; probably diſpute with each other the ſpoils of the people; 
7% but who have an intereſt in.reciprocally favouring one ang. 
ther, and in not deſtroying the force which preſerves their 
power. 11) 2 eee: nad 5 
The haſty view that we have juſt taken of the various 
ſituations which Egypt has experienced, from the moſt te- 
» . mote antiquity till our days, will have ſufficed to make our 
readers feel all the geographical importance of that coun- 
#1 try, which was, for ſuch a length of time, the centre of 
11 the knowledge, of the commerce, and of the riches of the 
4 world. The limits of this journal, and, above all, of the 
5 time of which a writer can diſpoſe in the compilation of a 
periodical work, have compelled us to omit a great number 
of intereſting details, and particularly all thoſe relative to 
the trade which the Venetians have ſo long carried on with 
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were indebted for the great political preponderancy, which, 


tined to found a new empire in the Eaſt. 


India, Arabia, and Perſia, by the way of Egypt. It is te 
the immenſe advantages they thence derived, that they 


till the league of Cambray, had been preſerved by that 
republic, which, after exiſting twelve hundred years, has 
juſt difappeared before the ſame arms that aze perhaps deſ. 


There can, in fact, be no doubt that Buonaparte, whole 
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firtune and talents have triumphed over all the obſtacles 
ich ſurrounded his perilous expedition, will ſet the greateſt 
aue an the preſervation of a conqueſt, in many reſpects ſo 
mereſting. After the glary of reſtoring juſtice and peace 
v his country, what object more worthy of occupying the 
doughts of an enterpriſing genius, than to carry back the 
ins, induſtry, and the fciences, to their native land, and, by 
he improved knowledge of the moderns, to pay the tribute 
& gratitude, which they owe to the moſt ancient people of 
he world? ad on 2 b 

Beſides: the various advantages which the French may pro- 
nic themſelves from the poſſeſſion of a country renowned 
A its fertility, what hopes would not ſettlements on the 
Arabian Gulf, and communications with Perſia, China, and 
a Hindoſtan, hold out to commerce? However tedious and 
ificult may be the conveyance of merchandiſe by the cara- 
eus; there may be ſeen, in the recent inquiries of Robertſon, 
-e degree of importance which till this moment the an- 
dent commerce by land has preſerved. Beſides, it cannot 
tk diſſembled, the route of the Cape of Good Hope is loſt to 
il the nations of the European continent. England, as we 
hve already remarked, has not only ſtrengthened but ex- 
tended her power in the Peninſula of India: her ſquadrons, 
heltered from the monſoons in the road of Trincomale, 
nd taking advantage of the regular and alternate winds 
wich prevail in theſe difficult ſeas, will not henceforth ſuf- 
r any other flag to fly there than the Britiſh. Europe is 
M, ademned to the yoke of monopoly; and all thoſe valuable 
mmodities, become of the firſt neceſlity, and thoſe ſtuffs 
bricated, at ſo cheap a rate, by a frugal and patient people, 
ll be reſold by the rulers of the ſeas at the price which 
ſhall think proper to fix. 
[t ud therefore be rendering a real ſervice to all the 
anland 
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French colony in Egypt, and to give to the commerce 
that country, which, in all times, has fixed the attention « 
enlightened politicians, the full extenſion of which it mayt 
ſuſceptible. The Egyptians, degraded by miſery, and debaſet 
by defpotiſm, the enflaved Greeks, and the wandering Arab 


will become citizens, as ſoon as they ſhall find a country hh 8 
the exiſtence of a city, which contains near four hundret rculties t 
thouſand ſouls, is alone ſufficient to prove that induſtry ha bnd entir 
not been entirely deſtroyed on the banks of the Nile; a Kat 
Cairo, by the vigilant attention of the government, and bl queſtion 
that activity ſo peculiar to the French, may yet recall dem, to cal 
mind the ſplendid days of Tyre and of Alexandria. deſtroy tl 
8 ) HTO | pwer, with 
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NOTE 11. 3 

A 1 an of the « 
T the moment when this furnmary of the campaigns . 8 
Buonaparte in Egypt and in Syria was on the point of af . 
pearing, we received a particular account of the campai En fc 
of General Defaix in Upper Egypt. We undoubtedly reg back, oi 
that theſe materials were not publiſhed ſooner, and that opel Buo 
bave been able only to indicate the epochs and the reſults Wi "If 
the continual movements and battles of the French, of th The corp 
little army oppoſed to a fanatic and furious multitude, Kir of Sam 
whole tribes, inceffantly conquered and diſperſed, but nes 1 
ſubdued. 2 5 noſe who 
However, we could not have interrupted the narrative + "EP 
the campaign of Egypt, in which, both in a military 3 'Syene, 1 
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a ical point of view, every thing has appeared to us ſo 


ancaed, that we cannot ſay at what epoch we might have 
werted the attention of our readers from the principal ſcene. 
General Déſaix has diſplayed, in this campaign, the talents 
ich had cauſed him to be diſtinguiſhed in Europe, and the 
uratter which had gained him the efteem of both armies, 
the particular affection of the French ſoldiery. The 
kfculties that he had to ſurmount in Upper Egypt were of 
kind entirely new, both from the nature of the country and 
bom the ſort of combatants that were oppoſed to him; for 
e queſtion was not only to come up with them, to defeat 
dem, to carry off their ſupplies, but to ſurround them, and 
p deſtroy them in a valley, which, growing gradually nar- 
der, without offering and affording any great tranſverſal 
ſition, any ſupport upon the flanks, equally favoured the 
ght and the rallying of the troops of the Beys. All that 
ſeaped the ſword of the conqueror reappeared a ſhort time 
ter in freſh attacks, always undertaken with the 
reatelt boldneſs, and abandoned after the firſt onſet : it was 
ccefſary to follow the courſe of the Nile, the only inhabited 
an of the country, to deprive the Mamalitks and Arabs of 
he ſuccours which they there found for recruiting them- 
ves, and to prevent Murad Bey from increaſing his army, 
d from ſucceeding either in making that of General Defaix 
il back, or in rendering himſelf ſufficiently formidable to 
ampel Buonaparte to employ in Upper Egypt, part of the 
ces that were ſo neceflary to himſelf, 

The corps of Murad Bey's Mamaliks defeated at the 
fair of Samanhout, again ſhewed itſelf on the rear, and was 
moſt entirely cut to pieces in the battle of Souhama. 
hoſe who had followed Haſſan Jeddaoui and Oſſman Haſ- 
driven by General Beillard beyond the CataraQs, rallied 
!dyene, Theſe hordes, ever penetrating into the Deſerts, 
VOL. IT,—NO, IX, «2 re-entered 
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re-entered the valley, intercepted the communications, d 
ceived the inhabitants, and excited them to revolt: 4 


ſmalleſt retrograde movement, however neceſſary for mat T. EGER 
taining this long communication, accredited the idea of | 
defeat of the French, and the ſmalleſt of its effects was 
render it more difficult to obtain and to convey ſupplies, 
General Deſaix, after he had conquered Upper Egypt Ius TR. 
above the Cataracts, 2nd had there ſtrengthened him and Fo 
by the occupation of Coſſeir, upon the Red Sea, and the co tional 1 
ſtruction of a fort in the important poſition of Kent, y Elucidatio 
. ; tor the 
nevertheleſs forced to march and to fight inceſſantly, in oi copper- 
to maintain his ground, with his little army, againſt the Rules and 
curſions of thoſe almoſt indeſtructible hordes. boy > 
Such is the general idea that may be formed of this ki e 
of war, by peruſing the accounts of General Dſaix, x Regulation 
thoſe of the officers employed under his command; weha fantry, 
not choſen to enter into greater details, or to abridge this 5 
tereſting narrative, by reducing it to a fort: of geographi 2 7 
nomenclature. We ſhall, in one of our ſubſequent Numbe General ! 
collect every thing relative to this campaign of Gene Majeſty 
Deſaix, and ſhall endeavour to. rengler this ſupplement me 8 
ſatisfactory, by accompanying it with a particular map Ingructio: 
Upper Egypt. | | | by G. 1 
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Iusrucrioxs and Regulations for the Movements 


and Formations of the Cavalry, compriſing the addi- 


tional Inſtructions for 1799, with new plates, 6s. 
Elucidation of ſeveral Parts of His Majeſty's Regulations 
for the Formations and Movements of Cavalry, with 3 
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Regulations for the Exercife of Riflemen and Light In- 
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with plates, 38. 6d. 
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General Regulations and Orders for the Conduct of His 
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Inſtructions for Huſſars, &c. tranſlated from the Original, 
by G. H. Roſe, Eſq. M. P. 38. 

Treatiſe on Military Equitation, dedicated by Permiſſion to 
His R. H. the Prince of Wales, with plates. By Licut. 
Col. W. Tyndale, 7s. 6d. 

dx Letters on the Subject of the Armed Yeomanry, iuf- 
trated with copper-plates. Dedicated by Permiſſion to 
His R. H. the Duke of York. By Francis Percival 
Eliot, Major in the Staffordſhire Volunteer Cavalry, 6s. 

Treatiſe on the Diſcipline of Light Cavalry. By Capt, 
L. Neville, with plates, boards, 4s, 

Inftructions for Young Dragoon Officers, with cuts, 3d 
edit, boards, 38. 6d, 

laſtructions for the Armed Veomanry. By Sir W. Young, 
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Minutes and Obſervatiqns for the Uſe of Gentlemen 
Yeomanry. By W. Allen, 18, 
Hints to the Gentlemen of the Corps of Mounted 
manry, with copper-plates, 1s. 6d, ; 
Remarks on Cavalry, by the Pruſſian Major. gen 
Huſſars, Warnery, tranſlated from the Original, 
many plates, II. Is. | 
Treatiſe on the Duty of Infantry Officers, and the pn 
Sytem of Britiſh Military Diſcipline, ſewed, 38, £ 
Inſtructions for forming a Regiment of Infantry 2 b 
of Exerciſe, &c, By Captain H. Dickinſon, 58. 
Military Operations in Ireland, with plates, 28. 6d, 
Homerville's Medical Arrangements neceſſary to be obſe 
in Camps, 38. 8 
Military Finance, new edition, bound, 38. Gd. 
Inſtructions for the Drill, and Method of performing 
; 1 Mangbvrcs. By Capt. Ruſlel, wich pl 
$, * 
4. to the Rt. Hon. W. Windham, By Major-g 
f J. Money, IS. 6d, N 
Landmann's Principles of Fortification, for the Uſg of 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 28. 6d. 
Landmann's Practical Geometry, for the Uſe of the! 
Military Academy at Wool wich, 78. 6d. 
Weſt's Military Figures, with Inſtructions, &c. | 
Military Obſervations. By J. C. Pleydell, Eſq. 4s. 
Exerciſe of the Long Bow and Pike, 3s. 6d. 
Muller's Works of Fortification, Attack and Defence, 
gineering, Artillery, &c. _ 
Sime's Treatiſe on the Military Science, 4to. 1 58. 
Sime's Regulator to form the Officer, and complete 
Soldier, 8vo. bs. | 
Si we's lnſtructor for Non commiſſion Officers and Ptiy 
Men, 12mo: 2s. 6d, | 
Regimental Buok for the Uſe of the Major or Adjutant. 
Returns for Horfe, Dragoons, and Foot; Muſter Rol 
Atteſtations, Furloughs, Diſcharges, &c. 
Miller's (Captain) Art of Self-Defence, on Copper-platt 
| folio, 10s. 6d. 
New Art of War, by Capt. Anderſon, 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Cadet, a Military Treatiſe, 8vo. 58. 
Phipps's Military Diſcipline, with copper-plates, 1 2m0, 
Saldern's (General) Tactics, tranſlated by Landmann, 78. 
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L HE events, which, ſince the month of October 
299, have decided the fate of this memorable cam- 
wgn, broken the chain of the combined operations 
the Allies, and looſened the bonds of the coali- 
n againſt the French republic, are at this eventful 
ths the ſubjea of very momentous diſcuſſions; and 
heir cauſes, as well as their reſults, will, one day, 
ſtudied and inveſtigated by ſtateſmen and gene- 
Never, perhaps, did ſo many warlike achieve- 
ents, but never, above all, did ſuch important ones 
cur in ſo ſhort a period, and thus at once preſent 
zemſelves to the view and to the pen of the 
ſtorian. Theſe achievements are ſo numerous, 
lat they ſhun obſervation, as well as eſcape the 
mory; they lie hidden and become obſcured; 
vol. 11.—NO, x. 1 1 they 
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they ex even ſeem ſometimes to contradict each other; 
and the more the intereſts of the different powers 
are modified and divided, the more difficult it is, 
in the midſt of ſo many errors, for a writer to keep 
within the pale of hiſtoric truth. 

In deſcribing theſe late events, and aſſigning to 
each its place, we have found, in. the conception 
and in the conduct of the plans of operations com- 
bined and depending on each other, the moſt ſim- 
ple and the moſt perſpicuous order, as well as the 
ſole ſatisfactory explanation of the movements of 
the corps, and of thoſe of the armies themſelves. 

We ſhall not depart from this general manner of 


| conſidering objects, nor from the method which it 


has led us to adopt. Very far from thinking that 
we are purſuing a chimera, that we are putting a 


effects of the neceſſity of circumſtances, and of the 
caprices of fortune, we ſhall, on the contrary, 
firive to demonſtrate, in this'Jaft picture, which 
will terminate the campaign of the year t799, that 
in the aggregate of the offenſive operations againſt 
France, muſt be fought the en of the hy es 
ſhcceſſes and reverſes. 

We have pointed out m what manner the Mie 
had been induced to occupy the whole ſpace of the 
immenſe circumvallation of France; and if we 
have ſet forth the precifion and the advantages of 
theſe vaſt military combinations, as long as the 
forces employed in their execution were propor- 
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tionate to the object, we have alſo pointed out the 
epoch when the allied armies, weakened by ſuch 
great loſſes, and not baving ſuch ſpeedy means of 
recruiting their numbers, nor a ſort of men fo eaſy. 
to ſorm as the French armies, were inſufficient to 
execute the general plan; and too much involved, 
tod much diſunited, to reduce it to a ſmaller ſcale, 
make ſmaller efforts, or incur ſmaller riſks. 

„We ſhall take care not to loſe this clue, in the 
midſt of the Jabyrinthg we ſhall obſerve that, with 
reſpe&t to the general, object of the war, to the end, 
openly declared bythe Emperor of Ruſſia, and ta- 
citly avowed by the. Court of. Vienna, there could 
be only one conſequence, namely, good or ill ſuc- 
octs in the attacks, ſimultaueouſly directed agamſt 
the three great frontiers of France; and that in this 
point af view, the ſucceſs of one alone of the three 
attacks, the victories of a ſingle army, if the others 
were deſeated, or merely confined to their poſi- 
tions, ſerved only to waſte time, and conſume 
means, without efficaciouſly contributing to the re- 
ſult fon which the allied powers had made the 
greateſt ſacrifſices, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable 
ones that their ſtates cuuld bear, without attacking 
the onde, and even he n of the body po : 
litio. . 

Not 1 does this a bi to us the 
preſent ſituation, the diſperſion of the ſorces of the 
coalition, at the point, and at the very inſtant, 
when their ſtrongeſt junction ſeemed likely to 

14 change 
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change their fortune, but it ſerves alſo to diſcover 
to us the views-of the cabinet of Vienna, its con- 
ſlant ſolicitude'for-the maintenance of its excellent 
army, the uniform conduct of the Archduke; and: 
the good underſtanding that prevails between the 
generals of the two Auſtrian armies. We ſhall give 
an account of what has paſſed in Italy, and on the 
Lower Rhine, ſince the diſlocations, and the ſuc- 
ceſſive recompoſitions of the allied armies, without 
dwelling on a great number of battles, which, al- 
though very remarkable, on account of freſh proofs 
of talents in the art of war, and of freſh examples 
of daring and courage, are, at preſent, leſs im- 
Nun as to the general reſult. 

We ſhall not, however, ſlightly paſs over the ma- 
nœuvres of the reſpective armies, relatively to the 
blockade and the ſiege of Coni in Italy, and that 
of Plulipſburg on the Lower Rhine. Theſe ma- 
neuvres, and the actions they have occafioned be- 
tween the armies which were preparing to form the 
fieges, and thoſe of obſervation which were ſtriving 
to prevent oridelay them, form a more effential part 


of the hiſtory of this campaign, as theſe two places 
ſeem to have: reſumed, all at once, by the new 
courſe of events, the importance which they had 


enjoyed in former wars: not that their influence 
has extended; but the operations have, as we have 
before obſerved, become partial and circumſcribed, 
in proportion as circumſtances: have modified the 
particular intereſts of ſuch or ſuch a power. 
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it ſhould ſeem that, towards the end of this cam- 


paign, the force of events was to bring both par- 
ties to make overtures of peace, inſtead of exciting 
the general conflagration of a war of deſiruction, 
to which armed opinions and paſſions would fix no 
bounds, till after baving effected the ruin of the 


oppoſite party: alas! we make light of this, no 


doubt, too diſaſtrous kind of war, in which what- 
ever ſtates take up arms, for their own preſerva- 
tion, and without attacking the foundations of ſo- 
ciety, without ſeeking in their mutual overthrow 
triumphs, ſoon fatal to the conqueror, think only 
of ſecuring their political independence; and, even 
in giving way to the flights of ambition, do not 
ſhut out every means of negotiation, do not make 
an impious conſpiracy againſt the return of peace. 

We have ſaid that the loſs of the battle of Zu- 
rich, by occaſioning the failure of the new plan of 
the Allies, for a general attack, had entirely diſ- 
concerted the deſigus of the two Imperial courts. 
In fact, it was no longer poſſible to fulfil the hopes 
of the coalition, and the ſort of engagement made 
with England, to reach, and to force the caſtern 
frontier of France, before the end of the campaign; 
while the operations againſt Holland ſhould detain 


in the north a part of the forces of the republic: 


all the activity of General Suwarrow, and- of his 
indefatigable army, could not re-eſtabliſh the cen- 

tre of the line of the combined operations. 
We have remarked, on ſeveral occaſions, that the 
prodigious 
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prodigious conſumption of the allied armies dithi- 


niſted their numbers and their means of action, 


below the proportion of ſuperiority neoeſſary for 
the ſucceſs of a general and ſimultancous attack; 


we ſhall here add two important obſervations; 


which arite from the nature of the tubje&@' of which 
we are now treating, and which belongs to this 

period of the hiſtory of the campaigg. 
The firſt is, that in an offenſire War, although 
at-firſt ſight it ſhould ſeem that equal loſſes in the 
different battles ſhould be to the advantage of tho 
ſtronger, it happens, on the oontrary, that the army 
which acts offenſively, grows proportionably weaker, 
Its ſucceſſes, while they open before it a more ex 
tenfive ſcene, force it to multiply its ſmall 'detach- 
ments, to preſent to every deſtructide cauſe a larger 
ſarface, to uſe mbre rapidly its material means. /It, 
in general, finds but few reſources in the countries 
which the army that is oppoſed "to"it'has defended 
inch by inch; the latter, on the, contrary,” concen- 
trating itſelf, compelled, in order to maintain its 
ground, to be more particular in 'choofing; and 
more ſkilful in taking its poſitions, traverſes leſt 
ſpace, oppoſes more art than ſtrength to that which 
muſt continually affail its poſts; it therefore con- 
ſames, in proportion, fewer men and fewer mate: 
rials; and if the army which ads offenſively. docs 
not receive reinforcements, calculated on its in- 
creaſing and neceſſary progreſſion, as it advances, 
and the plan is unſolded, it then, not only ſoon 
finds 


— 
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finds itſelf too weak for the enterpriſe in which it 
is engaged, as we have demonſtrated in one of our 
preceding Numbers, but although its component 
parts are ſtill found, it is threatened: with falling, all 
on a ſudden like an enervated body. into a n of 
diſſplution. 

The ſecond obſervation, 3 to this great 
change of fortune, and of reſpective fituation, be- 
tween the armies of the coalition, and thoſe of the 
republic, is, that in the plans of general opera- 
lions, as in particular operations or expeditions, As 
wellalſo as in battles; or ſieges, the point of attack 
againſt ' which the greateſt efforts are intended to be 
exerted," ſhould be determined beforehand and re- 
main fixed: there is ſeldom a poſſibility of carrying 
on, with equal ſucceſs, two principal attacks, ſo as 
to make them keep pace with each other, without 
claſhing. There is yet more ſeldom a poſſibility of 
a general changing his plans, in the middle of a 
campaign, and, owing to the immenſe difficulty of 
the removal of magazines, of his loſing with im- 
punity, in new preparations, in new diſpoſitions, a 
valuable portion of time, in the preſence of a 
concentrated army, which is rendered more active 
and more vigilant by a ſolicitude ſor its preſervation 


in its defenſive poſitions. 


If ſuch is the neceſſary effect of the connexion 


hetween all the points of the line, or rather between 


all the faces of the frontiers; if theſe relations are 


ſo eſtabliſhed, ſo aſſimilated to the centre and to 
1 the 
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the flanks of a poſition, to the centre and to the 
wings of an army, that there cannot be made, on any 
one of theſe three parts, inſulated combinations in 
which it is poſſible to forbear from co-operating in 
the compoſition, the diſpoſition and the movement 
of the others, are they not ſo many proofs. of the pro- 
greſs and development, of what we have taken the 
liberty of calling the new ſyſtem of war?? Why 
ſhould we not admit, that extraordinary circum- 
ftances, military and political ſituations, ever in 
the extreme, have, as much as neceſſity, excited a 
diſplay of genius, and occaſioned a rapid advance. 
ment to be made in the ſcience of war? Have not 
the obſervance and application of the ſimple laws 
of the weight and equilibrium of bodies, to the in- 
vention and uſe of the moſt ſerviceable complicated 
machines, obtained the honour of being recorded 
in the page of hiſtory, and of being conſecrated, 
as ſo many degrees towards the improvement of 
3 knowledge? 

It reſults from a + compariſon of: various docu- 
ments, publiſhed by General Suarrot, that it 
was agreed, that at a fixed period, about the 2oth 
of September, he would replace in Switzerland, 
on the left wing, with his Ruſſian diviſions from 
Italy, thoſe which the Archduke ſhould withdraw, 
on the right wing, to. form the army of Auſtria and 
of the Empire, on the Lower Rhine. Did the delay 


* See Note I. vol. i. page 62, 
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of the arrival of General Suwarrote's corps, which 


was ſo fatal to the combined army, and of which 
General Mafſena' ſo ſkilfully availed himſelf, ariſe 
ſolely from the want-of means of conveyance, and 
from the negligence of the diſpoſitions for acces 
lerating the march of the Ruffian troops acroſs 
Mount St. Gothard? Could this preciſion of moves 
ments, this punctuality, on which it was wiſhed 
that the ſucceſs of ſo great an enterpriſe ſhould de- 
pend, then alone enſure it; and is it not more tea- 
ſonable to attribute the want of [ſucceſs to the 
cauſes which we have juſt brought to the rcader's 
recollection? The opinion of military men who 
have been attentive to thoſe great movements, 


which were as the dinouement of the offenſive part ol 


the campaign of the Allies, is divided on theſe queſ- 


tions, which indirectly involve the conduct of the 


Archduke, at the moment when he marched to the 
relief of Philipſhurg, Every thing that has appeated, 
ſince the ſeparation of the Ruflian and Auſtrian 
armies, has ſerved only to confirm us in our firſt 
ideas on this point. It ſeems to us that the Aro» 


duke could delay matters no longer; and that, after 
he had been forced to renounce his plan of opera- 


tions, becauſe there was made to the left, on the 
Alps and Apennines, the effort directed againſt the 
centre, by the heart of Switzerland, it was impoſ- 
fible for him, in order to cover Swabia and the rear 
of the army hemmed in on the left bank of the 
Rhine, not to ſeize the firſt moment in which the 
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arrival of General Kor/akow would permit him o 
extend his right, and to employ his cavalry, which 
till then had been almoſt uſeleſs ; we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to elucidate, this queſtion more fully, and 
to point out all the importance of the fortreſs of 
Philipſhurg : we ſhall terminate theſe reflections, 
which lead us back again to the point of fight of the 
general picture, at the epoch of the month of Oc- 
tober, repeating, as a concluſion, which appears to 
us-perfealy juſt, and which muſt abſolve us from 
every reproach of contradiction in the opinions 
which we have ventured to promulgate, namely; 

That General Suwarrow's plan, as a particular 
operation, was juſt and well cqnceived, and ſingu- 
larly bold; but if we: conſider it, as to its con- 
nexions with the whole of the general ſituation, it 


was too hazardous, and eyen bordering on te: . 


merity. NY | 
Be this as it may, the allied army was, at the 
end of October, in the ſame poſition, and within 
the ſame lines that the Auſtrian army had occupied 
previous to its entrance into Switzerland by the 
Griſens and; the Thurgau. Theſe lines, although 
very extenſive, were however almoſt imptegnable, 
becauſe the moſt conſiderable interval between the 
ſupports of the wings, the greateſt curtain, was ca- 
vered by the Lake of Conflance., 
The ſecurity which reſulted from this advantage, 
allowed the Archduke to preſerve his poſition, in 3 
line with Schaf hauen, between the Danube and 
Switzerland. 
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Switzetland. He had fixed his head-quarters at 
Deniueſchingen'; he kept his eye on the re. entering 
point of Baſie, where Maſſena was making demon- 
firations of attack, in order to favour the paſſage 
and the new movements of the. French on the 
Lower Rhine. At the ſame time the Archduke 
ſupported, on his right, the corps of General 
Sxtarray and of Prince Charles of Lorraine; and 
was preparing to fill, on his left, the vacuum left 
in the Griſons and in the 1 by the retreat 
of the Ruſſian amye e 

General Suwarrow aſſembled his army in " en- 
vifons of Lindau, and called in the diviſions of 
Prince Korſalot, between the zoth and the 25th of 
October. ' Suwarrow's corps was eſtimated at 
20000 men, and that of Korſakow. at 15,000; 
theſe were the remains of the two Ruſſian armies, 
which, compriſing the reinforcements ſent into Italy, 
had repreſented an effective force of 70, ooo men. 

On the 24th of October, the Ruffians ſtill oc- 
cupied the important poſt of Bregentæ, oppoſite to 
Rhemeck ; but they were ſhortly relieved in it by 
ſome Bavarian troops, as ſoon as the diviſions of 
Ruſſian artillery, which were returning from Italy, 
by the Tyrol, were arrived as high as Kempten. 
General Suwarrow, who had already made his ca- 
valry form in his rear, commenced his retreat; he 
began by transſerring his head-quarters, and carry- 
ing the line of his firſt cantonments to Memmingen, 


whence he cauſed his army and the Prince de Conde's 
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corps to file off towards Aug/ourg, in order to take 
up his ae either in n e in its 


The ſibintion;of e SS then 8 ex- 


tremely critical.” It is proper to remark that, from 


the. good choice of poſitions, on a line of about 
eighty Teagues in extent; from the famous poſt of 
Nanders, at the entrance of Engadina, on the fron- 
tier of the Tyrol, as far as Philipſburg, that Prince 
contrived to maintain, on the whole right bank of 
the Rhine, a reſpectable defence, with leſs than 
. men, againſt forces greatly ſuperior. 
*-» Phe French, after having ſtrengthened themſelves 
on the left bank of the Lake of Conflance, pulled 
their advantages on the fide of the Griſons, by the 
valley of Dy/entis; Generals Souls, Loiſon, and 
Mortier, diſlodged, ſucceffively, the corps of rear 
guard, which ſtood firm at the principal paſſages, 
and compelled them to retire from the other fide of 
the Rhine, by the bridges of Reichnaz and Feldſberg, 
which were burnt. The Imperial regiment of 
Brechamwville ſaffered conſiderably! in*this retreat. 
 Corre. was evacuated; General Linten, who had 
ſupplied the place of General Hotze in the com- 
mand of all this frontier of the Voralberg and of the 
Tyrol, maintained the poſition of Meyenfeld and 
His communications with Felatireh; he transferred 
his head-quarters to Phudentz, in the Voralberg. 
The French advanced no ſarther; Aaſſena did 
not adempt to: force a: the 
1802 Griſons 
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Griſons entirely, by an attack which; in all proba 
bility, would have been very bloody; and which, 
at this particular time, could have anſwered no 
putpoſe; he employed himſelf in aſſembling the 
corps of his army, and in concentrating the greater 
part of them about Baſſe and Zurich, the entrench-· 
ments of which he cauſed to be reconſtructed and 
augmented; he withdrew General Thureau's di- 
viſion from the Valais, and left there only an in- 
8 corps under the 3 of General 
Main, 

— were all the paſſes of Mount 85 Gothard, 
and of the Simplon, barred by the ſnow; it was no 
longer - poſſible to get to the loſtieſt ſummits," to 
thoſe! immenſe glaciers, the moſt intereſting object 
of the curioſity of ſtrangers. Travellers were for- 
merly attracted thither by the contemplation of the 
wild beauties of nature; they will, at ſome future 
day, there ſeek for the remains of encampments, 


and the veſtiges of the numerous battles which 


have attached too famous a remembrance to the 
moſt remarkable points of the globe. Then, per- 
haps, theſe deep vallies will again be inhabited by 
an independent people, happy in their laws, in 
their ſimple and agreſtical manners, in their la- 
bours and their induſtry, But they will not be the 
deſcendants of William Tell: theſe have almoſt all 
periſhed ; the ſmall number which has ſurvived has 
fled from this unfortunate country, where the flame 
of war has conſumed every thing, where innocence 

| | and 


and liberty have no longer an afylum. Thouſands 
of wandering children, and of deſerted flocks, 
were! found. diſperſed in theſe vaſt ſolitudes.- The 
eorps of troops which ſubſiſted only by the de- 
ſtruction of the feeble reſources collected with dit. 
ficulty by the inhabitants, could no longer main. 
tain their. ground, but by carrying thither, as into 
a defert, every article neceſſary far their ſuſtenance, 
except the too abundant. waters, which ceaſing to 
be direced.by the hand of man, and leſt to their 
own capricious courſe, throw down and waſh. 


away. the lands which oy had not way ſince . 


made to ſertilize. 

The depopulation 2d ſamine, which e 
throughout all Upper Switzerland, the extreme dif- 
ficulty of conveying ſupplies in any quantity in the 
fall of the year, and the exhauſted ſtate of the ma- 
gazines, during the late operations, ſufficiently ac- 
count for the inaction of the army under General 
Maſſena, whom people were aſtoniſhed at not ſeeing 
penetrate into Italy, without fully weighing theſe 
difficulties, and the loſſes he had ſuſtained, in the 
laſt battles fought with the Ruſſians, and the po- 
ſition of the Archduke's army, which was ws far 
advanced in the Briſgau. 

After the evacuation of Switzerland by the 
Allies, in theſe circumſtances the more unfayour- 
able, as they diminiſhed between them that conft- 
dence which is ſtill more neceſſary in reverſes than 
in ſucceſſes, the cabinet of Vienna, it is ſaid, en- 
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lightened by the advice of the Archduke, very wiſely 
reſolved to make all their efforts on the wings, and 
to remain, with reſpect to Switzerland, in a ſlate 
of pathve oblervation. This plan was the better 
conceived, as, if the French kept longer in Switzer- 
land the moſt numerous of their three armies, they 
could not but ſuffer greatly ſrom the ſcarcity of 
ſupplies. They were too ſtrong to remain in ob- 
ſervation beſore an inferior army, and yet too much 
fatigued and too few in number to reſume the of- 
ſenſive towards Swabia and Bavaria; whereas, on 
the contrary, if the war carried on vigorouſly in 
Italy-and on the Lower Rhine, forced the French 
government to withdraw their troops from Switzer- 
land, the great advantage of this advanced ſitua- 
tion towards the Tyrol was rendered nugatory, and 
the balance was re-eſtabliſhed. 

It was in Italy above all, that the Houſe of Auſtria 
had. an intereſt in following up its firfi ſucceſſes. 
She had made every thing ſecondary to the wiſh of 
reconquering the dutchy of Mantua and Lombardy ; 
General Suwarraw had found means to profit by the 
firſt victories of General Kray; but it was matter of 
aſtoniſhment at Vienna that the advantages which 
he himſelf gained, previous to his entrance into 
Piedmont, had not been attended with conſe- 


quences more favpurable to the Allies; and that 


General Moreau had, in the plains of the Po, 
ſtopped the rapid march of the victorious army. It 
Was perceived, when too late, that the Archdnkeis 


play 


She SIE Ab; n 


till after they had occupied the ſummits of the great 


wards the heart of Italy. 


rated. General Melas was endeavouring to form 
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plan was more ſolid, and that it would have been 
better for the Allies not to have entered Piedmont 


Alps, as well-as the backs of theſe mountains on 
the ſide” of France, and barred all the n to- 


But if the court of Vienna had failed ü in its Prin- 
cipal object, by being too eager to attain it, if the 
recollection of the campaign of 1784, and of thoſe 
of Buonaparte, if the ſear of ſeeing France again 
diſplay unexpedted and mcalculable reſources in 
the midit of reverſes, and of her own ruins; if all 
theſe conſiderations had made it ſeiae with ardour 
this change of fortune, it was a powerful motive to 
retain, at any price, conqueſts to dearly purchaſed, 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the march of the Ruffian 
army was reſolved on, all the reinforcements of the 
Auſtrian troops that could be collected in Ca- 
rinthia, in the Tyrol, and in the ſtate of Venice, 
were directed towards the army under Melas and 
Kray. Theſe generals, who had joined at the 
affair of Feſano and of Savighano, had fince ſepa- 


the inveſtment of Coni, which the French, who 
were maſters of: the Upper Vallics, rendered ex- 
tremely difficult, while General Kray advanced, 
'with'a large corps of infantry, into the valley of 
.Aofta, and forced them to repaſs Mount Jouvel. 
The ſpirited defence of Ancona by General Meu- 
"rs that of Rome, of Civita Vecellia, and of fome 

other 
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other points, occupied an Auſtrian diviſion, under 
the orders of Generals Ort and Frolick. General 
Klmau continued to cloſe in upon Genoa, on the 
fide of the Riviera di Levante, and 5 his * 
as far as Rapallo. 

Such was the poſition and the difiribution of the 
forces of the Auſtrian army, which, as it may have 
been obſerved, appeared to redouble its activity 
aſter the departure of the auxiliary Ruſſian army. 
Beſides the reinforcements which arrived at this 
epoch, freſh troops were alſo ſent into Italy, as ſoon 
as the ſucceſſes of Maſſena had enforced the ne- 
ceflity of ſupporting the corps of Laudon and of 
Strauch, which covered the country between the 
lakes and the paſſes towards Milan. The total 
ſtrength of the army under the command of General 
Melas was, at the beginning of October, eſtimated 
at 60,000 men, and at the end of the campaign it 


Mill comprehended 136 battalions and 106 ſqua- 


drons, while the Archduke's army, which was 
ſtronger in cavalry, and which had about 160 qua- 
drons, had only 83 battalions of infantry. 

The ſole object of General Melas was to take 
Coni, and to wreſt from the French this key of 
Piedmont, the beſt fituated for favouring their of- 
fenſive operations at the opening of the campaign: 


they were likely to make the greater efforts to pre- 


ſerve it, as it extended and ſtrengthened the baſe * 
their defence in the country of Genoa. 
General Championnef, in order to be more at haud 
voL. U. — NO. X. L I. to 
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to ward off the blows that were on the point of 
being firuck on his left, had drawn nearer to it, 
and had transferred his head-quarters from Corne- 
gliano to Finale. The head-quarters of General 
Melas were at La Trinita, between the Sturs ahd 
the Tanaro, nearly at an equal diſtance, and four 
or five leagues from Ceva and Coni. The Auſtrians, 
who had puſhed their poſts, on their right, as far 
as Buyſce, at the outlet of the valley of the Marra, 
haſtened to forward the inveſtment of Coni, on their 
left, by penetrating into the valley of the Pe/o, and 
made themſelves maſters of the poſts of Villa Nous 
and of La Chiuſa. The important poſt of Santa 
Margarita, near Morozzo, which was in the centre, 
and on the road from Mondov: to Coni, was taken 
and retaken ſeveral times; the Auſtrian general, 
| Gottfheim, who commanded in this part of the line, 
had to ſuſtain ſome very warm attacks. He at- 
tacked, in his turn, between the 12th and 24th of 
October, and was repulſed by General Vicbor. The 
French alſo continually haraſſed the right flank of 
the Auſtrian army on the fide of Savighano. 
During this war of poſts, for the inveſtment of 
Com, the two Generals, Melas and Championnet, 
ſtrove reciprocally to divert the attention, and to 
divide the forces of each other. 
General & lenau, although he had not forces ſuffi- 
ciently conſiderable to cauſe a real alarm, was or- 
dered to advance againſt Gensa ; and, from his en: 
'trenched camp on the heights of Rapallo, he, by 
| 3 movements 
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movements and ſrequent attacks, gave full employ- 


ment to the French and the Ligurians who formed 
the corps 4. on the ſide of the river of 
the Levant. | 

General S/. Gr having arrived at Gerda, with a 
reinforcement of about 3000 men, directed Ge- 
neral Miolis to attack General Klenau's poſition in 
front, between the 12th and 15th of November. 
He had outflanked Klenau's left wing, while, 
with a ſmall corps of troops, which he had cauſed 
to be embarked, and to proceed along the coaſt, 
he prepared to cut off his retreat. He thus forced 
him to abandon his poſition, and to fall back upon 
the poſts of La Spensia and of Sarzana. 

At the ſame time the French, taking advantage 
of the ſecurity afforded them, on the northern ſide 
of the city of Genoa, by the fort of the Bocchetia, 
and their eaſy iſſues by the valley of the Scrivia, 
advanced again towards Aleſſandria, and occupied 
Novi and Boasolo; they deſcended from the 
heights of Serravalle, and warmly attacked General 
Karaezay's corps at Rivalta. They appeared to wiſh 
to penetrate on the ſide of Piacenza. and to make 
theſe movements concur with thoſe which, in'South” 
Switzerland, threatened the Milaneſe, and _ 
obliged General Syraueh to abandon Bellinzona. 


Serious as were. theſe diverſions, they produced 


no effect. Neither of the two parties loſt ſight of 
the principal object. General Melas completely 
a between the Sura and the Tanaro, the 

LL 2 army 
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army deſtined for the fiege. He cauſed General 
[Karaczay to be ſupported on the Bormida by Ge. 
neral Kray, who went in perſon to take the com- 
mand of this corps of obſervation. General Belle. 
garde alſo brought a reinforcement to General 
Alenau, who marched to reſume his firſt poſitions. 
The fortreſs of Cont was cloſed in upon by the di- 
. viſions of Generals O/t, Nobili, and Gotthein, 
who made themſelves maſters ' of the poſts of 
Beineite and of Poverano. The head-quarters of 
the Auſtrians were transferred to Montenara; and 
the preparations for the * wers "ny 
puſhed on. < 

Championnet,; on his ade, aſter having entruſted 
to General $7, Cyr. the head and the right of his 
Jine, the fortreſs of Genoa, and the adjacent po- 
ſitions, aſſembled at Coni all his forces, and pro- 
ceeded thither in perſon. He had made the greatet 
part of the detached corps re- enter the vallies of 
Fux and of Agfa, he had aſſembled the remains 
of the army of the Alps; and it appears that, in- 
ccluding the garriſon of Coni, he deſended the out- 
works of that ſortreſs with an army of 25, ooo men. 
The ſucceſſes were diverſified in the actions that 
took place, between the Auſtrian corps which oc - 
cupied the different points of the line of inveſtment, 
and the divifions of Generals Victor, Muller, Le- 
moine, and Grenier, which were oppoſed to them. 
General Champiomnet reſolved to give battle, in 
eee relieve Caui; and he formed a project to 
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ſurround the right wing of the Auſtrian army on the 


ſide of Fyſſano and Savigliano; to cut off its com- 


munications with its magazines at Bra and Turin, 
and to-force General Melas to fight in a diſadvanta- 


geous poſition, or to recede / from Coni, by aban- 
doning the entrance of the plain of Piedmont. This 
plan of general attack was combined with the 
movements which were to be made in the valley of 
Suxa by General Duheſme, who was to conduct a 
column againſt Pignerola and-Saluzzs. 

The better to conceal his plan, General Cham- 
piomet manceuvred at firſt by his right; he ordered 
General Victor to attack the poſt of La Chiuſa, the 
poſts of Beineite and of Villa Nova, which were ſuc- 
ceſſively evacuated by the Auſtrians. This column 
advanced as far as the intrenchments of Mondovi, 
which was ſummoned, but the commandant- of 
which defended himſelf, made a ſortie, and was 
ſuccoured by General Averſberg. The French 
blockaded Ceva; and took ſome poſts between 
theſe two places. } $0704] 
The ſame day, and the following * days, the 
French diviſions of the left and centre puſhed for- 
yard ; that of Lemome was directed againſt Centallo 
and Magdalena, on the left bank of the Stura. 
Championnet himſelf marched againſt Ronchi; Gre- 
nier's diviſion entered Morozzo, and approached 
Fofſano. At length, on the 1ſt of November, 
while General Freſinez was making himſelf maſter 


of the intrenchments of Caſtelletto, on the right 
e374 | bank 


uro OF - 
rg of the Siura, General Duleſne attacked and 
corried the Auſtrian intrenched poſts at Pignerola. 

" Theſe ſimultaneous attacks, on both banks of 
the Stura, gave riſe to ſome very warm onſets be- 
tween the heads of the French columns, and the 
corps of the Auſtrian army which were guarding 
the principal poſts, The advantage was, till now, 
on the ſide of the French; they ſucceeded in break- 
ing the lines of inveſtment, took a great many pri- 
ſoners, and prepared to avail themſelves of this 
firſt ſucceſs. 

As ſoon as General Melas had * the * 
fign of General Championnet, he carried to his right 
wing thus threatened the greater part of his forces, 
which were aſſembled at the camp near La Trinitd: 
as he himſelf meditated to ſurround the left wing of 
the French, he had entirely refuſed his 1 and 
cauſed Mondovi to be evacuated. | 
Championnet, wiſhing to bring back, and to 0 
in check this left wing, in order to favour the de- 
ploying of his columns towards Savigliano, gave 
orders to General Zemoine to follow the courſe of 
the Peſo, as far as Curi, in order to haraſs the left 
Hank; and even the rear of the Auſtrian army. 
The brigades of Chauſel and of Gardanne oroſſed 
the Peſo, under the fire from the oppoſite bank, 
and took poſi at Breolongo. Mondovi was attacked, 
and was ſurrendered 'by the inhabitants: Bemette 
was alſo occupied by a French ee the 3 of 
| November. UNVEILS. 0 $$ 15 604 3} $66 p99 
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Thus, without ſuffering himſelf to be confined: 
by theſt movements, and theſe falſe attacks, Ge- 
neral Meias, on the zd of November, abandoned his 
intrenchments between the Stura and the Tanaro, 
in front of La Trinitd, at Santa Margarita and 
Moroz zo. He completed this retrograde movement 
on the left bank of the dura, and took an oblique 
poſition between Fofſano and Marenne; his leſt ex- 
tending to Foſſano, and his right to Maremme, below 
Savighano,. which the French diviſion under Ge- 
neral Grenier occupied on the 3d of November, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. 

Then the two armies were in preſence of each 
other, between the river of Grand and that of the 
$tura, having between them a country interſected 
by forme canals. On the fide of the French there 
remained on the right bank of the Stra, only 
2 ſmall corps of obſervation of about 1500 men, 
who occupied the poſts of Caftelletio and Montenara, 
and communicated with General Lemoine's diviſion, 
of which we have ſpoken. General Melas, by ex- 
tending his right, obliged the French to recede 
from the fortreſs of Com, to ſpread, and conie 
quently to weaken themſelves; they were going to 
give battle with inferior forces, eſpecially in cavalry 
in a more open country. 

On the zd of November Championnet, eager to 
execute his junction with the column under Ge- 
neral Dukeſme, which was now at the diſtance of 
N half a day's march, and wh had juſt made 

| mY | 
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himſelf maſter of Saluxgo, and was preparing to 
croſs the Vraita, ordered General Victor to proceed 


with his diviſion againſt FVoſſuno, and to reconnoitre 


its outworks; at the ſame time he directed General 
Grenier to march againſt Valdiggio and 'Saviglians, 
which he occupied the ſame day at three o'clock in 
the afternoon. It was to General Clement that this 
important poſt was entruſted. 

Such was the poſition of the French in the night 
between the 3d and 4th of November : they had 
orders to move forward at break of day, and attack 
the Imperialiſts. General Grenier was to march 
againſt Marenne, Genola, and Foſſano. 

General Melas had alſo made his diſpoſitions for 
attacking the French at all points, on the 4th of 
November, and preciſely in the ſame directions. 
General O#t led a column from Marenne againſt 
Savigliano; General Mitrowſky a ſecond againſt 
the ſame place; and General Ehniz a third from 
Foſſano againſt Genola. General Gottfheim was 
charged to make, with the garriſon of Foſſano, two 
falſe attacks on Morozzo, in order to occupy and 
keep in check the right and the centre of the 
French, during the attacks directed againſt their 
left at Savighano.. 

On the 4th, in the morning, the correſponding 
diviſions of the two armies formed, and began to 
move at the ſame time. "Theſe columns met; the 
action commenced by an onſet between General 
oy" 8 column, which was -marching againſt Saw: 
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gliano, and that of General Grenier, which was 
marching againſt Marenne. Theſe two columns 
mutually attacked one another with ardour, endea- 
voured to turn each other, intermingled and fought 
with fury. The French inſantry, and particularly the 
za and 17th demi- brigades, ſtiſtained and repelled 
ſeveral charges of cavalry; at length General Gre- 
nier, forced to give way, fell back, in good order, 
upon Savigliano. This poſt was ſoon attacked by 
General Orts column, and by General Mitrow/fky's 
diviſion, which advanced by Sar Lorenzo, as far as 
$avigliano, without being noticed. Then this part 
of Grenierꝭs diviſion being almoſt ſurrounded, threw 
itſelf, by its right flank, towards Genola. - 

The cro(s attack, under the fire of the fortreſs of 
Reſano,' between General Yidor's diviſion, and 
thoſe of Generals Elnitæ and Gottſheim, was not 
les warm. Thrice were the Imperialiſts repulſed ; 
thrice did the French columns attack; General 
Richepanſe, at the head of the cavalry, charged the 
artillery ; General Adrien was killed. 

The loſs of the poſt of Savigliano, and the pro- 
greſs of the right wing, forced General Championnet, 
in ſpite of ſo obſtinate a refiſtance, to withdraw this 
diviſion towards Valdiggio, which was the centre 
of the poſition of the French; General Melas at- 
tacked them there, about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, with all his forces; and as Championnet could 
no longer remain in this poſition, without running 
the riſk of being ſurrounded in it, he fell back, with 
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his left wing, upon Centallo; he alſo directed a re- 
trograde movement to be made by General YVi&or's 
divifion, which ſtill formed his right, and divided 
it between the poſts of Ronchi and Morozzo. 
While the French were retiring towards Centallb, 
General Duheſme, who had arrived only a few mi- 
nutes too late, on the Maira, after a forced and 
very fatiguing march, had attacked Savigliano, 
where General 0:7 had left only one battalion and 
two ſquadrons; he marched againſt Maremie, and 
found himſelf in the rear of the Auſtrian army; 
but as ſoon as he had aſcertained the poſition of 
the two armies, and had ſuſtained the attack of a 
diviſion which General Sommariva had orders to 
lead againft him, he fell back upon Seluzzo. 
General Melas, meeting with no more obſtacles, 

completely aſſembled his columns before Centallo. 
Night put an end to theſe different battles, in which 
both armies experienced great loſſes. The French, 
being forced to give up the field of battle on their 
left, always hard preſſed, and outflanked by the 
Auſtrians, ſuffered conſiderably in the courſe of 
this day, both from the reiterated charges of their 
cavalry, and from the fire of their artillery, which, 
in its ſucceſſive changes of poſition, in concert with 
the movements and the attacks of the columns of 
their infantry, they had to ſuſtain. 

General Championnet availed himfelf of the night 
to abandon Centallo : a part of his leſt wing threw 
itſelf into the valley of the Grana, towards Demonte; 


Greniers 
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Gremer's diviſion, having recroſſed the Stura and 
traverſed Coni, encamped at San Dalmaxxo, behind 
the ſortseſs on the left bank of the torrent of the 
Geſſo. There remained at Ronchi only a rear guard, 
of about 600 men, who were attacked and taken 
by General Oz. 

On the 5th, in the morning, General Melas or- 
dered an attack to be made, at the ſame time, by 
General Elnita's diviſion and General Gotthein's 
corps, on the poſt of Morozzo, where a conſider- 
able corps, whoſe retreat upon Cons General Ort, 
aſter having made himſelf maſter of Ronchi, had 
cut off, was forced to lay down their arms. All 
the French that endeavoured to croſs the Sura, 
were either taken or drowned. The greater part 
of General Vichor's divifion joined that of Lemoine, 
near Mondovi; and a few troops entered the in- 
trenched camp of Madonna del Olmo. 

Thus Genegal Champronnet's army, forced by the 
loſs of the battle oſ Genola to abandon the fortreſs 
of Coni to its own defence, had loft in this day, and 


in the attacks of the next, upwards of 8000 men, 


a third of its effective force; and was ſeparated 
into two corps; the one under Cori, the other co- 
vering its retreat by the Col di Tenda; and a third 
under Mondovi, having its retreat ſecured by Ca- 
reſio, through the valley of the Tanaro. 

The accounts which General Melas received on 
the 5th, of the diſperſion of General Champzarme!'s 
columns, determined him to cauſe them to be pur- 
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a greater diſtance from the fortreſs of Coni, ſo as to 
be able to form the inveſtment of it on the weſt 
ſide, and to begin the ſiege. 

On the öth of November General Eli ad- 
vanced againſt the intrenched camp of Madonna del 
Olmo, which the French had evacuated during the 
preceding night. General Q/t marched againſt Ta. 
rantaſco, and Caraglio, aſcended. the valley of the 
Grana, and puſhed on parties, towards Vignolo, as 


far as the ſmall fortreſs of Demonte. General Lat- 


termann, who on the th had entered Savigliano, 
proceeded, by the leſt bank of the Maira, againſt 
Buſca, and aſcended the valley as far as Trovero. 
General Kaim purſued, into the valley of the Po, 
the rear guard of the diviſion of General Duhejne, 
who was retreating, by Suxa and Aulx, towards 
Briangon. : 
The following days Championnat ts com · 
pleted his retreat from Coni, in the two directions 
which we have mentioned, General Grenier's di- 
viſion quitted San Dalmazzo; it was purſued as far 
as Yernante, and was unable to take a poſition, till 
it reached the camp of Limone, near the Col di 
Teuda, under the firſt heights of the Apennines. 
The little fortreſs of Demonte, which was very 
important, on account of its poſition, at the head 
of the valley of the Sura, and at the entrance of 
the upper mT of L'Argentiere, which opens into 
: that 
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that of Barcelonnetta, was occupied by the n 


iſts on the ꝗth of November. 


However, General Championnet ſtill pen 
with the two diviſions of his right wing, the poſi- 
tion of Mondovs. 

General Melas, who had eſtabliſhed his head 
quarters at Morozzo, ordered the diviſions of Lick- 
lenſlein and Mitrowſky to attack the poſts of the 


French, which were advantageoufly placed on the 
- heights. Prince Licktenftein ſeparated his diviſion 


into two columns, which, under the orders of Ge- 
nerals Gottſheim and Bellegarde, were directed 
againſt-the poſts of Fa/cs and Monaſtero. Prince 
Lichtenſtein, at the head of the ſecond battalion of 
Huff, climbed the principal height of San Lorenzo; 
the French ſuſtained this attack, with the bayonet ; 
but after an obſtinate reſiſtance they were diſlodged, 
and fell back upon Fo. They afterwards rallied 
on the road of Pamparato, in a poſition where the 
cavalry could not reach them, but where the fire 
of a battery that the Auſtrians contrived to eſta- 
bliſh on a ſteep mountain, which commanded them, 

did not permit them to maintain their ground. 
During this attack, above Mondovi, General Mi- 
trow/ky drove in below the town the French ad- 
vanced poſts on the Ellero, croſſed that river, and 
made himſelf maſter of the ſuburbs of Bren and of 
Caraſſon. The battle and the fire of the place, 
principally directed againſt the ſuburb .of Bron, 
laſted till night, under cover of which the troops 
- ſhut 
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ſhut up in Mondovi, which was already ſurrounded, 
ſprang a mine, and opened for themſelves a new 
outlet between thoſe which were obſerved by _ 
Auftrian poſts. _ 

General Championnet, aſter having puſhed on a 
ſmall rear guard to Le/egno, entirely fell back upon 
Careſs, by aſcending the Tanaro: this rear guard 
was purſued inch. by inch, by General Bellegarde, 


who, on the 15th of November, was at the en - 


trance of the upper valley of the Tanaro. That 
general, having received information, a few days 
after, that the French bad ſent their cavalry into 
the country of Genoa, and that they were aban- 
doning the poſition of Ormea, when the moſt con- 
fiderable corps was aſſembled; he marched thither, 
occupied Ormea, and puſhed his advanced poſts as 
far as Ponte di Næve. 

General Melas, wiſhing completely to deprive 
the garriſon of Cam of every hope of ſuccour, and 
to force the French corps which were ſtill on the 
declivities on the fide of Piedmont, to throw them- 
ſelves again on the back of the Alps and Apennines, 


ordered General O s diviſion to attack that of 


General Grenier at the camp of Limone. General 
Averſberg was charged with this expedition, and 
was ſupported by General Gonſteim. General Gre- 
nier retired towards the Col di Tenda; at length 
General Elligfhauſen, detached from the divifion of 
Sommarroa, made himſelf mafter of Les Barricades, 
and took poſt at L' Argentiere. 


After 
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Aﬀter theſe ſucceſſes General Melas ſummoned 


| the fortreſs of Cori, and on the commandant's reſuſal 


to ſurrender, he begah the works of the fiege. The 
main body of the army encamped at Borgo San Dal- 
mazz0, where General Melas eſtabliſned his head- 
quarters: He placed two corps of obſervation, the 
one on the fide of the Col di Tenda, and the other 
towards Mondovi, and ſent detachments to penetrate 
into the valley of Santa Anna, and that of La Yraita, 
in order to bar all the outlets. 

Such were the motives, the preparatory move- 
ments, the Manceuvres, and the reſult of the battle 
of Genola. 

General ee has been cenſured for 


| having too ,much ſeparated the different corps of 


his army, on both banks of the Stura, and for 
having thus ſuffered General Melus to take the ad- 
vantage of being collected, with ſuperior forces, 
againſt an extenſive line which was parcelled out, 
and which, although it occupied poſitions very 
ſtrong and favourable to the development of at- 
tacks, could not, however, ſuſtain, in any one of 
its poſts, the efforts of the Auſtrian columns. And, 
indeed, theſe columns being ſometimes aſſembled 
at one ſingle point, and ſometimes ſeparated, in 
order to outflank the flanks of the different attacks 


undertaken by General Championnet, ought neceſ- 


farily to occafion their failure. 
The attacks of the main army, the harmony of 


its movements with thoſe of General Dube/me's co- 


lumn, 
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lumn, the diverſion executed towards Mondovi, 
and, in general, the whole of -Championnet's plan 
might be well conceived,” had it been calculated 
for forces more conſiderable than thoſe which he 
had to employ. But having embraced too great a 
front for the number of troops which he had at bis 
diſpoſal, he rendered himſelf too weak on the dif- 
ſerent points of his line; while, on the contrary, 
General Melas, who wiſhed to ſtrike a decifive 
blow, concentrated his forces, and diſpoſed them 
in ſuch a manner as to advance, with facility, 
againſt thoſe points which ſhould preſent to him 
the greateſt chance of ſucceſs. He manceuvred 
with ſkill, in order to draw the French out of the 
firong poſitions which they occupied, under the 
eannon of Mondovi; and he then forced them to 
accept the battle of Genola, the ſucceſs of which 
was neceſſary to enable him to mum — 
danger, the ſiege of Coni. 

it may be obſerved, that the habit of ien 
the movements of the different corps to a larger 
ſcale, to a greater extent of ground, ſeems to have 
mifled the French on this occaſion. The preciſion 
of the manœuvres of General Melas, who refuſed 
his right wing in order to concentrate his poſition, 


and outflank, more ſurely, the left of the French, 


was not ſufficiently . and divined 118 Cham- 

| ionnet. | 
While” General Melas was by able manceuvres 
thus FRY the inveſtment of Coni, General Kray 
5 Was, 
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was, on the other hand, charged with operations 


not leſs important. This general advanced, on the 
3d of November, towards Acqui, of which he made 
himſelf maſter, after having repulſed the French 
and taken zoo of them priſoners. . He croſſed the 
Bormida on the evening of the ſame day, and at- 
tacked the French on the morning of the 4th : the 
latter, who occupied two camps, the one at Bo/ſo, 
the other at Rivalta, did not think fit to remain in 
this poſition, but retired towards the Scrivia. The 


Imperialiſts having again advanced on the 5th of 


November, General Sr. Cyr abandoned the poſts of 
Bozzolo, Formigaro, Gazzo, and Fraſſonara, and aſ- 
ſembled the greater part of his forces on the backs 
of the mountains of Novi, which he fortified, with 
an intention of there maintaining his ground. In 
this poſition General Kray undertook to force him. 
He, in conſequence, drew up his army in three co- 
lumns, and on the 6th of November attacked with 
his right "diviſion, in a ſhort time reached the 
heights, and occupying, with this diviſion alone, 
all the forces of the enemy, afforded the two 
other columns the means of more caſily climb- 
ing up the mountain. The French made the moſt 
vigorous reſiſtance ; but notwithſtanding the briſk- 
neſs of their fire, they were at length obliged to 
yield to the ſuperiority of numbers, and forced to 
effect their retreat. They were haraſſed till night 
by the right column of the Auſtrians, who partly 
took them in flank and in the rear, and alſo by the 
VOL, 11,—X0, x. N N left 
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left column, which puſhed on as far as Monte 
Meſſino. In the evening General Kray directed 
theſe two diviſions to ſall back on that of the cen- 
tre, which had not been able to follow the rapid 
progreſs of the flank columns; and he confined his 
operations to driving the French from three of their 
poſts. General Kray, who ſpeaks highly of the 
conduct of the officers employed under his com- 
mand, beſtows particular praiſe on the regiment of 
Buſſy light horſe, which, although the ground was 
by no means favourable to cavalry, kept in check 
a numerous corps of infantry, which it prevented 
from acting. This diverſion, which was calculated 
to retain the French on the territory of Genoa, 
was of the utmoſt importance to General Melas, 
who, having no longer to fear that Champion 
would be able to draw reinforcements from the 
main body of &. Cyr's corps, could, in * ſaſety, | 
undertake the fiege of Com. 

In fact, the operations of General Xray, who 
bad called in the corps under Generals Haddick, 
Karaczay, and Rohan, and marched againſt Gavi, 
combined with thoſe of XK/enau, who had advanced 
from La Spezz/a as far as Rapallo, kept in check 
all the forces which the French had in Liguria ; 
and forced Champiornnet and S. Cyr to concentrate 
their forees on the Ligurian Apennine, in order to 
cover the ſtate and city of Genoa. Kray ſeemed 
to be waiting only for the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which were * towards Klenau's main 
0 army, 
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army, in order to commence a general attack, and 
diſlodge: the French from the poſition of the Boc- 
chetia, which: was deſended by a numerous artillery 
and formidable intrenchments. | 

The right flank of the French army was alſo 
equally threatened, on the ſide of Ormea; and it 
was to be apprehended that Melas's leſt wing, by 
moving forward to the principality of Oneglia, 
would cut off its retreat to Vice. 

- It; therefore: became urgent to ſtop the progreds 
of Klenau's corps: General Arnaud was charged 


with this expedition: accordingly. he marched to- 


wards the eaſtern coaſt of Genoa, and attacked the 
Auſtrians, whom he forced to fall back as far as La 
$pezzia, and from whom he took two magazines 
and made 300 priſoners, At the ſame moment 
General Clauſe! ſurpriſed them at Montenero, and 
likewiſe made 200 of them priſoners. Theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes having cleared all the caft fide of Liguria, 
the French eſtabliſhed their head - quarters at La 
Pietra; they had 8000 men at the Col di Tenda, 
and alſo occupied the Col di Tanarda, that of Ta- 
narello, the bridge of Nava, San Bernardo, San Ja- 
como, Montenotte, Saſello, Campo Freddo, and the 
heights of Gaui. The poſitions of this line, which 
are very ſtrong, covered Genoa, and the Riviera 
di Ponente, as ſar as Nice. 

We cannot too much admire the perſect har- 
mony which reigned in the movements of the Im- 
pu mon ; and if ſucceſs did not crown Gene- 
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ral Klenau's manceuvres, againſt the moſt remote 
point of the deſenſive poſition of the French, this 
muſt be attributed ſolely to the diſproportion of bis 
means for the accomplithment of ſo great an enter - 
priſe. General 'Kray's corps, placed between the 
Bormida and the Scrivia, being more within reach 
of the main army, could, as occafion required, be 
alternately reinforced, or itſelf furniſh ſuccours to 
the beſieging army. Klenau, on the contrary, be- 
ing ſeparated by the whole chain of the Apennines, 
was neceſſarily left; to his own: ſtrength; and ho 
muſt have had a more conſiderable force than that 
which he. commanded, to be able to approach 
Genoa ſufficiently to turn on his right and take 
in the rear the ww and the PR of the Bos: 
chetla. * li 

As in former! wars the head of this ih 
camp, which defends the entrance of the two rivers 
of Genoa, had not been ſubjected to the teſt of ex- 
perience, no notice was taken of this obſtacle; and 
the alternate ſucceſſes of both parties, on the ſide 
of the Riviera di Levante, excited aſtoniſhment z 
ſucceſſes which the mere inſpection of the ground 
is ſufficient to explain. 

While theie movements attracted the attention 
of the French towards the defence of the territory 
of Genoa, Melas did not. loſe ſight of his principal 
object, the capture of Coni. It is impoſſible to diſ- 
play more activity in a ſiege than was exerted in 
carrying on that of this fortreſs, Upwards of 700 

workmen 
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workmen were employed in the trenches, and on 
the batteries. The beſieging army, which was al- 
ready numerous, daily received freſh reinforce- 
ments; the courſe of the waters had been turned, 
in order to render uſeleſs the mills of the fortreſs: 
laſtly, it was to be battered by upwards of two 
hundred pieces of cannon. © Prince Lichtenſtein, who 
commanded the fiege, had his head-quarters at the 
country-ſeat of Coftelmagno, and, by his animatinz 
example, redoubled the zeal of the beſiegers. At 
length, in the night between the-26th and 27th of 
November, in ſpite of the terrible fire of the place, 
the trenches were opened within four hundred yards 
of 'the covert way, before Sant Angelo, between the 
$tura and the Gefſo, as well as on the fide of Ma- 
donna del Olmo. On the 29th the French garriſon 
attempted a ſortie for the purpoſe of deſtroying the 
works; but their efforts were unavailing. The works 
were carried on with ſo much vigour, that on the 
iſt of December the firſt parallel and the lines of 
communication were entirely completed. In the 
night between the iſt and 2d of December the ar- 
tillery was planted on nineteen batteries, and the 
next day, at ſeven o'clock, they began to play to- 
gether on the place. The fire was ſo terrible, that 
the troops who defended the works were obliged, 
at the expiration of four hours, to abandon them 


precipitately. At the ſame time a bomb-ſhell hay- 
ing fallen on a powder-magazine, threw down a 
zedoubt, The Auſtrians occupied it; and in the 
night 
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night between, the 2d and 3d 2 opened the. ſe. 
cond parallel, The. bombardment continued the 
whole morning, and about noop the flames broke 
out in ſcyeral parts of the place. Towards evening 
the middle redoubt blew up; the fire ſpreading 
more and more, and the continual fall of bomb 
and howitzer ſhells, and cannon balls, baniſhing 
every poſſibility of extinguiſhing. it, the inhabitants 
ſent to beg Prince Licktenſtern, to ſpare the town. The 
prince refuſed; declaring that ,. would not treat 
till a flag of truce, charged with full power, ſhould 
be ſent to his camp. The, French, commander, 
who could not hope for any ſuccour, and found no 
advantage in prolonging a reſiſtance, which would 
only involve the entire deſtruction; of the town, 
at half paſt eight o'clock determined to capitulate. 
He ſent an officer to agree on the articles of capi- 
tulation, which, after ſome diſcuſſion, ' was ſigned; 
and the garriſon, Fonkiling; of 2500 men, ſurren - 
dered priſoners, of Waaꝶae e. 

Thus on the ninth FRY aller the opening * the 
was Gonig, zaſtly, confidered, as the key of Pied- 
motion the fide. of France, was alinered up into 
the hands of the, Auſtrians. 0 nas: 

It is well known that in 1740 the SLES be- 
fieged it, and could not ſucceed in making them- 
ſelves maſters of it. In 1796 it had been delivered 
up to Buona parte, by one of the clauſes. of the treaty 
of peace with the late King of Sardinia. 

Our readers will be leſs aſtoniſhed at the ſpeedy 

reduction 
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teduction of this fortreſs, if they reflect on the de- 
plorable ſituation in which it was when it was in- 
veſted. The French armies had ſtaid in its envi- 
rons, had conſumed a great part of its ſupplies; its 
magazines of every kind were entirely exhauſted; 
add to this, the retreat which followed the battle of 
Genola had been made with ſo much precipitation, 
that the majority of the wounded had been leſt in 
the place; the caſemates were encumbered by 
them, and conſequently could not afford any ſhel- 
ter to the garriſon, who, inceſſantly expoſed to the 
continual fire of artillery, had not a moment's reſt. 


Beſides, independently of particular circumſtances - 


which weakened the means of defence of Cani, it is 
proper to obſerve, that it would be wrong to pretend 
to judge of the conduct of a commander of a place, 


in the preſent war, by comparing it with that of 


officers who commanded in former wars. We have 
frequently had occaſion to remark the great changes 
which have taken place in the field war; and if 
we have not made the fame obſervations reſpecting 
the beſieging war, it is becauſe in general it has 
been merely acceſſory in the plans, which, from 
the commencement of the preſent war to this mo- 
ment, have always been rather objects of invaſions 

than a regular and progreſſive ſyſtem of attacks. 
We might quote twenty battles, in which the 
greateſt talents have been diſplayed, on both fides, 
if not in the conception of the plan, at leaft in its 
execution; and there is ſcarcely a ſingle ſiege, the 
5 conduct 
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conduct of which, whether confidered in regard 
to the attack or to the defence, has gained # 
name for thoſe officers to whom it has been en- 
truſted. 

The dees in i chief, determined to take ad- 
vantage of their ſucceſſes, have moſt frequently 
contented themſelves with blockading the great 
fortreſſes, and when a place of moderate extent 
could be an obſtacle to their movements, or 
give them uneaſineſs in the ſuppoſition of a re- 
treat, they have employed means ſo extraordinary, 
they have ſurrounded it by ſo formidable an artil- 
lery, that military men have been obliged to re- 
nounce thoſe calculations, which, formerly, led 
them to judge that a place ought to ſtand thirty, 
forty, or fifty days ſiege from'the firſt Wen of 


the trenches. 


The ſmall fortreſs: of Cont was . battered 
by a greater number of pieces of cannon than was 


ever employed in the moſt famous ſieges of the war 


of the ſucceſſion, or the war of 1740. How then, af- 
ter this, can we be aſtoniſhed that a garriſon far 
from numerous, placed in the middle of a confla- 
gration, ſurrounded by ruins, diſheartened by the 
conſternation of the inhabitants, and deprived of 
the hope of a long and honourable defence, ſhould 
have been diſpoſed to liſten to offers of capitu- 
lation ? 

Notwithſtanding theſe general eee which 


— to us ſupported by the experience of pre- 
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reding campaigns, we do not diſſemble that our 
readers have à right to be aſtoniſhed that Cort, 
which has the reputation of being a well-fortified 
place, and the poſition of which is of ſuch ſuperior 
importance, did not oppoſe a longer reſiſtance. 

Prior to this ſurrender, 'the head-quarters of the 
French had been moved to a greater diſtance ; Ge- 
neral S/. Cyr had transferred his to Cairo; and 
thoſe of Chanplonnet were fixed at Sopello, a ſmall 
town at a ſhort diſtance from Mee. As early as 
the iſt of December the heights of the Col di Tenda 
were abandoned 'by the French, and the general 
in chief continuing to cover the Ligurian Appen- 
nine, from Finale to Gavi, had reinforced with 
4000 men the poſts oppoſed to Bellegarde's corps, 
towards Ormea. On the other hand, a diviſion of 
the French army, which had advanced in front of 
Novi and Acqui, had occupied thoſe two towns, 
and taken poſſeſſion of ſeveral magazines. This 
movement, which threatened the flank of the Auſ- 
trians, obliged them to detach forces, in order to 
retake this point, which it was important to keep: 
conſequently General Hohenzollern was ordered to 
march againſt Novi, On the 6th of December he 
attacked the 8000 troops who had taken poſt there, 
and diſlodged them with the loſs of 400 men. The 
French fell back upon the fortreſs of Gavi, and 
the intrenched poſt of the Bocchetta. The forts of 
Czva and of Serravalle, by turns blockaded and 
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their blockade iſe; for ſome time paſt, had te⸗ 
mained i in the power of the Imperialiſls. 


In the mean time General Klenau had ; not re- 


nounced his projects againſt Genoa; on the 13th 


of December he had approached, at all points, the 


front of the line of the enemy's right wing; and 


on the 14th he attacked their poſitions on Mount 


Cornua, and in the environs; the French, forced 
in their intrenchments, effected their retreat, and 
in the evening they formed again near Novi; but 
the capture of Mount Laſchiere baving facilitated 
to the Auſtrians the means of attacking them in 


the valley, where they were drawn up in order of 
battle, General Arnaud was obliged to retire to 
the heights of Sau Martino, abandoning the poſts o ol 


Ra. glione, Scoſfera, Tarrigia, and Carpendigo. 


The poſition of Genoa was becoming extremely 
critical, owing to the facility which the Auſtrians 
had of concentrating their forces. General $7. Cyr 


then formed the bold, but indiſpenſable reſolution, 


of aſſuming the offenſive in his turn. 

Accordingly, after having apprized General Ma- 
trin of the enemy's projects, on the ' 15th he 
marched in perſon againſt. General Klenau, whole 
left was almoſt in a poſition not to be attacked; it 
was ſupported by the ſea, and was covered by the 
fire of two ſhips of the line and of ſeveral ſmall 
craft, To turn their poſition was a difficult opera- 
tion, under the double idea of the diſproportion af 
forces, and of the diſadyantage of the ground, 

5 which 
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Which was almoſt inacceſſible from its elevation, 
and the difficulty of the paſſes; but there was no 
alternative. General Arnaud received orders to 
act on the defenſive againſt the point ſupported by 

the ſea, While Sr. Cyr, after having detached two 
battalions againſt Montefacia, advanced againſt the 


centre and the right flank of the enemy's poſitions. 


Aſter an obſtinate battle, the Ftench having 
rendered themſelves maſters of the paſſes, climbed 
the heights, and drove in the right flank of the Im- 
perialiſts, the defeat of which involved that of the 
left; It was purſued and haraſſed in its retreat, 
as far as Sori, by General Arnaud. 

The ſkill of the chief of the engineers Aident, 
who, at the head of a detachment, retook the poſts 
of Carpendigo and Scoffera; and the gallantry of 


the Adjutant OQuatriu, who made himſelf maſter of 


Torrigia, greatly contributed to the ſucceſs of this 
day, in which the French troops diſplayed the 
greateſt intrepidity. The attack near the ſea-ſhore 
1s above all remarkable; the chief of battalion 
Selin there defeated the enemy, although eſta- 
bliſhed in a poſt almoſt impregnable, ſeparated by 
a deep ravine covered by a wall, extending from 
the ſea to a mountain. 

The Imperial army, continually haraſſed, rallied 


behind the Magra, and there took a poſition from 


which its advanced poſts extended from Sz/ri to 
Vareſe, Barvi, Campiano, and San Stephano, and 


Joined thoſe of General Hohenzollern. 
002 General 
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General Oi diviſion, HY of 89 batta- 
lions and 8 diviſions of cayalry, which were 
marching to the relief of General Klenau, went 
into cantonments in the dutchics of Modena and 
Parma. The blockade of Gavi was raiſed, and 
Hehenzollern's corps took up its winter- quarter 
near Aleſangria, Melas transferred his head-quar- 
ters to Fofſano. 

The Auſtrians occupy all the paſſes which ſepa- 
rate France from Italy; that is to ſay, from the 


Col di Tenga, which the French had evacuated, the 


valley of Agſta, to the foot of the Great and Little 
St. Bernard; the valley of Si to the gorges of 
Mount Cenis; and the valley of Offola as far as be- 
yond Simplon: thence they extended, by the Lago 


Maggiore, and the lakes of Lugano and Como, as far 


as Bellinzona and Chiavenna, and communicated by 
St. Bernard with the army of Prince Charlss, On 
the other hand, the Ligurian republic was, as it 
were, inveſted by the different Imperial corps, which 
occupied Ormea, Cairo, Novi, Serrgvalle, and the 
environs of Gavi, to within a little diſtance of the 
Bacchetta. K lenau s corps, on the river of the Le- 
vant, puſhed its advanced, poſts to within four 
miles of Genoa, and communicated by Se/tio, with 
the troops ſtationed in Tuſcany, 

The French, on their fide, maintained their 
ground in their poſitions of Fefrls and Ceſame, 
whence their advanced poſts extended to Columbr, 
Solemiae, and Molliere, At the Croix de Marbre, 

near 
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near Nee, was ſtationed General Pointot; at Fi. 
nale were Generals Lemoine, Clauzel, and Gardanne; 
at Loano was General Feras with 5000 men; Ge- 
neral Aiolis had his head-quarters at Savona, and 
Generals. Victor and Gardatme theirs at Porto Mau- 
rizia, and at La Pieva. The deſertion, occaſioned 
by the want of proviſions, had confiderably weak- 
ened the French army. 

We ſhall here ſuſpend for a while the epitome 
of the events of the campaign of 1799. Not that 
we confider it as entirely terminated ; perhaps at 
the time that we are now writing, blood ſtill ſtains 
the ſummit of the Alps or of the Apennines: but 
ſince the rage of war has taught men to deſpiſe 
the laws of nature; ſince the rigour of the cold, the 
fall of the ſnow, the heaps of ice, are no longer 
able to ſtop the courſe of their revenge; ſince hu- 
manity in vain claims a truce, which the horrors of 
winter ſeem to render neceſſary; ſince, in ſhort, all 
the elements of deſtruction are, at this day, cal- 
culated in the plans of campaign, and are rec- 
koned among the chances and the means of ſuc- 
ceſs, nothing more is left for the writer who wiſhes 
to hazard a few reflections on the conduct of the 
war, than to ſeize the inftant when wearineſs, ex- 
hauſted ſtrength, the want of provifions, and, to 
ſum up the whole, the almoſt abſolute annihila- 
tion of the reſpective armies, render impoſſible, for 
the moment, any further operation. | 

Such was, in fact, the ſituation of the remains 

of 
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of the French and Auſtrian 'armies-at the end of 4 
campaign which will long be celebrated in the an- 
nals of war. However aſtoniſhing may have been 
the progreſſes of the Imperial troops, from the 
Adige to the frontiers of France, the ſucgeſſes will 
much leſs arreſt the attention of military men, than 
the ſkilful manoeuvres which, on both ſides, have 
contributed to accelerate or to check them. 
In all times, at leaſt among the moderns, Italy 
has caſily been conquered and as eafily loſt. In 
1494, Charles VIII. croſſed the Alps; he is re- 
ceived at Horence on the 15th of November; en- 
ters Rome as a conqueror on dhe 31ſt of December ; 
and makes himſelf maſteriof Naples on the 4 1 of 
February of the following year. The rapidity of 
his ſucceſſes collects his enemies; he is attacked on 
all ſides, and, notwithſtanding his gaining the bat - 
tle of Formonte, fought on the 6th of July, he can 
fcarcely cut his way ne in order to Wan 
his dominions. 

Lewis AII. follows the example of his prede-' 
ceſſor; he attacks the Milangſe, and makes a con- 
queſt of it in twenty days; Genoa ſubmits; he di - 
vides, with Ferdinand the Catholic, the kingdom of 
Naples, conquered in four months; but diſcord, as 
is generally the caſe, having found her way among 
the allies, the war is continued, with different de- 
grees of ſucceſs, Thrice is the Milaneſe retaken 
and thrice loſt. At cab Lewis XII. after having 
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exhauſted his country, abandons Italy, ſtyled the 


ve of the French. 

Theſe melancholy examples ſtop not a royal 
knight : Francis J. re-enters Italy, gains the battle 
of Marignano on the 14th of September 1515, and 
renders himſelf maſter of the A/ane/e. He remains 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of it till 1521, when 
Charles V. declares war againſt him, and wreſts 
from him this dutchy. In 1524 Francis 1. retakes 
it ; but being defeated and taken priſoner at Pawa, 
on the 24th of February 1525, n is loſt to the 
French. 

Theſe alternate ſucceſſes and reverſes confirm 
what we advance, that, like rapid fortunes, Italy 
is more difficult to preſerve than to acquire. But 
what will particularly diſtinguiſh this laſt campaign 
will be the talent which has been diſplayed in de- 
ſenſive war. As ſoon as the battle of Magnano was 
loſt by Scherer, having weakened his army, by de- 
taching Championnet to attack the kingdom of 
Naples, at the very moment when 45,000 Ruſſians 
were coming to reinforce the Auſtrian army, it ap- 
peared no longer probable that Moreau, with a 
diſorganized army, would be able, not only to 
defend the Milaneſe, but even to make a ſtand in 
Piedmont and in the ſlate of Genoa, and, above 
all, to join the army of which Macdonald had aſ- 
ſumed the command, and which ſeemed likely to 
be taken or deſtroyed. | 
- The judicious conduct of General Moreau, whe- 

ther 
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ther in delaying the paſſage of the enemy acroſs the 
Adda, or in the choice of the poſition: where he 
contrived, by deceiving the enemy reſpecting his 
intentions, to concentrate his forces between' 4 K 
fandria and Tortona, and not only to keep the Im- 
perial armies in check, but even to obtain an im- 
portant ſucceſs, againſt forces infinitely ſuperior; 
in a word, the unhoped-for junction of the army 
of Naples with the wreck of the army of Italy, 
will do no leſs honour to the talents of General 
Moreau, than the famous retreat which he executed 
from Ratiſbon to the Rhine, when he had inceſ- 
fantly to fight the Auſtrian army commanded by 
the Archduke Charles. 

In relating the events of this campaign, we 
took the liberty of aſſerting, that General Suwarrow 
had not derived from his ſucceſſes all the advantage 
which it was reaſonable to expect; that in wiſhing 
to undertake too much at once, he had failed in 
the principal object, which muſt have been, above 
all, to prevent the junction of Macdonald and 
Moreau. This affertion has fince become the opi- 
nion of all military men ; but, at the ſame time, 
we felt a pleaſure in doing juſlice to the activity of 
the Ruffian general, and to the conſtant intrepidity 
of the troops which gerved under his command. 

One ſingularity of this campaign which will 
diſtinguiſh it more particularly from all thoſe which 
have taken place'i in former wars, 1s the importance 


acquired by the ſtate of Genoa, which is now con- 
ſidered 
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fidered- as a Jarge intrenched camp. We have 
frequently remarked to what an extent the line of 
attack had in this war been prolonged; how, on 
both ſides, ſeparate columns had been made to act, 
ſimultaneouſly, from right to left, throughout 


ſpaces of from twenty to five and twenty leagues; . 


but there was hitherto no example of defenfive 
operations, calculated on ſo large a ſcale, that had 
been attended with equal ſucceſs. \ 

The Auſtrians, who had adopted this ſyſtem at 
the beginning of the war, had been obliged to re- 


nounce it; and notwithſtanding the natural de- 


fences which the chain of the Apennines preſents, 
it will no doubt excite aſtoniſhment that it ſhould, 
for upwards of ſix months, have been able to 
withſtand all the efforts of the Auſtrian troops, 
commanded by ſuch experienced generals as Xray, 
Klmau, and Melas. 

This afloniſhing defence of the country of Genoa 
has not merely ſerved to protect the frontiers of 
France; if the reader will take the trouble of 
cafting his eye on the map, he will ſee what ſup- 


port this poſition affords, particulatly Piedmont, at 


the ſame time that it preſents iſſues towards the 
Milaneſe and Tuſcany: Let us ſuppoſe the French 
army carried to an equality of force with that of 
the allies, by reinforcements received by the county 
of Nice, or by ſea, what will be the fituation of the 
Auſtrian corps, placed in the valley of Agfa, in 
that of Sd, at the Col di Tenda, and even in the 
VOL. Uu. —- Ro. x. P P fortreſs 
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fortreſs of Coni? One fingle battle, gained between 
Milan and Turin, not only neceſſitates the evacua- 
tion of all Piedmont, but expoſes, in the higheſt 
degree, all the troops which are at preſent ſcattered 
throughout that country. 

Suppoſing this battle to be gained, the ſcenes of 
the old wars of Italy once more open to our view; 
the French columns re-enter the Milaneſe; and 
the banks of the Adda, of the Oglio, and of: the 
Udige, may again become the theatre of the war, 
In this hypotheſis what period can be perceived to 
the misfortunes'which deſolate Europe? And ſup- 
poſing, on the contrary, that the French were 
obliged to remain on the defenſive, what proba- 
bility is there that the approaching campaign can 
more than the preceding ones realize the projects of 
the coalition? Has not experience demonſtrated 
the inſuperable reſiſtance preſented by the fron- 
tiers of France; and can it be reaſonably hoped to 
reduce that country by force of arms, when her 
troops {ill occupy, in front of theſe very frontiers, 
the Apennines, the Alps, Switzerland, the courſe of 
the Rhine, and the very important fortreſſes of 
Mentz and Ehrenbreitftein ? 
lt theſe reflections ſeem to tranſgreſs the nein 
which we have laid down, and to which we till this 
moment have confined ourſelves, we truſt that they 
will find their excuſe in the intention by which 
they have been dictated. What! have there not 
been battles enough fought, blood enough ſpilt, 
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countries enough ravaged ? For the laſt nine years 
every ſpring has witneſſed the departure of the 


flower of youth, abandoning their homes. All 
the generations between adoleſcence and old age 
have been nearly half deſtroyed in France, in Italy, 
and in the greater part of Germany. The loom, 
the plough, every profeſſion of ſociety, in ſhort, 
claims hands which ſhould be employed in pro- 
moting its proſperity, inſtead of being engaged in 
effecting its deſtruction. From one end of Europe 
to the other there exiſts but one with,” that of 
peace; and we do not heſitate to declare, that 
thoſe perſons would be highly culpable, who, fol- 
lowing the beaten track of Machiavelian policy, 
would conſole themſelves for the ills which they 
make their country endure, by the idea tthat they 
occaſion to their enemies others ſtill more fatal. 

The time is paſſed when war might be conſidered 
as a mean of ſecurity for civilization; when the 
ferment which prevailed in the Freneh nation, and 
the projects which might be attributed to its go- 
vernment, were 'of a nature to give juſt cauſe of 
inquietude to all the powers of Europe. No one is 
ignorant that, for a Jong time paſt, all the French 
are united in their wiſh for peace, neither can any 
one now doubt that the preſent government would 
make the greateſt ſacrifices to ſecure; by this pledge, 
the triumph of moderate ideas. The prefent md. 
ment affords the greateſt facilities for attaiming a. 


cification, The Emperor has accompliſhed hip h 
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ject, by the ſucceſſes of his armies in Italy; and 
France will not have to regret the loſs of a country 
too far diſtant from her frontiers, if ſhe ſucceeds in 
eſtabliſhing there a balance of power that ſhall en- 
ſure its independence 

The departure of the Ruſſians, which, at firſ 
fight, ſeems contrary to the intereſts of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, and which would be ſo, in fact, ſup- 
poſing a continuation of the war, is a favourable 
event for that power, if ſhe profits by it to ſecure 
uſeful and advantageous compenſations for the loſs 
of Belgium; and efcapes the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
fatus quo, which would have been the inevitable 
reſult of the complete ſucceſs of the projects of the 
coalition” 

Without entering into an examination of the 
motives which may have determined the court of 
Ruſſia to recall her troops, it will be ſufficient to 
take a view of the ſtate of her finances, of the in- 
conveniences of a circulation of only capper and 
paper, and even of the inadequateneſs of her army 
for the maintenance of the order or the defence of 
an empire more extenſive than the half of Europe; 
but Catherine II. herſelf decided whether it was to 
the advantage of Ruſſia to interfere in an active 
manner in this great quarrel, Warmly preſſed in 
the name of her authority, which was termed her 
glory, ſolicited by the feduciive allurement of ſub- 
fidies,: ſhe promiſed fleets and armies ; but her de- 
22 had no other object than to engage 
7 her 
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her neighbours, which, in politics, is almoſt ſyne- 
nimous to her rivals, to commence a war that was 
to enervate their ſtrength, and afford her, at a ſu- 
ture period, the means of impoſing laws on them. 
All thoſe mighty preparations which filled the ga · 
zettes of the day exifted,. in reality, only in a4a/es. 
Her fleets were confined to a few cruiſes, and her 
troops did not leave their cantonments. The con- 
duct of Catherine is the ſecret of the true intereſts of 
Ruſſia. 

We ſhall not ſpeak of Pruflia, who, being a 
conſtant object of jealouſy to the two Imperial 
courts, is too much intereſted in the maintenance 
of the balance of power, and whoſe wiſe circum- 


ſpeclion has preſerved for the belligerent powers 
an impoſing mediator. 


England appears then aleys to be averſe io 


ſhutting at length the gates of the temple of Janus ; 
and yet, if we confider the immenſity of her debt, 


the enormous amount of her taxes, the extreme 
penury of her means of ſubſiſtence, in the midſt of 
the extreme abundance of her coloniab commoudi- 
ties; when we ſee her, like Midas, who changed 
every thing into gold, in the ſume manner change 
every thing that ſhe lays her hands on into fagar 
and coffee, without being able to put a ſtop to the 
diſadvantage of her courſe of exchange, we. aik 
ourſtlyes how a nation. ſa confiderats, the only one, 
perhaps, that knows how to conſult her intereſts 
rather than her paſſions, is not the firſt to court 


peace, 
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peace, which alone can reſtore to her induſtry and 
to her commerce all the W which, Hyde 

| Rn" [ "T3095 of 

-We repeat the cen ene ; -the noſed moment 
is favourable ; but if the parties concerned neglect 
to embrace it, who can fqteſee where will ſtop the 

- evils and the ſcourge of war? Whichever way 
fortune'inclines, ſhe will increaſe the pretenſions of 
the conqueror ; animoſity will revive, both fides 
will be mutually forced to recur to extraordinary 
means, too fatal to the maintenance or re-eſta- 
bliſhment of internal order not to be in direct ops, 
poſition to the true intereſts of the different powers 
and to the object which they have in view. 

What a ſubject of meditation for the men 
charged with the deſtiny of empires! On their de: 
termination will depend the fate of the preſent gc- 
neration, and, perhaps, of thoſe which are to ſuc- 
ceed it; ſo much are we inclined to believe that 

peace would at length terminate this great criſis 
which has ſhaken the foundations of all ſociety, ſo 
much are we terrified at the fatal conſequences that 
will-inevitably reſult from the continuation of the 
war. The flame, far from limiting its ravages, is 
on the point of extending them; the fire lies dor- 
mant in the north of Europe, and waits, perhaps, 
only ſor a ſpark to ſpread with an activity that will 
henceforth render _ effort to * it una · 
l | 
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